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The Iranian Revolution has spurred interest among many sc ho Jan. experts, 
and politicians in learning morn about the Shi'a Islam as it is practiced in Iran. 
This has been evidenced by many books and articles rhai have been written or 
translated into English in the pail few years. 

Although many books on jurisprudence politics, and history of Shfa Islam 
have appeared in translation, one on economics and ownership by a Shi’a 
scholar as visibly lacking. Our motivation (or uaitlorraking the rather difficult 
i ask of translating TalcqanRs hiam and Ownership has been the importance of 
lJies work as a socioeconomic document and the dearth of information on the 
subject, ,is welt as our own personal interest in introducing die author—a 
prominent Shischolar and a central figure in the Iranian Revolution —10 
Western ausilences. 

hiam and Ownership must lit considered as one of Talcqanfs major con¬ 
tributions to the understanding of Shfa Islam and one of the few books written 
in recent years that deals exclusively with a lopit traditionally subsumed as part 
of jeqh under the heading of mo A amekl or business law Since the ownership of 
natural resources is one of the major concerns in economics, it is hoped that the 
publication of this volume would hd| shed light on the ownership system m 
Islam 

This book is the first complete translation into English ol one ol Talcqani's 
major works to appear in a foreign language. Two earlier attempts have been 
made One is an abridges! and hence incoherent translation of chapter seven of 
1 his volume T and the other is an anthology of his writings that includes 
another rendition ol the same chapter.* The latter attempt is mote of a com¬ 
mercial undertaking than a serious contribution to the understanding of 
Taleqani's ideas arid works 

The present translation Is based upon the fourth and 1 1 rial Persian edition 
released in 1 344 (1965)- This particular work was revised thrice by the author, 
The first edition of only 72 pages svas released in 133d (193ij; the second edi 
dors m I >33 (193^) \v\is IQ4 pages. Wc were unsuccessful tn finding a copy ot 
the third edition. TaJcqani intended in revise the fourth edition as well but he 
died befote he could incorporate his latest opinions and ideas. 

faieqani wrote and worked under extremely difficult circumstances. As a 
political activist and popular religious figure, he was under constant 
surveillance by the Seti'eI poliec. For most of his life he was cither in exile, 
under house arres-t, or in prison. In (act, he began writing one of his major 
works. Partovi as Qur'an [A Ray [rum (M Qur'afA while serving lime in Qasr 
prison, Some of the material, especially quotations, iti this volume are dearly 
written from memory or arc a result of discussions with other prisoners. 
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Tn ihis translation we have aiicmpird 10 correct the shortcomings chat arc 
obviously due co thu face: misspelled nances, iticortevt dates, etc At the same 
limp we have tried, ro remain faithful io ihe author's-origins I tone and style, At 
times this proved to be difficult partly bciau.se ol ibe difTenem sn’Uccures of Per¬ 
sian .1 r 11 1 F. rig fish, including differences in. syntax In Persian particularly in 
religions writings, it js noc uncommon to encounter Jong and repetitious 
senior ices char reinforce relationships he l ween rdmas, Moreover, Persian is not 
loudly dependent on punctuation ro clarify meaning, so the use of chc connec¬ 
tive ' 'and' ' to join already long sentences ls noi unusual Although the 
introduction of punctuation into the Persian language in recent years by con¬ 
temporary Iranian writers was mean: to gix r c .some semblance of order In prac¬ 
tice li has proved tu t)e confusing, Punctuation marks have nm been iully in¬ 
tegrated into 1 hf Persian grammar, and cbeir usage therefore has ncu yci been 
standardized. 

The misuse and abuse ui punctuation :n the Persian rcxi. was another 
source of difficulty We had to re-edi: a major portion of the Anginal mo io 
understand what tlie author really meant to say. In several instances we had 10 
resoiT r o a ihird arid even a fourth opinion ro resolve the dilfiruliy 

I fie difficult circumstances under which J'aleqani wrote are dearly 
reflected by a noticeable tack of adequate references: We were able to find and 
provide most references But whenever dais proved in be impossible., especially 
where a direct quotation from a foreign source was involved, we merely 
translated the Persian quotation 

I he trims! iteration system used for this volume is a judicious mix cure of 
1 wo diIf ere nt sy ste n is cu rren c I y used in t hr t i i.era I'UJ'c T1 11 £ w ns necessary hei ausc 
Arabic words are pronounced differcniJy in Persian than in Arabic, hot certain 
Muslim names and A rah in rams Umi have become standard in the iinglish 
language we used ihr more familial transliteration The Persian transliteration 
Follows the system proposed by Naset Shatify in his Cataloging of Persian Words 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1759) and the Arab it follows die 
Library of Congress' Cataloging Servict (Bu lie tin IIS, Summer, I 976). Wr 
hope tins does not create confusion in the minds ol the readers, 

[he Qur'an it quota dons are taken from Marmaduke Pickthall's transla¬ 
tion, 7A, G !(>ru>ax Kmr:v (Albany: Scare LInfvetsity of New York. 1976), 
WJ sen.vei raleqani’s interpretation of a verse varies form PLckLhaJJ s, duci i 
translation from the Persian has been at tern peed The translation of Imam 
A Li': sermons and sayings are adopted form Ntihjul Baiagha ui Hazrat 'Ah 
i l.lmhursi. Tahrike Tutsiie Qur'an, ml.) Grammatical and editorial errors have 
been corrected wherever necessary Verges from i he Old and Yew Lcsta merits 
have been lifted from 1 hi jVe ,v 1 A me riars? HihU’ (W ii 1 111 ,l . C.a i hoi ii Bible 
Publishers 1974 7 5). Nmes followed by ":nj" am those ol i.he mu is 3a toe- 

in the enurse of mulsiating ebrs volume n-ver the past nvo years we have 
found 1 1 1 s< > *e owe a debt of gratitude rr> various friends. . ol leagues, and in- 
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sti nations, 

Mr. Fafhaiig Rap«e owes much to the encouragement he received from his 
friend. Professor Mohammad R. Ghflnnanparvat, Had it not been tor his sup¬ 
port, Mr. Kajaee's participation in this project would nor have gone beyond 
wishful chinking. Mr. Rajacc is also indebted to Mi. James Price who read the 
translation and gave valuable suggestions, Special thanks arc; due Professor A 
A uSachedina who made valuable conttibudons to the under?landing and inter¬ 
pretation of difficult Islamic concepts in die book. Finally, thanks art due to 
tite anonymous reader who made valuable observations and corrections oil Mt. 
Rajatt's eudier draft of the translation 

Mr, Ahmad jab ban ss indebted lo Professor Robert Olson who was a most 
meticulous cfil.ii i luring rhe preparation of the first drafi of the ear I let chapters 
ind provided much helpful advise. 1'hanks arc due especially rojohn Green for 
his i ymmenrs and corrections of parts of the translation and to Or V ashoda N 
Singh who provided editorial assistance and guidance during the Final stage of 
manuscript preparation. Barbara Galik. rhe refeteme librarian ar the University 
of Kentucky, assisted in obtaining several urgently needed documents: Mr. 
Akbar Maraud provided the rapes and texts of Tinleqsini's speeches and ser¬ 
mons: Mr Ahmad Abediych generously contributed his entire collection of 
various Persian language newspaper? and periodicals to the Publisher s library 
Tlit'v were of considerable value to the project. Mr R. K Kstranjia, editor of 
Biitz, India's weekly news magazine, furnished the text of this interview wiLh 
the late Jawaharlai Nehru. Thanks are also due to Mrs. Anita Oldham who 
typeset ihe manuscript with painstaking determinatron Finally, thanks an; due 
to ait those individuals at the Library of Congress' Middle Eastern section, ihc 
University oi'Cindnnati library, and the Ohio State University Library for allow¬ 
ing this traus] it tor generous use 0 1 'licit books, microfilms, and audio-visual 
equipment. 

We rake full responsibility for any shortcomings thai may inevitably 
persist. 


Ahmad Jabbari 
Earhang Raj ace 
June. 1 L )&3 


+ Ayatullah Mihmud Tail 4 ?fit 1 'J he Chum itrisnics aflilamit FioMmics,' translated by William 
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j Seyvid Mahmud Takghani ^irty W licouumtcs ri» hfom, an anthology of wimcgs. -junskwd 
by Richard CamiibeJJ and tdlifil by Hamid A Igsr (Berkeley. CA- Milan Press. L9SI) 
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Seyyed Mahrnood Taleqani was horn to a religious family in 191 1 in Lhe 
village of Go [yard nor the town ofTaleqan to the northwest of Tehran. lie was 
born five yean alter Lhe Persian Constitutional Revolution, at a time when Iran 
was in a stage of transition from centuries of despotic monarchal rule and 
religious fanaticism. This transitioti is clearly reflected in Talcqmii's life and 
scholarly works. His opposition to secular dictatorship and religious fanaticism 
constituted a life-long struggle and a great achievement. 

His early education began under this father'* supervision, Ayatollah Haj 
Seyytd Abolhassan Taleqa.nl, himself a former student of Mima Hassan Shitazi 
who hud played an active role in the tobacco uprising of IB90-92 Tateqani's 
formal education in f^om began initially at Raaaylyeh « ladmseh, then con¬ 
tinued in the famous Fayziyeb theological school, lie remained there until 
131 & ft939} when he completed his studies and acquired ejtebad 

Tateqani's formative years coincided with renewed social and political 
upheaval in the aftermath of Keza Shah's abdication from the throne. The 
Sociopolitical milieu was dominated by nationalistic fervor and religious sen- 
tmients Unfortunately, these two aspects of die Iranian society were nevei Fully 
integrated c o free Iran of imperialism and foreign influence. During the short- 
hved government of Dr, Mohammad Mnsaddeq, TaEcqani became .a candidate 
from the northern province m the 17th legislative session of the Majlcs. He en¬ 
dorsed Mosaddcq :md tried hard to bridge ihe gap between the government 
and various religious factions. His support for Mosaddcq met with stiff opposi¬ 
tion from dominant religious figures, This antagonism and split culminated in 
die defeat of the naliomlisi government and the return of the late Shah, 
Mohammad Rcza PahJavi, to power. 

After the 1953 coup that resulted in the overthrow of Mosaddeq, Taleqam 
was attested and charged with harboring Navvab Saiavi. the leader of the mili¬ 
tant iddd'iyan-e hlam . Following his release he began to organize Islamic 
center; partly out id his concern for rhe rapidly rib mg communist influence on 
the youth, particularly university students. He also became the Friday imam 0 ! 
rhe Hedayat Mosque in Tehran lies sermons attracted many students and ire 
teIleccuaIs opposed to the Shah 5 regime. 

I aleqani spent most of hrs life cither in jaii, in cklIc, or under house arrest. 
In 1 C Jto 1 lhe government was .siruggfing to survive a severe economic recession 
which provided the National Front and other opposition parties wiih [he up- 
portuniiy to openly express their views and seek political recognition from die 
regime, Uileqam and a lew other prominent politicians and lay Islamic leaders, 
no;aldy Mehdi Bazargan, organized the Freedom Movement, a society which 
sought to oppose the regime, The opposition was consistent with the provisions 
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of the Constitution, The relative freed on] enjoyed by [he political groups and 
activists, however, proved to be short-lived. In 1962, under pressure From the 
United States, the Shah launched a series of reforms known as the White 
Revolution, in addi1 ion to provisions for land redistribution, the reform in¬ 
cluded articles which in theory allowed a wider participation of women in social 
and political affairs. This stirred protest among the traditional segments of the 
religious establishment and subsequently led to the bloody 1963 uprising in¬ 
spired by Ayatollah Khomeini. The uprising was ruthlessly crushed and Kho¬ 
meini was sent into exile. Taleqam and other members of the freedom Move¬ 
ment were attested. He was sentenced to ten years in prison buT was released in 
1967 . Four years laier he was sent into exile in the remote town of Baft m 
Kerman. He was urn c again arrested in 1975 for .sympathizing wuh t he Muslim 
guerrilla movement and sentenced to ten years. In October 1973, a few 
months before the revolution's triumph, he was released under mounting 
piessun? on ihc government and as part of the government's attempt to ap¬ 
pease the opposition and stop a dangerous situation from becoming worse 
Tabqani played an active role during the revolution, lie was instrumental 
in organizing nationwide strikes and protests against the regime which even¬ 
tually brought about is downfall. Afterwards he was elected by a large margin 
ro serve in the Assembly oi Experts which was to debate ihr form and content 
of ihc constitution of the Islamic regime. He was a member of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Council but his exact conirihurion to the Council has nor yet been 
made public His most important contribution perhaps was his role of ihc am¬ 
bassador ol good will, a trouble-shooter, so to speak, during the mi.mihs to!low¬ 
ing the re vpl in ion, His enormous popularity and respect among the people af¬ 
forded him a unique opportunity to travel to the troubled areas of 
Turka manes tan and Kurdcson to negotiate pence between various warring fac¬ 
tions and the provisional government 

Taleqani spent his entire life fighting despotism and religious fanaticism 
His deep concern with the deteriorating social and moral conditions of the Ira¬ 
nian society wem beyond his political opposition to the Shah's regime, He was 
highly critical of ihc religious establishments for having abauduned ilicit social 
responsibilities and adopted a conservative policy.. For such views his peers con¬ 
sidered him an outcast His new. revolutionary (and "evolutionary") inter¬ 
pretation ol the Qur'an was not welcomed by the religions i in Ics. He had voic 
ed his concern as early as the time when he was a student at Quin. 'In those 
days," he wrote laser, "I would often pondler. arc not these discussions abour 
the Qur’an and Islamic injunctions ;l i id its derivatives meant to be put in in 
practice for the happiness of Lbc people and society? 71 ' 1 He blamed mainly the 
mullahs and the leading mujuheck Fur having allowed religion to turn into a 
collection oF superstitious beliefs and practices without practical relevance to 
the social conditions and realities in Iram He had reached the tont lusion that to 
create unity and true freedom, society more than even needed to rediscover 
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Islam and the real meaning o( fli? Qur'an, His views on ihe Qur’an and its 
pEace in Islam amounted to censuring rhe distorted perception of the mullahs 
and religious leaders, 

This book which once was die testament of religion and governed the af¬ 
fairs ol men Evas been reduced to rhe starus oi old objects and hooks of in- 
carnation that air supposed to bring good kick and sautifixation. Ir has 
been removed l torn frontiers of the Living and plunger! into the depths of 
the world of the dead and the rituals of absolution. The sound of cbcir 
reading the Qur'an announces death . . Muslims do not resi I b.e that the 
place of the Qur'an is among the living 3 

Taleqani sought to reinterpret the Qur’an in light of the realities of 
today's Muslim sueieties, particularly that of ion. The result was the five- 
volume Pariiivt u 1 ) Qur'an referred to mthe Preface Wbai clearly distinguished 
him from the other clergy was his s rises rente that the Islamic injunctions must 
be put into practice during the struggle He organized sec.rci sessions to discuss 
and reinterpret rhe Qur'an during the latter years id Roza Shah's rule 

Taleqani never became afflicted wiih intellectual rigidiry lie always sear 
chcd for new ideas and wanted to learn more aboui other ideologies. i It con¬ 
stantly sought m improve or rcLLcraic his own understanding of social 
phenomena For ill is reason his, writings should he lend within the context of 
the sociopolitical milieu prevailing at rhe time His appeal to the public went 
beyond rhe ordinary people. His .ideas were widely received among ihc intellec¬ 
tuals a n d eiit:cated I lari 1 ;siis [ tis revulutiortary triterpretanon of the Qu r‘an and 
Nuhjtif Balugba inspired revolutionary groups, particularly rhe People's 
Mojabedin Organization, o! wtiidi we shall have more co say laier In an at¬ 
mosphere where many ahen ideologies or "isms” were being rapidly introduc¬ 
ed picplnung 1 3 io youth and cu-Negi students, Sr is new interpretation o( Islam 
fell on receptive ears. 

Like those of roost popular social thinkers, political activitsts, and religious 
scholars. Taieqani's biography and hES contributions to the study of Islam can 
not be free from controversy. Already, four years after his unexpected death in 
September 1979, Several interpretations of his thoughts, writings, and deeds 
have emerged. Hls most staunch supporters were rhe Mojahedin. The founding 
members' affiliation with Taleqani while they were in and out of prison, 
has led ihc prc.seni. leadership and sympathizers to claim him \.v- iJi-esr sprnual 
father. Since me Mojahedin have not so fat produced loncrcm evidence nor 
Engaged in open ideological discussion to demonstrate the extern ol laleqani's 
ylfliatioU wnh them, conclusions about the group's nil intact muse he pieced 
together from ihc events ihai followed the revolution. 

Most of Taleqani’? earlier sob o Early wri lings on Islam, including this. 
volume, by and large fail into the mainstream of Shi'a thought and scholar- 
5hip. It o in the application, ns pointed out, that he differs fiom his peers. 
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Although Iris views on Shi"a feqh and bis interpretation of the Qur'an run 
mostly contrary to what is being advocated by the Mojahedin Theoreticians, cer¬ 
tain post-revolutionary events m;iy indicate sonic degree of closeness between 
him and rhe Mojahedin. hot example, tt was obvious that Ire was not happy 
with tire direction ihc revolution was taking, His insistence uu rhe forma lion of 
the shows (worker and peasant councils), his defiant gesture and silent proirsi 
against the Assembly of Experts by sitting on the floor and keeping a disiance 
between himself and the oiher representatives, his reported opposition to the 
ratification of the foqih, ihe arrest by the Revolutionary Guards of two 

of his children sympathetic to the Mojahedin and his subsequent departure 
from Tehran in protest, his murine criticism of the authorities and the 
members of the Assembly of Experts at his Friday sermons, and his meeting 
with i he surviving leader of the Mojahedin upon rheir release from ihe Shah's 
prisons do indicate a relationship between Tu.J.eqani and the organization. But 
this is not to say that had he been alive today be would have totally agreed with 
the composition oi ihe Mojahedin and the sort of socialistic interpretation of 
Islam being advocated by ihcm TaJcqam had made statements earlier in 
dies ling that he did not favor one group over another: "1 have no particuki af¬ 
fection for any group; 1 only desire the good of the nation," 

1 'aleqani had, ol course, made certain statements regarding communism 
and Marxism which may have created ihe impression chat he leaned towards a 
‘ 'sol ialisric" interp re ration of Islam, Some have therefore unfairly referred to 
him as the ' Ted Ayatollah," Run such impressions are more apparent ihan real. 
In a speech at Fayzieh school in Qom he had said. ' ’The issue of collectivism is 
distinct from the issue of unscientific materialism. The true meaning of ihe 
term 'collectivism is togetherness which Islam pioneered, ihis was the way ol 
life yi the dawn of Islam. The Prophet, his associates, and ihe Ansar had a dose 
family-like life. . . This is not the same us materialism nr preeminence of mattei 
which must he separated from religion, ltq Elsewhere he says: "We share com¬ 
mon views with the Marxist? in so far as. we coo reject colonialism and oppres¬ 
sion, and defend freedom. What we disagree with is their betiel in the 
preeminence of matter We believe in flic preeminence of God—the 
preeminence of an intelligent source of Creation. ,r4 t hus, 1'aleqani separated 
die cwo aspet is of Marxism. While he rejected its historical materialism he ac¬ 
cepted it? tejeciion of colonialism and oppression. 

TaJrqani's sympathy toward the Mojahedin must, therefore, be viewed 
from this angle, Moreover, the Mojahedin were the only Muslim guerrilla 
group rhat campaigned against the Shahs regime hi the ume when most 
secular opposition and religious establishments had withdrawn into their co¬ 
coons engaging only in esoteric discussions Oi caking refuge i»: rites and rituals 
of religion. In addition, Taieqani was tolerant of ft! I groups, even those who ad¬ 
vocated non-Islamic solutions. He made his feelings public on several occa¬ 
sions: "Any group that attempts to curtail the public's freedom to criticize and 
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discuss issues has not understood the meaning of Islam. On anothet occasion 
he said ''A group which attacks another group, ils meetings, speeches, 
and libraries in the name of religion it hot serving Islam. It is being used as an 
instrument by others, without being aware of it." 

Taleqam'i major concern lay in his belief that if the revolution is to sue 
teed, ic must be ctilfUSIfd inn? the hands of those who brought it about, i.c,, 
the people. He constantly si reused ihc importance of the formation of the 
shares. an idea that was not well received among the clerical establishments 
yearning for power In May 1979 he presented a plan consisting of fourteen ar¬ 
ticles for the formation of the shmas. 0 The text of the plan was printed in some 
newspapers and was publicly debated. Tire plan called for the formation of 
urban and rural council 10 transfer decision making to the local population It 
would have allowed iht inbapi rants of a village to elect five represents rives to 
the council, and 'he cities m elect seven members with one additional member 
for every one-hundred thousand inhabitants, The plan was abandoned after his 
death; the shures were replaced by Islamic Societies in every government in¬ 
stitution and in the private sector with direct links to the ruling I slam it 
Republican Party. Tale^anTs insistence on the establishment of shares was in 
keeping with bis life-long struggle for freedom and self-determination. He 
feared that unless people were allowed to manage rheir own affairs, another 
autocratic rule was inevitable 

Talcqani delivered his final Friday sermon in September 1979. It is a 
lesiimony ro ihe kinds of opposition he was facing. 

. . 1 have said a hundred times that ihc issue of the shores is one of the 

most fundamental issues in Islam. Even God had. commanded the exalted 
Prophet to consult with people and to ask them to rely upon themselves 
rather than ihe leadership. Bui not nnly did [the authorities] pay no at- 
tennon . . , they are si'll debaring rhis fundamental principle of Islam in 
l the Assembly of Experts]; bow should they carry ir out? can they? shouJd 
they? perhaps? The shorn is the essence of Islam . . . Imam Ali has said, 
"An autocrat is doomed. 7 ' Why do the members [of the Assembly oi 
Experts] say this cannot be done? I can't understand! If the shgras are 
established, you and I have nothing more to do and must get up and 
leave, and the people assume all the responsibilities, The people from the 
south of the city who are lying in their graves plead for ihc shores. We are 
told by the members |of the Assembly of Experts] that rhe formation of 
the shores would Jcad ro disorder in the factories Let lhai happen. Ihe 
principle is far more important, Why should the principle of shore be 
abandoned just for thar reason? They tell us: "Sir, why arc you discussing 
these issues among the people. Come and raise them in the Assembly. " I 
say to them: 'T am raising these issues with your conStituenU- b is they 
who have elected us". , , , E.er us put aside obstinacy and selfishness- Let 
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us abandon partisanship and opportunism. Let us Stop imposing our per¬ 
sonal will, and, God forbid, dictatorship in the guise of religion. Lei us 
go among the grief-stricken people and sufferers and become one voice 
with them, 9 

He died unexpectedly [free days later. When his birth certificate was 
brought to the Census Bureau for cancellation it was appropriately stamped: 
"For us you will always live." 


THE SCOPE OF THIS VOLUME 

Economic system must be viewed as pan of the overall social System. Social 
sysrents arc ideological spheres with a philosophical (world-view) nucleus. 
Within ibis nucleus lie answers ro three fundamental questions about 
(J) existence. (2) man, and (3) history. '1 he essence of an ideology or social 
System ran be discerned by considering the sorts of answers u provides to ihcsr 
questions. 

Economics as a science is i he result of centuries of reflection, ratio rial na¬ 
tion, and experimentation based upon Occidental values and philosophy This, 
science in its present form has developed 10 a fair degree of sophistication, par¬ 
ticularly since che pioneering works of Adam Smith. Clearly, therefore, care 
must be exercised when one combines (.he concept of Islam, with its unique 
philosophy, and “economics" which has its roots in the Occident. A closer look 
m i he Jit cram re on the subject of "economics'' by Muslim scholars, thinkers, 
and young western-educated economists reveals that what they have to say has 
not been mtH ulated and does not necessarily conform with conventional notion 
of economics, Methodological confusion in various degrees has appeared in 
almost every book and article that claims to deal with the study of economics 
Irom Islamic perspective. 

To avoid further confusion it is necessary at the omsei in construct a 
methodology of economics based on Islamic philosophy. This methodology 
should encompass all the axioms, principles:, and injunctions derived Irom 
Islam. To describe, define, and construct this system, one must devise a series 
of theoretical constructs describing and predicting the outcomes of the system, 
that being the primary purpose of economic theorizing. A prerequisite for con¬ 
structing an economic theory is to disringuish/tffi from mine. That is, positive 
statements must be clearly separated from normative statements. 

Normative statements arc statements, derived from the philosophy nf Islam 
as elaborated in the Qur’an. If one is to believe that Qur'an is God's wolds 
revealed to the Prophet Muhammad by the angel Gabriel there would be little 
room left to argue that the Qur'an is nothing but a set of normative statement, 
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that is, not iu bj<rcc to proof or disproof, and iltai iliey should be taken at face 
value, 

Positive statements a re chose chat are time-bound, historically specific-, 
and subject lo debate, proof or disproof. bucb statements, in ibis l ra ns !ator's 
opinion, are the hadilh and iunnai . 

Constructing a general economic equilibrium theory of Islam requires a 
thorough study of both the normative and positive statements. The study and 
mtetpretatjon of die normative statements fall within the domain of Muslim 
scholars and thinkers, generally known as the ultima. The positive statements 
ire the domain of social scientists arid historians, and where specifically 
economic issues are concerned, chat of economises. The construction of a 
general economic theory is a serious arid challenging matter not to be crusted to 
■he ultima alone who know very little about economic theorizing. Cooperation 
b?iwccn both groups is needed if a workable methodology is to be devised 

There are four steps involved in the study of positive statements.. Tint, a 
historical analysis of economic activities in Muslim sog cries must be under¬ 
taken. This would determine the issues chat were considered to be irnportant at 
specific times and in specific places, including during Muhammad's rule in 
Medina. Second, an empirical analysis ol the available data and information 
must be < a tried our and facE sorted out from fiction no enable one to propose 
appropriate ihrories m explain observed patterns and regularities, 'lhitd, at¬ 
tempts must be made to construct a general economic theory based upon 
Islamic philusopohy Finally, a sensible strategy commensurate with today's 
realities must be adopted and a balance between exogenous and endogenous 
fortes of society maintained to ensure individual and group productivity. 
Historical cycles and repetitions must be identified and avoided whenever 
necessarv. Behavior models of economic units must be constructed to relieft 
present-day conditions oi Islamii $n< ieile.s and ihcir interactions with the rest of 
the world if one is to avoid contradiction and hypuentsy. Theoretical models 
must bf revised or abandoned if they do not pass actual te$tt- Qihcrwisc 
Muslim so. teiies will continue to stagnate economically—as they have tor ilit 
past several centuries-—-while the rest of the world pushes ahead. 

As far as this translator is aware, no comprehensive economic theory based on 
the 1 5 Sarnie world-view exisE. Although some attempts have been made in re 
cent years by a few traditional Muslim scholars mud young western-educated 
Muslim economises, |:hcir attempts have not so far produced satisfactory results. 
One reason is ihai lhose devout individuals have unwittingly adopted the same 
economic logic prevalant in the West, Using methods similar to those of the 
neoclassical school rhey have merely tried to 1 'Islamici^-e"' Vy'esiern economic 
theory by introducing a few out-of-context vents from the Qur'an and quota 
lions from ihe hadiib. Such approaches have, in my opinion, led to I allure and 
have created more quesiions than answers. These scholars,, while steadfastly re¬ 
jecting Marxian analysis on the pretext ihai ii is ''Godless 1 ', have condescended 
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with "capitalistic" analysis on die grounds that it is at least monothcsuc in its 
world-view bur needs to be humanized and IH Islam icizcd." Tr, is precisely this 
thinking that has diverted Lhe arm union of Muslim scholars from appropriate 
solutions to economic problems of Muslim societies The classical and 
neoclassical economic theories (and their Keynesian synthesis) cannot be doc¬ 
tored to fit into an Islamic pattern It would be like trying to fit a square peg in 
a round hole. An Islamic economic methodology and general economic 
equilibrium. theory must be developed independently as though no socialistic 03 
capitalistic theories ever existed. Such a claim cannot as yet he made by the 
ttlama and the young, enthusiastic Muslim economists. 

However arid whenever such a theory is. born c must confront two basic 
issues: how co allocate scarce resources efficiently to the production of various 
goods and services to satisfy the people, and bow to distribute these goods and 
services among them. To solve these problems a society may have to choose 
ways and means not endorsed by other societies because of differences in 
customs, traditions, and the perception of the surrounding world. 

An economic system constructed on the basis of Islamic world-view may 
take on iwo dimensions: (1) moral or spiritual, and (2) material or secular 
These two dimensions, which on the surface appear io be in conflict, must co¬ 
exist at all rimes during al local ion of resources, and production and distribu¬ 
tion of goods. Ideally, moral dimension should rake precedence over the 
material dimension when a choice Ire tween the rwo becomes necessan. 

lhe principal issue in .such an economy revolves around the mariner in 
which natural resources are initially distributed among individuals and produc¬ 
tive units. It involves the concept oi ownership and a system that guarantees 
iu£t distribution of the resources among producer?. In this volume Takqani ad¬ 
dresses himself r.o this important issue. 

For reasons elaborated above chis volume is not and -was riot meant to be 
an economic theory of ownership from an Islamic perspective, No general 
theory or theories are expounded or tested. The author's use of rhe icrm 
" economics'' should he taken as economic twtivUy rather than theory. To re¬ 
emphasize the point made earlier, one must dearly distinguish between the ap¬ 
plication of certain injunctions ty purely economic activities from economic 
lhcory per se which seeks to explain the system and predicts ihe outcomes of 
various actions. Chapters IV through VI1 are res rate mcncs of Islamic injunctions 
and the laws of Shi'a/c^/ly regarding economic activities such as trade, money, 
inheritance, crc. Economic theory revolves around such questions as consumer 
behavior and behavior of producers, but such questions arc not dealt with in 
this .volume. 

Tuleqani explains how Islamic injunctions nelaie in ownership of natural 
resources and other forms of property. He provides ideological and legal 
justification for his views, relying primarily upon veises from the Qur’an, 
quotation? from hadti.h, and sayings from NaHul Bakgha. He does nut, 
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however, den! with the mure [moresiing question: what would be the economic 
consequence </ implementing these injunctions in today's societies. 

In closing n should bo mentioned that the term ' property" for Tulcqiiui 
does not simply mean some langLbk thing to be possessed! and passed on t.o the 
next gent ration. It is indeed the totality uf rights based in human relationships 
and rii-iu s spiritual bond with God 


-A,J. 
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Author’s Note to the Fourth Persian Edition 


The release of this volatile at i his particular dint 1 is no reason to assume ihai the 
author suit totally agrees with all the topics he wrote m this book many years 
ago. 

Unauthorised publications warranted the release of this volume in its original 
and unre vised form, tf opportunity permits, the revised edition will include the 
author’s ptesem opinion and ideas, hi ii a. hope ol chat day! 

—$MT 
Tehran, 13 Ti (I9^>) 
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PREFACE 


hi the Same of Go4, the Bane/icierth the Merciful, 

Pram: be to Alkh, Who hath not taken onto Himself a ton, 
and. Who hath no partner in the Sovereignly. 

S'or hath He any protecting friend, through dependence. 

(Quran. XVH. Ill}' 

Say; 0 Allah! Owner of Sovereignty* 

Thun finest .sovereignty unto whom Thou wilt. 

And Thou uitbdfwwesi sovereignty from whom Thou wilt, 

{Qur'an, III: 26) 


Many greetings upon die founders of the castle ul happiness, the erectors, 
of the banner of guidance, the cullers for peace and security, 1 He guardians of 
the standards of justice and equity, and those who have been chosen as ihc 
messengers of God, In particular greetings upon [he one who has fulfilied the 
Iasi prophetic message—the exalted taller to faith, lasting flame, helper of the 
people of the world, Seal of 1 he Prophets Muhammad son of Abdullah, and 
to his household and honorable successors 

God almighty, rhe source of all powers, has created man in the last and 
Jong hne of perfection. Man ss the most perfect of life's composition. With this 
composition and spiritual and physical makeup, God placed hem naked and iri 
total want without any means on this earth, And while He has made the various 
elements of man's need dependenc upon the delicate and sensitive nature of 
humankind. He has rendered difficult the acquisition of netessmes in nrdcr 
that such pressing and delicate needs (avoiding hunger, lhirst, cold, heat, 
sickness, etc.) awaken inner potentials, aciivaic possessive impulses, direct ai- 
Eenrion to essentia! things, open eyes in order to elicit thought and to prompt 
appropriate measures for every challenge, increase effectiveness, and enhance 
fulfillment of critical necessities, and with the endowment of good vision allow 
mankind in perfect its possessions so that with the perception of the world's 
ordet. enhe scon, mystery, and beaucy the human race may receive men cal 
rewards, and on (he path to perfection may also take along provisions for life 
from the signs and attributes of the Creation. 
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NO I K 


1 1 ransJaid-eir: uf [he Qur'anic verges are froin Mameluke PickriaaH's The Gioriaiu Kata?) 

(Albany iu.ir Universaiy of Ne^ 1 York, i\i subsequent citations are ns [Ills translation. 

Wherever l iJeqara's interpretation ot a Ijui jmh mx is ar variance wiih Pickihall's tnuisjatiucL 
■ 1 11 ri i translation From the Krrstan has Kx-n ath-mpted (rr) 
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The Evolution of Ownership 


Power, possession, and needs, on the one hand, and the uselulness of 
things, on Lhc other, have brought forth the relations of, and the desire hr, 
ownership. This rerm 'relations' means that ownership constitutes the authori¬ 
ty over the light r.n possess things which living creatures have obtained fhe 
principle of ownership, intrinsically and as a natural fact, pre-exists ownership 
as an extrinsic and legal matter Ownership is a source of legal mlcs and regula¬ 
tions is a late* development from which has grown economic, social, and 
political ideologies. Thus, before considering ihc legal and extrinsic aspects of 
ownership, one should observe the desire for and the right of ownership among 
animals as among human beings. 


OWNERSHIP: HUMAN NATURE AND 
ANIMAT. INSTINCT 

An object (a bo* or a toy) given to or obtained by it i hi Id, ls considered the 
property of the child, if one attempts to lake it away by force, the child will de¬ 
fend the right of ownership and, by trying and groaning, will seek assistance 
hum others to retain than right. This sense of defending one's possessions ear 
also be seen among animals, An animal chat builds a nett nr hunts for food will 
consider both to be its possessions, and will treat any intruder as an aggressoi 
and will defend itself wiih the power of reliance on its rights. Other animals 
also aid one another in defense of rights. Take crows : for example. How 
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fiercely and w iih what con]motion they defend l.beir nests and ncstst when con¬ 
fronted with a flock of latecomers who want to take away then nests and how 
they arc supported by other crows Some species of female birds which build 
their nests alone cOOSide) their right to the nest above shat yf their mates; once 
the chicks are batched and have learned to fly. ami (belt needs fulfilled, the 
females drive the males from the nests However, if both males help build the 
nest they live together to the end. Ant holes and beehives arc ihc properties or 
the respective species, and often they use them to store food and other needs 
with confidence, and defend their properties igainsE the aggressors. Therefore, 
the reasons for and evidence of the instinctive nun re of the principle of owner¬ 
ship among animals seen', more or less, obvious. 

Ownership among primitive people„ as among animals, is limited ro, and 
m accordance wiih, the level and duration of use. Animals and primitive peo¬ 
ple Ininar their ownership rights to just a few things, and once ihdr needs me 
met ihcy wall abandon them Primitive men considered hunting tools, fire- 
making kir.s, iavcs, and shelters part id their property and when basic needs had 
been satisfied rhey abandoned ihrm arid did not object to tbci.ru.se by orbcr.s. 
Their descendants, who are a representation of man's primitive way of living, 
behaved in this fashion and considered much of their belongings to be collec¬ 
tively Owned Nevertheless, primitive rnan respected private ownership and 
considered it as part of his existence, just as a person considers himself die 
owner of Iils body's organs, and cherishes ihc wealth he has acquired. Leaded 
or inherited as pan of himself. For tins reason primitive man, irrespective of 
Segal rules and rep u la lions, declared ihe rigbi of ownership over a bush, a piece 
of rock, a tree, or a branch by ry mg a piece of mg or a string around them or by 
cursing special marks into the nunks ol irces. Other;; respected his rights and 
did not violaie ihem. 

Thi.s basic principle of ownership which has an established origin has, m 
accordance with situations and conditions, taken deferent qualitaLive and 
Quantitative forms t.h rough on i history. For instance, among some tribes, and 
clans moveable and immoveable objects belonged to everyone, whereas among 
others ownership was restricted m rise land. In some Lises, things belonged to 
the whole tribe, in others the ownership belonged m a i Ian or a family, and yet 
m others it belonged in individuals. An investigation ol che types of ownership 
and their different l haracurusiies be fungi to the Subject of the history of owner¬ 
ship. Tin: general purpose of this book is to argue how ownership, as a result of 
improve merits in the means of production and increase in wealth and the 
number of consumers as well as progress in civilisation, has become a source of 
social imbalance and driequilibrium, has Jed to tljss wars, and deprived man oi 
comfort and tranquillity Can a definite and permanent solution to this pro¬ 
blem he found? 

Although evolution of ownership and progress in matters related to 
cc unrrrriii.s have facilitaied, in some rcspri is, maiTs life and influenced hi.s in- 
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cdlcccual evolution, yet in some ocher respects. this same evolution has become 
one of chc ever growing problems in his life. Men of ideas and reformers liave 
constantly expressed theories and ideas for the solution of this problem, none 
of which has thus far proved 10 he (he ultimate solution A great many people 
maintain that these problems are among those unresolvable issues with which 
men must live till eternity, 

The root of the problem begins from the moment that man turns his will 
and attention to fulfilling his instincts and desires, and dues not stop at the 
level of bask necessities and satisfactions. .Since he was treated in he indepen¬ 
dent and free, he tries to expand his domain as much as possible As weal i h and 
the desire for ownership have gained importance through the course of history, 
and as memis of production have improved, man's attraction ro rhem has also 
increased and this desire has become so important that it has undermined 
spiritual, moral, and political values. 

As was mentioned, in a simple primitive society the desire for ownership 
was limited to objects which were useful for their same simple way of tile. Thai 
is, ownership was simple and limited hntb qualitatively and quantitatively. 
One owned a shelter, a ttee. a piece of rock or wood to rhe extent that he could 
utilize them, As he moved away from that location and abandoned these ob¬ 
jects others took possession of them. Alter individual and family life was 
transformed into tribal and community Life the power of possession and owner¬ 
ship increased until it reached rhe phase of production, distribution, and con¬ 
sumption, and, consequently, centralization. From this point: onward owner¬ 
ship went beyond the boundaries of fulfilling basic needs and took deeper root 
in man's nature. From here emerged moral wickedness—greed, jealousy, com- 
petidon, and animosity. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE DIVISION OF LABOR, 
DISTRIBUTION* BARTER, MONEY, AND CAPITALISM 

Ai the beginning of this era production took place to the extent chat 
distribution of products and consumption by individuals and tribes {which had 
gathered to satisfy their needs collectively) warranted, Parallel to the growth in 
needs, there occurred division of labor and production rose, With im¬ 
provements in (he means of production, division of labor, and increase in pro¬ 
ductivity, die era of bartering arrived Through bartering needs were better 
and more easily satisfied. Every group nr individual, according to its particular 
function, produced goods and exchanged any surplus with goods produced by 
others to meet other needs Those with pJiysit id strength and innovative ability 
produced more and their natural instinct f or the love of property and gathering 
of wealth grew. They hoarded the surplus left from initial bartering, and a Tier 
iheir bask needs were fulfilled ihey used chc surplus to attract ocher goods In 
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i his pcrjOiJ, since buying and seeing was i r> die form nl batter and commodities 
were susceptible us deterioration and waste, centra]Nation <->i wealth and dif¬ 
ferences in standards of Jiving were [Lot appreciable As societies expanded and 
needs grew and markets expanded, ir became increasingly difficult to deter 
mine and agree on the marl values of the commodities traded To facilitate 
trade and lo agree upon and determine value, money came to be utilized H 
represented, at first, a standard unit of value and a facilitator of trade. 

Ac chis stage buyers, and seller: were indistinguishable and it no lunger 
became necessary fot the owners of capital and money to supply ibr marker 
wiili their commodities when the public needs warranted it. Instead they suited 
iheir commodities foi as. long a period as the commodities did not perish in 
order to sell them at a higbei price. The money obtained in thas fas hi mm could 
he kept in strongboxes, and used only when needed and in the amount re¬ 
quired. Often there were producers who could not txthynge iheir goods at the 
righi nmc and for appropriate value because the capitalists determined the 
value of goods for their profit. The capitalists bought commodities at lower 
prices in order to hoard, and when the opportunity arose sold them at a higher 
price to consumers ot the original producers and collected even more money. 
Gradually, the producing and working Oass. i heir physical strength, labor, and 
belongings all fell under the control of the men of money and wealth and i hey 
became then .servants and slaves. Once this occurred, the capitalists rook posses¬ 
sion of the land as well as natural resources. This process continued to a point 
where money-—which at rhe beginning was fabricated only to set the standard 
of value and Facilitate trade—became mole valuable than the commodities and 
became a means of exchange. As a result d this process usury became 
widespread and money itself betame a source of power. Therefore, a class hav¬ 
ing access to money was also able to control human and natural resources and 
eventually governments The natural ordci of society, spiritually and morally, 
also underwent a fundamental change, Human talents and virmes stopped 
growing and the sense ol cooperation and benevolence withered, fhe instinct 
for survival man s inheritance I tom the world of animals—now reappeared in 
wars and manifested itself in man's cruelties Unity anti social harmony were 
replaced by class differences, antagonism, and dispersion. The poor and the 
deprived lined up against landlords and owners of wealth and seifs who already 
had the government turtlef their control In a situation such as chib, il a solution 
had not been found talents would have been used to on outage animosity and 
vengeance. Peace and security would have forsaken every one and would have 
hern replaced with anxiety. A period of decline and the desiruction p£society 
would have occurred, 

THR EMERGENCE OE THEORIES AND LAWS 

In any community where the system of ownership and economic condi- 
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Ci-q[]. s arc in disequilibrium and the danger of destruction and disorder appears, 
usually men of perception and construenvc ideas begin seeking a remedy by 
devising new laws. Such men attempt to rouse humanitarian feelings and to 
direct the attention of (hose who possess money and wealth U> ihcir social 
responsibilities, Men of goodwill propose theories and advance ideas for [he at¬ 
tainment of a ju5L and desirable society in order to prevent society's collapse 
and destruction But since these attempts are not reinforced by faith, religious 
beliefs, and human spirituality, they eilhet have no effect or their impact is 
transitory. Smh. remedies do not restrain man's desire to accumulate wealth. 

Many thinkers are noi pursuaded to recognize chat the socioeconomic con¬ 
ditions me ihe result of actions of individuals and classes in society. Moreover, 
many thinkers do not recognise that actions and behavior arc manifestations of 
human morality and innate qualities and that outward appearances cannot be 
considered removed from conscience and the inner self Ii must be recognized, 
however, that any theory or Law which docs not rely upon the inner self and 
moodily h<. ks stability and permanence and will not be practiced as it ought to 
be, Is it not true that any new theory. Jaw, nr alteration in the system of owner¬ 
ship must be brought aboui by some authority? But if authority does not 
emanate from faith and spirituality no change ran occur as the executors of 
these laws and theories will be ihe very same human beings who love Wealth, 

For this reason in eastern lounirirs, ihanks to various religions and 
reformers, faith, social responsibility, and human affection, have penetrated 
ind grown deeper roots. Although in ancient times ihese countries had no ex¬ 
tensive written secular cedes and religious laws governing financial and 
economic affairs (and where, more often iban not, vast differences in standards 
of living prevailed}, they have been confronted wirh fewer crises and class 
disorders. Consequently, they have had little by way of economic and social 
theories and hypotheses. Jewish tribes, with all their love of wealth, had settled 
in urban areas and as long as religious Jaws and preachings ruled amongsi ihrm 
and they lived under the guidance of the prophets of Israel, they were not af¬ 
flicted with class differeaces- 

!n Iran, as soon as the religious leaders collaborated with those in power 
and transgressed upon the fights and properties of the people, thereby weaken¬ 
ing (he foundation of faith, class differences intensified and amid this situaion 
individuals like Manes and Mazdak revolted in the defense of ihe rig his of rbc 
deprived classes. 

In ancient Greece and Rome, before the emergence of Christianity, class 
differences had sharpened and severe crises liad occurred. Amid these crises 
respunsil.de men and eloquent speakers emerged who were in emphathy wiih 
the deprived classes and preached among them By means of poetry add Ser¬ 
mons they compared the I iie-stylcs of the aristocracy and the wealthy -with those 
of the poor and deprived and persuaded the lower classes to organize. But those 
reformers did noi possess codes of law mid social plans which would have pro- 
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vided justice and ensured ihe rights of the deprived people. As a result, before 
they Lould even assume power they were eliminated: rhey were able to wrest 
power into rlneif bands for a brief period oi time but eventually yielded to the 
wcalrhy. Once governments which were representatives of the aristocrats and 
che wealthy sensed danger, they adopted such tactics as falsely promising 
reforms or enacting laws which provided temporarily some hope to the 
discontented. But as soon as the danger ol rebellion, reduced by the use uf such 
preventive measures, subsided the economic situation went back to what it was 
before 

Although ancient Greece was u center of civilisation and sj lence, it did not 
have a specific religion of universal beliefs and principles governing and bin¬ 
ding all classes. Thiel 1 beliefs were based on and bound up with vague imagina¬ 
tions of their previous tribal existence. After the Greeks settled and formed 
societies, the landowning and aristocratic classes which had become wealthy by 
means of trade and maritime transportation emerged as rulers. Before these 
itilers .stood the deprived, the serfs, and the workers who constantly opposed 
and engaged in wars against the ruling class. This internal strife and opposi¬ 
tion, along with external wars ibai constantly faced them, exposed Greek socie¬ 
ty to dost ruction and collapse, This situation became a source of inspiration to 
•scholars and men of ideas to express Opinions and devise theories and laws ut 
order to establish justice and bring about unity. 

conceptualizat ion and hypotheses 

of AN IDEAL STATE 

A lew of these philosophers arid farsighted, reform-minded persons realiz¬ 
ed that neither ordinary government nor iht laws of that time guaranteed social 
justice and secured public rights They thought the way to achieve a just and 
harmonious society was 10 design a society and implant such an image and 
ideal; that it would gradually gain acceptance and i obowers. Perhaps in some 
corner of the globe the plan could become a reality and its mental image would 
evolve to he come a physical reality. 

The first and most famous of these idealized societies cs Plato's. Having 
become t:*iremeJy angered by the oppression and cruelty of the ruling class and 
the social arid economic injustices of Greek sotieiy which had sent an innocent 
man like Sot rate; to bis death and seeing people suffer and under stress, Plato 
utilized his power ul rnidku and unparalleled mind to design a jusi and bar 
m on bus society. In The R&pubik, Plain has drawn with precision and powerful 
arguments i he means of achieving such a government; in this work he considers 
the establishment and ihe maintenance of such an ideal state u> be related ex¬ 
clusively to ■! proper and careful training of the rulers. He first divides persons 
possessing various aptitudes into three classes: ill farmers and craftsmen, 12) 
auxiliaries, and (fj mlers, he considers Spei ialixrion oi labor and division of 
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classes in accordance with the people's various aptitudes to be the base and the 
foundation of the ideal state, 

Plato then proceeds to describe ihe spiritual, physical, ami ethical training 
of those who from their childhood possess in aptitude tu rule and govern 
others. In his opinion once these individuals successfully pass tests ai every 
educational and scientific level, the right to govern belongs to them. They mu.si 
assume the affairs of the government, These individuals must be housed in a 
special location inside the country to live in rents or in military barracks and 
must not own property, houses or estate beyond ihe barest essentials. The sim¬ 
ple bouses must not have closet and storage space; ration and salaries which 
they would receive from the people must be enough for each year's needs with 
nothing extra. They should be aware that their souls arc a precious treasury of 
divine gold and silver which arc uncorruptible and unchanging and that they 
arc able to do without earthly gold and silver that ate liable to corruption. 
Thc.se potential rulers must nut keep such objects under their roofs and they 
must not carry anything made of gold or silver, and they must refrain from 
eating land drinking from gold or silvei dishes so ihat they will be able to 
safeguard perfectly the reserve^ of their carnal soul, the social order and the 
prescriptions of law. To obtain property and collect gold and silver are 
dangerous for ^11 » lasses in such a society, particularly rulers who, if they ac¬ 
cumulate gold and silver, wall rum into farmers and money exchangers instead 
of nders; the file of hatred and greed might flare up among themselves and 
between them and the people They would live constantly in feat of safeguar¬ 
ding rheir properties and gradually lie gin 10 covet the property of peasants and 
masses, Consequently, instead of acting like watchdogs they would be 
transformed into bloodthirsty wolves! Such rulers must watch over other classes 
so shat the accumulation of wealth by some iloes noi impoverish others, and 
that the hoarding of land, gold, and siIvei docs not create disputes and rifts in 
(he ideal state. 

This is a brief look at Plato's theory with leganl to ownership in the ideal 
state We should note that Plato himself admitted the theory is absolutely im¬ 
practical At the end of his book, in response to a question asked by one of his 
students as to whether ot not the plan was practical, he replied that if such a 
plan could not be implemented on earth, then ii bad to be the only form of a 
just government in heaven. 

Once Plato had realized that the plan of TVjc Fepv&liei was impractical 
and. moreover, that It was incomprehensible: to the public, he wrote anothei 
book entitled Tbv Imw in which he described the concept of the ideal govern¬ 
ment in a manner easier for public comprehension and more suitable for prao 
rice, and provided a detailed legislative form In The I^to Plato considered 
limited ownership for the rulers permissible, 

Aristotle was more concerned with practical realities and regarded Plain's 
theory as impractical and inadmissible, because Plato had restricted the tote o( 
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classes and individuals in the ideal stile ami, hence, he had ignored ih-clr bap- 
piness and irccdom. AtiilOlle claimed it classes and individuals in a soaciy 
were noi free in then work and cfforcs and in expressing their talent, they 
would not be a> um-rcsicd in Jute as they ought to he and public happiness and 
welfare could not hi: safeguarded Aristotle considers the country as an extend¬ 
ed family and regards each family iu he lire foundation of (he rotiniry. The 
same relations Lhai are common iratmg family members and hciwccn them 
arid ilie head of the household must also prevail among the various classes of 
people and Lhc gave m me ni. Autording to Aristotle, wealth ls a necessrry for a 
fa mi hr* s livelihood and anyihing in excess should not be permitted A job or a 
profession intended lor collcciion and accumulation of wealth is wrong, even 
harmful. Trades nod <'*< hanges must be based upon the buyer's need loi the 
commodity and the seller's need m dispense with that commodity, and not For 
the ai quisition of wealth and money. Money is a means of exchange and must 
noi become jn instrument for yollccung wealth or usury . If money becomes a 
means to accumulate wealih, disputes and disruptions would mbr like his 
teacher Plato, Aristotle considers involvement by the professionals, craftsmen, 
and farmers in the affaifS oi the government inadmissible due m iheir special 
psychological and physical characteristics. 

Another student o( Si", rales, Xenophanes (^ 70 -dSQ R C,), Slated ihai 
ownoiship meant having absolute freedom; he first attached importance in 
agriculture, ihcn to commerce by way of marnimc transport. I le recommended 
that dir government establish commercial enterprises and promote mining, 
particu I a My gold and silver, and that the gover nment maintain control uf them. 

Among the legacy of ancient civilised rejumries and ihe Romans, before 
the injIurnee of Christianity, we do not find independent and documented 
theoties cJ ownership and economics. Roman theories followed chose of Greek 
scholars and after the perinea lion of Christianity in in Roman territories and 
Eastern Europe, economii conditions and the system of ownership were in¬ 
fluenced by Christian teachings and adapted to natural and muioual customs 
After rhe destruction of rhe Roman Empire by invading tribes and dming the 
first pan uf the Middle Ages Europe fell into chans, murder, and plunder. 
After peace and tranquillity were restored in the cities ihore followed a period 
of aristocracy, wealth, and splendor, In rhe littoral regions and vast lands uf ihf 
European continent common professions for a long time consisted of thievery 
and plundering, firming or herding sheep and cattle, i'he only consolation the 
deprived people bad weve the teachings of Christianity that inspired a sense of 
mercy among the wealthy and the aristocracy. Only ibr religious leaders kept 
the people on the patl) cd lusiuo, fairness, sustenance, rolcrance. and obe¬ 
dience to the laws of the Old l estameni and rhe ethical rules of the New testa¬ 
ment. Lhc religious leaders reproached the wealthy anti the usurers and col¬ 
lected funds from them for the benefit of ihc poor, for charily and the chur¬ 
ches' expenses. During the entire Middle Ages 1 ho church and the < hutch coun 
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cifc were the source of judicial settlement of disputes as well as religious 
teachings. During this period most scholars and writers were Christian 
theologians whose source of ideas and thoughts were the prophetic revelations, 
at times misled with the teachings of Greek scholars, particularly Aristotle. 

Toward the end of the Middle Ages in Europe, following the consolidation 
and expansion of commerce and agriculture, the landlords, capita lists, and ibe 
wealthy emerged more powerh.il than ever. Usury and hoarding of money, 
gold, and silver became prevalent. The ruling classes tclced upon and needed 
the rapiialists and their wealth for the continuation of their authority and 
maintenance of ihe arnry. Class differences and economic disorder w-ere on the 
rise. Amid such transformations and changes various economic theories emerg¬ 
ed reflecting particular social conditions as well as the i Ecu instances pertaining 
to the training and class orientation of the theoreticians, As a result, none of 
these theories was a description of general principles or offered a comprehensive 
solution Some of them were in support uf peasants and ihe poor while others 
supported the interests and rights of the aristocracy-, landlords and met chants, 
or leaders of the Church. 

From the end of the Middle Ages and the beginning of modem times, 
Europe was undergoing a historical transition; the discovery of America m 1492 
had a profound impfu I on this. transition. Amid these dramatic i hanges men of 
ideas demanding justice appeared, and since they considered the existing 
theories I i mi red- inadequate, and ineffective for budding a superior and just 
life, they instead preoccupied themselves with imaginary assumptions hoping 
they would be aide to prepare the public mind lor the building of a superior 
way of life 

Sir Thomas Mote (1478-13.35) 

More was one of thuse who lost hope of establishing social justice oil 
earth—in Europe hence he constructed an imaginary country. The sweet 
memories of Plato's ideal state and the brotherly life of the early Christians, 
and the important impact of the discovery of America evoked thoughts of an 
ideal society in his conscience. As Prime Minister of England he resisted the in¬ 
justices of the King of England and the Pope, for this net of disobedience be 
was deposed, tried, and condemned to death, and he died bravely. Mores 
Utopia was published, after his dearh. In this book he describes the social struc¬ 
ture of an imaginary island in the words of a ship's captain who has travelled 
around the wortd accompanied by several discoverers of chc American conti¬ 
nent. The captain, dissatisfied with injustices and wars, has come to the conclu¬ 
sion that wherever there is private ownership and money is used as a standard 
measure of value for everything, jusiice and happiness disappear; the best 
bounties of the earth would go to the worst and the ignoble, and a minority 
would divide the wealth among themselves while others lived m a quagmire ol 
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poverty and suffering On this island the captian would have the people wort 
sum huuns a dav nnd spend ihe rrsi. of (heir time reading, discussing, and am 
proving 11 it: l r spiritual Liic. Since the islanders would be aware of the d angel's of 
gold anti silver they would abhor them, using them only to make chains and 
yokes to shackle the guilty and criminals. 

Thomas Care panel la U 57(M659) 

Also, among those who wanted to calm their indignant minds by perceiv¬ 
ing an imaginary country and died wishing tor such a country on the face of ihe 
earth was Thomas Campanella, an Italian pnesr, who had intended to revolt 
and, as a result, was condemned to spend twenty-seven years in prison. While 
serving his term he authored a book entitled The $uti Country where he 
describes a ship's captain who during his travels around the world succeeds in 
mceiing ?- group ol Indians taking refuge from the oppression and injustices of 
their rulers in a tropical ;Hea. I hese Indians possess a brotherly and communal 
life the rooms in the houses, the beds and everything arc communally shared. 
Once every six months the judicial council decides who should occupy a par¬ 
ticular loom and writes the person's name above it. They have everything and 
the means of livelihood ale accessible to everyone, yet they arc not anyone's 
property The work, too, is divided equally and no one works for more rhan 
four hours a day. Food is plentiful, and the young take care of the elderly who 
live to be more that] one-hundred, or even two-hundred years old. There are no 
servants and everyone has to carry out his own tasks Murders, theft, and 
adultery do not exist sm ls not commuted. What are considered to be sms arc: 
laziness, ingratitude. lying, and grief. In The Sun Country Lhc sun is respected 
and God worshipped. Their society is close to the one in visioned by Christ and 
Plato. 

Denis Diderot (1713-1784) 

Diderot in one of his books describes a journey to the mythical rirv of 
Otaiti. For example, the traveller says chat the aged host, while seeing him oft, 
had said, tn effect: We are innocent and fortunate people and you will fioL hr 
able to destroy our happiness. We live in accordance with nature ? s law and you 
cannot nab off nature’s color from rhe mirror of our souls. Here everything 
belongs to everybody, so do not try uselessly wiih your speeches to impose ideas 
upon us. which wc are unable io comprehend. Whatever is needed for Hie', 
com for i belongs to us. Are we to be belittled for not wanting to ae cumulate in 
excess of our needs? Any time we fed hungry we have food, and when wc are 
< old, we have clothes, and this is sufficient because if wc go beyond this limit 
we would have to work hard lor the lesi of our lives.' 

'Theories and ideas of utopian communities emerged toward the end of the 
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Middie Ages and during the beginning of modern limes and civilization. They 
indicated on the cme hand, a lack oi legal, social, and economic principles 
capable of regulating every aspect of the modernizing countries which were 
evolving in the direction of urbanisation from nomadic life. On the other 
hand, these theories and ideas of utopian communities were expressions of the 
widening gap and conflicts among classes w r hich obliged men of thought and 
ideas to look For a solution ro bring abom order to that disorderly situation. 
Since conditions in those countries were in a state of flux, such men were 
unable to express specific ideas and opinions and propose specific, practical 
laws. All they could speculate .and write about dealt with those principles and 
ideas which had remained in their minds from the earlier teachings of' Greek 
scholars and Christianity. These principles and ideas did not harmonize with 
chc European environment of that era and were impnc.lical. Perforce they con- 
remecl themselves with description oi theories of all ideal staic, hoping That 
conditions for their realization would be made available and ihn such 
hypothetical ideas could be established tn some corner of the earth 

As wai pointed oui, in ancient Rome and Greece principles and regula¬ 
tions concerning ownership and economic relations did not exist. It was only 
after the spread of Christianii.y, sometimes mixed with Greek philosophy, par¬ 
ticularly Aristotle's, that effective mle? for regulating economic relations began 
to be used among people who followed its teachings. After the 
Renaissance which begin approximately in the middle of die ftficcnth cen¬ 
tury at about the same rime as printing—an U tip revel idented economic 
transformation occurred, concurrent WLtb the transformation of ideas and 
science, the discovery of America, European access to the mineral wealth oi the 
tiew continent and other continents, and the expansion of foreign and domestic 
trade. Europe, which was suddenly faced with new ideas and a new way of life, 
abandoned the teachings ofChrisi and the rule of the Church. Thus. Christian 
teachings or general and imaginary i he orica could not help them to bring forth 
ideas and methods to regulate and i.o adjust social and economic relations. 
Therefore, the thoughts of men of ideas were directed to finding limits to and 
prescriptions for order in the existing situation and possibly in the social and 
economic relations between classes. But principles and regulations derived from 
existing conditions could not stay fixed and unchanging everywhere mid 
forever; naturally they had to change m accordance with social changes. And il 
we believe in fixed and general principles regarding economic relations (known 
as ihe science of economics) after the passage of many years since the birth of 
ihis science, we would find no more than a lew principles around which other 
issues revolve. 

Mercantilism 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century when urban living was expanding 
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in Europe and partial security was being, established in cities, rnaridme 
transport enabled Europeans tu travel to distant continents and gain access to 
vast domestic arid foreign markets for commerce. Commercial goods were jm 
ported from and exported to every comer, and ships-full of gold and silver 
poured in Irom newly discovered America, Africa, and India. In such an af¬ 
ro us pberc, men emerged who with mental and intellectual agility were able to 
inveigle gold and money from the public and governments These new en¬ 
trepreneurs furnished different ideas to achieve this purpose and believed in 
the supremacy oi corn me ice and money over agriculture and industry. Subse¬ 
quently, iheir methods and advice came to be known as the economic doctrine 
ot trade or mercantilism. 

The Physiocrats 

With use daily expansion oi domestic and foreign commercial markets in 
Europe and the opening op of new sea lanes which were accompanied by the 
emergence of industries, concentration of money and wealth in the dries and 
expansion of the power of governments and policing authorities, the peasants 
migrated iu the booming cities and were absorbed by governments, companies, 
and commercial centers. As money begun to be used more frequently as a 
medium of exchange and commerce, and urban living flourished, the more 
barren grew agricultural lands and less villages flourished. The level uf 
agricultural output declined. With the abundance of gold and money in lilies, 
means of livelihood fori he majority of people lessened. Iu such n social climate 
and agamsc this background of public: and economic relations, new ideas 
emerged Because their proponents adhered to common principles they came 
to be known as the Physiocrats. The main principle ci their theory was ihai 
agriculture was the only natural and increasing source of production. Com¬ 
merce and industry, all hough useful, were sterile a nd unproductive, they 
maintained. 1 hey called merchants and artisans the 'sterile class', because their 
function was to collect commodities and raw materials. The manufacturer 
merely altered the shape of the raw material, then distributed tt among the 
people Agriculture, however, followed a multiplicative formula; a firmer 
spread the seed in the soil and wbai hr reaped w , as a multiple of that he had 
planted. The merchant and manufacturer were dependent upon the farmer 
who in turn depended on the inexhaustible resources of the 1-and, Agriculture, 
they dec reed, was similar to the blood flowing in the body of society among dif¬ 
ferent classes and individuals, and the hene+it was returned to the farmer who 
m turn w^5 connected so the land 

From this point id view the Physiocrats came co believe that the order of 
hie m general must depend on natural order, and in society, economics and 
ethics could not be disassociated from each other They defined natural order as 
follows: It is a sell-evident order and can be understood by everyone; to cum- 
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prebend ihe self-evident truths, one must be sei free and be detached from chc 
bounds of habit and acquired knowledge, (i.e.. one must possess the spirit of 
Physiocracy). This order, they maintained, is beyond human wdE, sciemific 
comprehension, and social contracts, and it is unchanging, eternal, and divine. 
For the sake of happiness of the society it must lie studied, discovered, and put 
into practice, They would sometimes liken the social order to that of insects 
such as I he honey bee; this likeness drew its roots from the Greeks. Plato in 
describing the ideal state compared the division and skills of various classes and 
theit non-interference w r irb one another to chose of the honey bees and stated 
that non-working male bees were like the aristocratic class or parasites who 
make unjustified demands and consume the fruits of labor of the producing 
classes '[hey do noi work and are lazy. One of ibc Physiocrats in one of his 
satirical poems also made use of this comparison until he angered some ol ibc 
'male bees' of his time and was compel Jed to justify his metaphor. 

These were the general principles and scientific ideas of this group. Their 
practical contribution was the to [lowing since the interest of society arc provid¬ 
ed for within the individual’s interests., individuals must remain free as. created 
in order to reveal their talents and initiate good relations amongst themselves 
Competition at work must be unrestricted so thiii produL lion and capital are in¬ 
creased and prices arc determined naturally between i he buyers and the sellers 
for muiual benefit Work must be divided arid categorized- The Physiocrats 
considered private ownership of land and natural resources to be legitimate 

Although ihe Physiocrats believed in freedom of work and domes!it and 
foreign trade, ihey ■still supported government efforts in levying taxes and im¬ 
posing test fictions when public interest warranted 

Because die Physiocrats were a group of thinkers and agreed on the same 
fundamental principles, ihcy i amc to he known by this name Owing to chaos 
and lack of a clear economic order at ihe lime ihdr ideas gained some currency. 
One of chc most famous Physiocrats was Francois Quesnay, and ihnr well- 
known slogan was, "Unfortunate is a country whose farmtiS me deprived and 
pool'. ,ha 

The most serious shortcoming of their scientific ideas and practical 
methods was iha- they considered the social and ecuftoifih orders to he related 
to a real namral order. The basis of the discovery and realization u:l such .1 
natural order is unknown and subject to varied opinions. For this reason 
although their ideas it chc beginning of the era oi transformation were received 
with enthusiasm, and Cot used ibc ai ten Lions on economic issues and stimulated 
thought, they also became a source of conflicts and a subject of <.ri 1 (< is.nn and 
eventually a conclusive re.suIt was run realized. In fact in some European coun¬ 
tries such as France the spread of Physiocracy weakened the economic order. 

In subsequent years, scholars and men of ideas began in do bale, criticize, 
and eliminate some of the deficiencies and short earnings in the Physiocrats' 
ideas after which attention begin to he focused nn the subject of value. 
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Adorn Smith H 722-1790> 

During die htsr phase of ihr Industrial Revolution and the invention of 
Lhc steam engine, concurrent with i lie spread of Physiocracy in France, certain 
classical schools uf r< onomic thought were flourishing in England. Adam Smith 
was one of r be originators of Lhc classical school He initially and specialized in 
rhe field of 'ethics, rhen studied the ideas of the Physiocrats (especially 
Quesnay) as well as orhet economic theories until he wrote an investigative and 
eloquent book using examples and Statistics entitled An inquiry into the 
Origins and Causes u] ihv Wealth of Nation's The principal elements of Smith' 5 
ideas which can be dist erned I tom the collection of his writings are as follows: 
the real order of society and economics is a ' natural order,' (as the Physiocrats 
believed) and this order is the same: one which is molded in the free natures of 
individuals and societies People arc induced rn work and pm forth effort 
been use of parsimonious need and personal interest. Ir follows that labor is 
divided automatically, and from the total labor performed order is restored and 
society will achieve its objectives. 

Based on these principles Smith believed ihai all prndui live classes musi 
be free to act. and the government, except in special eases, must not restrict the 
activities of individuals and classes. The govern mem's duty is only to provide 
security and defense With freedom of gainful and productive classes, the divi¬ 
sion of labor proceeds, l'he incentives of need and sell interest pn .mdc: for 
Surety's interest. This “incentive' is the "invisible hand" mid die Divine Will 
whid tules over human will and unconsciously motivates everyone toward 
fixed truth. 

The orderliness of exchange', die laws of supply and demand, the general 
money situation, and increase ill capital all rest upon this natural order and 
freedom Also, competition like die principles uf agricultural commerce and 
industry must be free because free competition Scads to good management, 
regulates prices, improves the quality of products, and makes chcm plentiful to 
consume ns. Whereas monopoly destroys good management, distorts die prices 
to lhc liking of the munopulists and compels people to consume at any price 
and in grcai quantity. Good management is a safe shelter for ail classes. 
Sim r making profit is the main incentive for economic progress, the more ways 
to making a profit these ate available io capitalists. the more progress will be 
made and the more wages will rise Rent is also a return to fixed caplin! which is 
the consequence of a limited quantity of land and restricted ownership of pro¬ 
ductive land 

Unlike i he Physiocrats who considered land to be rite primary source ot 
wealth Smith ■ on&id ere d I u.l i or t n he i lie sou me of wca 11 h and, m o reovc r, c om - 
men e arid industry to be productive as well According to Smith, various classes 
in society are like parts of a machine, each assisting the ocher and collectively 
producing goods. Based on this principle labor must be divided, thereby in- 
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creasing coopera don among laborers. The more distinct the division of labor 
the greater a worker's skill in performing his work. When confronted with dif¬ 
ficulties and problems ai work, che worker would be inspired to seek soiudon 
Correspondingly, division of labor would reduce t he trine spent on che job and 
production would Hse. 

Although Smith considered commerce and industry useful and produc¬ 
tive. he placed special importance on agricul rune and contended chat most 
capical'Ought to be spent on agriculture. This, in corn, would influence and ac¬ 
celerate other sectors of she economy He considered excessive expansion of 
commerce and industry to he harmful. Jr is on the basis of this principle chat 
Smith believed that a solid economic foundation rests on the shoulders of 
workers. He paid intention to die value of labor and based real value largely on 
its power. Smith stated that the value of exchange: depended upon the 
economic conditions of supply and demand. In his opinion the determinants of 
i he real value of labor included skill, specialisation, speed of production, rhe 
original capital, and the tools of production t but the value of exchange did not 
always equal ihc real and true value Desires and necessities, purchasing power 
and excess demand drove up the prices. returning additional profits. 

Once profits rise, more attention would be paid to the production of rhe 
commodity in demand and it would be supplied in excess of demand The 
price may sometimes diminish below the real value. In any case, price would 
vary around the real value. Smith thought everyone would benefit in a tree 
competitive market and more of a certain commodity would be supplied To ilie 
market. Everyone would be attracted tu the job he was best capable of pci form¬ 
ing and in this way spec ialization would be achieved in every line of work (con¬ 
trary m Plato's theory which considered human instinct to be the origin of in¬ 
terest in a line of work and the motive for .specialization), 

Tn summary, Adam Smith believed that absolute freedom in economic 
and social order was the nsiural order. Contrary to die Physiocrats who thought 
thai i he realization of inch an order was possible by way of searching for sell- 
tvidetu truths. Smith believed in the natural order and asserted such a realiza¬ 
tion lay in freedom. Although his theories (including the subject of value) was 
ambiguous in some areas, they were new and unprecedented, attracted a Men¬ 
tion, and had a profound impact on the development of commerce and in¬ 
dustry. 

Thomas Robert Mai thus (1766-1 834) 

Thomas Mai thus was horn in England at the beginning nf the era of in¬ 
dustrial transformation amidst diverse ideas regarding solutions to increasing 
unemployment and frequent economic crises It appears that his priesthood 
;iri(| Christian upbringing had been influential in making hirn sensitive and 
uneasy about the events of his time. Scrutinizing the situation closely he could 
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neither be as optimistic as Adam Smith and his peers nor pert five nature as a 
source of goodness and prosperity or the proposed solutions as adequate and ef¬ 
fective. His inquiry into die reasons for injustice led him to the conclusion that 
the mam reason tor all human deprivations and social disorder was an 
on restricted growth in population- Having realized this 'root' of societal, 
illness, the inevitable solution was a prevention of an increase in population. 
He detailed his ideas in a treatise. An Fjtsay on the Principles of Papulation us it 
Affects the Future hnpraveffUint of Society. His writings and ideas were severely 
criticized which compelled him to revise them. In summary, he insists that 
since population grows geometric ally and. food production grows arithemeticah 
ly the amount of food available necessarily would continue m diminish, This 
phenomenon is the origin of all deprivation and disorder. It. follows that blame 
does not test with any particular class or group. Society's problems do not 
originate from capitalism or private ownership, the laws and regulations, too, 
do not help in this situation The only solution to famine and ihe way to pro 
mote welfare is to prevent increase in population. 

A mandatory method ol preventing population growth, in M a [thuds opi¬ 
nion. is 1:0 iimir marriage and childbirth, Another is for individuals and groups 
to retrain from giving to charity ami stop contributions except in limited eases. 
Donations should be given oniy to those who are working because charitable 
contributions lead to an increase in the number of nonworking individuals 
the liiZy, and the parasites. Malthus believed that the order and laws df society 
and nature also prevent population growth; wais, famine, and diseases which 
destroy excess population arc useful and beneficial to mankind. The basic prin¬ 
ciple of this theory is the struggle for existence which inspired Charles Darwin. 

Mai thus believed rhai the strufiure of wages and product ion could be used 
to control an unrestricted growth oE population- as wages increase and workers' 
welfare improves, fertility and reproduction will rise, and as this happens, 
wages will decline and. unemployment rise, eliminating excess population. Tor 
example, given a fixed amount of land, the use of mote fertilizer brings about 
an initial increase in profit; thereafter profit would decline in relation to expen¬ 
ditures leading to ;< decline m incomes (the Saw of diminishing returns). 

Based on this analysis Mai thus believed ihai people could benefit from 
liEe, but those who faded ro follow these instructions and principles would 
automatically be ostracised from society, lie says that those who are unfit to 
I onset me nature's bounties will be driven into oblivion and inflicted wilh 
poverty, hunger, and disease. 

1 bis is a summary of the theories and predictions of Malthus, whom some 
called a pessimist, and labeled his theory "the gloomy philosophy " His 
predictions about increase in popular:ion relative to food production turned oui 
to he incorrect. With subsequent discovery of better means uf agricultural pna- 
duL lion and the use of chemicals it has been proven thm if natural resources are 
utilized by scientific means and the output is justly distributed among the pen- 
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p.le, regardless of the rate of increase in population, people would not remain 
hungry- and without adequate shelter, hut instance, today many countries of 
the world are looking for solutions to their population problems and ate nut 
worried at all about feeding future generations. Instead! [hey arc concerned 
about moral decadence and women being pushed into social activities which 
have resulted in a decline in the birth rate. 

David Ricardo (1772-1823) 

Ricardo is one of the must famous economists of rbc classical school and is 
the first person who studied economic principles employing mathematics, 
figures, and reasoning. He was a Spanish Jew who converted io Christianity and 
before becoming famous in economics, lie was known 15 a mathematician, a 
wealthy landowner, a politician, and a member of the British Parliament. After 
he wrote Principles of Palfticai Economy and Taxation in 1817, the title of 
'‘economist” was also added fo his previous ones. He is the litst economist to 
have raised the issue of distribution, 

A summary of his- ideas is as follows: the land, like the air, initially has no 
value: it is only when the best lands are possessed that they gain value. 
Therefore, rent (return ro land) is a legal and legitimate right. Wage increases 
do nor cause an improve men ( in the livelihood of wage carnets, lather if is a 
source of increase in the number of workers which initiates food shortages. 
Since subsistence depends upon food, food shortages lead to a decline in 
workers' fertility and cite number of births fEhe iron Law oi MaJthusj. With the 
increase in wages of workers and supervisors, rent declines. The output price is 
determined by competition The origin of value is the power of production ex¬ 
cluding rent. Capital is a part of value and hence differences and con¬ 
flicts between workers and employers will take place. Because the powerul pro¬ 
duction and labor is the source of value (Smith also expressed the same opi¬ 
nion) the relative quantity of labor is a measure of relative value. On foreign 
trade he expresses a few theories and considers free trade the foundation of ex¬ 
change. Ricardo's ambiguous theories Jed to controversies and opened new 
channels of debate and discussion. 

This is a brief summary of the scientific and practical principles in regards 
to ownership and its consequences (or, using modern terminology, the theories 
of economics) which have appealed in Europe. Until the Industrial Revolution 
opinions regarding economics centered largely around acceptance or rejection 
of these principles and theories. Under clusei scrutiny it is seen that these 
theories were a by-product of the conditions of their era and were applicable 10 
a particular place, and are no more (ban a few limited principles. 1‘hcy are not 
absolute or general, it is obvious that as the ability to think critically is utilized 
to ascertain nature's endowments, ihe importance of ownership, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, will be enhanced and this will Lead to new ciif- 
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faculties and complications. To solve ihesr new complications new Theories 
muM Appear These new theories and ihc soluitons they offer cannot be gene ml 
svirniiftL principles capable of being applied 10 any nme and to any plate. 


TI1E INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

From the muddle of the eighteenth century, with the genesis of new inven¬ 
tions and industries, a rapid and sudden revo Eu don molt place In the industrial 
countries of Europe. If these changes, as before, had taken place gradually, 
perhaps the social conditions and economic factors would have been more in 
harmony with them, and equilibrium and interdependence among various 
classes would have been somewhat maintained. 

The sudden revolution in industries and means of production opened new 
d oors for the y t < u mu la t i on a nd conce n i ra t i on of fminc i al powe rami conoe n i ra¬ 
tion of wealth which in turn provided new moans of seizing the earth's 
resources and quenching the thirst for profit and privilege. As a result of these 
desires, giant companies were formed foi establishing factories. T l ie ini reduc¬ 
tion of all kmds of tools and industrial equipment deprived thousands ul 
workers of economic opportunities Some groups, thanks to the power of 
manufacturing industries which were controlling the wheels of production, 
found new opportunities in mining. Other groups lost the chalice of even the 
smallest economic opportunities and the doors of opportunity were shut in 
their faces. The enormous capital placed at the disposal of the privileged and 
the cartels opened new avenues for luxury, privilege, and inordinate lies ires. 
The owners of capital easily earned substantial profits and their only 
''inconvenience'' was tu determine ways r.o spend the money they acquired. 
The thunder and lightning of inventions anil the roar of the turning wheels of 
pruductitin attracted the complete attention of die public and the intellectuals. 
While powerful minds began to work topelfet'l new industries and inventions, 
considerations of the principles of religion, ethics-, and soi ial welfare were aban¬ 
doned Amid magnificence, glory, splendor, arid amusements, and the flames 
ind smoke of greed and covetousness, and the cacophony of new inventions, 
i lie irics ul ihi deprived fell nn dcat cars Even the warnings of the men of 
religion -md justice were not listened to. The kind nf trust and friendship that 
the men of God had once established in society and ihe son of intimacy and 
mercifulness which had :mcc connected the hearts of men gave way to vindic¬ 
tiveness, suspicion, and animosity. The bond of faith, namely the bond nf uni¬ 
ty and coopc union, weakened and broke. Human conscience ceased hi I uni non 
and rhr: feeling nf mercy 1 1i.sm| pealed whili rhe djrltness ui greed, egotism, and 
profitsccktng tarnished intellects and blinded eyes The unlucky and the 
deprived, who saw their very existence exposed to the draught of covetousness 
of rh- greedy, laid in wait for their oppressors, and the headstfung, covetous 
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men erected palaces with the blood of their victims and danced on their coiji- 
5 H. Whatever ir was and whatever happened, day-by-day doors of memy, hap¬ 
piness, peace, and tranquillity were further sbui and the doors of hell, hatred, 
and war opened The two poles, the rich and cite poor, ihc worker and the 
employer, joined ranks and lined up against each other, The more die owners 
of powei felt the impending danger, die mote ruthless they became. The mote 
pressure and deprivation increased, the more the sense of vengeance intensified 
and the nerves of those under pressure became sensitive. In addition 10 depriva¬ 
tion and differences in lifestyles, die masses' lack of accessibility to the means 
of production, the breaking off ol spiritual relations and bonds of faith, and 
i he decline of morality sevetly shook society's equilibrium and harmony 

lr is not only poverty and deprivation that destroys equilibrium and creates 
opposing poles: poverty, deprivation, and differences bad always existed within 
nations, hui never had there been such a huge difference Differences with 
respeei to ihc necessities of life had previously been of limited magnitude and 
the public had access 10 areas of work and nature's largesse Before this rapid 
change financial privileges belonged solely to iho.se related to royal courts, che 
ruling class, and the aristocracy (the feudals)-; Since such privileges were con¬ 
sidered hereditary oi divinely ordained they did not appear ro be too abiec¬ 
ho n able to che masses. But after the Industrial Revolution and i be dispersion of 
wealth among those who did not previously possess such privileges; and upon 
the exposure to the eyes of che public the splendor,- luxuries and magnificent 
lifestyles of the privileged class, the fires ol discontent, tom petition, and 
drprivaito.il grew us if fanned. Such discontent and anger cannot be attributed 
just to poverty and the need Jot necessities; the standard of life of a worker, 
craftsman, and farmer in the aftermath of (he Industrial Revolution did not 
deteriorate relative to she past, and ill a .sense ii even became better chan the 
standard of living of former kings, Prior to the Industrial Revolution monarch* 
did nor have access to a number of luxuries which many people of the post- 
Industrial Revolution enjoy they did not, for example, have access to 
automobiles, electricity, and recreational facilities, ii was the overall displace¬ 
ment in life's relative equilibrium and the emergence of luxury, diversions, and 
anticipation of privileges that brought about sharpened feelings of deprivation 
and class antagonism. 

Another reason whose impact on life's equilibrium was no less chan the 
reasons cited above was. the deprivation of economic opportunities brought 
forth by inventions and industrial!mbn. Small production tools of the pre- 
1 ftdu&trisri Revolution era had allowed each individual and group to remain in¬ 
dependent or dependent only on his own work. This crcarcd in each person's 
inner seif a feeling of contenimeni The rise of large factories removed this 
sense of independence and self worth A factory worker, regardless of wages 
and his standard of Jiving, sull considers himself dependent and in need of ex¬ 
ternal support. Unlike in the past he does not feel that others need him. 
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UnempEoyrnem and a lack cl accessibility lu the means uf production by a 
worker makes him aware of the value of hi.s independence ;md allows him to ac¬ 
quire a sense of sell" respect so char be might want 10 prove his independent* 
and to make employers understand; "You need me!" Of course, pretending to 
have such independence is nor possible, rhe workers musr unite ami organise, 
and sometimes str ike in order ro maintain their identity and demonstrate their 
independence Since individually they [ark the will and are helpless agamst in¬ 
dustry and shareholder power, they must organize themselves into unions. 

Wliac further intensified these irises and flared ihe fines of greed, hatred, 
and competition was a decline in the moral values of various classes, As was 
mentioned before, dispersion of wealth into the hands of the public at large 
and the rise of luxury and lusi and diversion of minds 10 collecting, hoarding, 
and acquisition of wealth Inr their nwn sake, severed cultural and spiritual 
bonds and weakened virtues, honor, self-respect, and fatch. Deviations of 
religious, institutions and life in the name of religion, and religious leaders 
shielding ifir owners of power and wealth, the public's depnvauon of liberty, 
and propagation of unscrupulous Ldeas and superstitions— all these became a 
prelude to revolution; change, and reaction in Europe Since the rdiallce on 
faith vanished, [he role df ethics and spirituality weakened. Hie industrial 
revolution made people more angry and pessimistic. 

The following is a summary of factors which caused a collapse of social 
order and brought about disturbances in the aftermath of the Industrial 
Revolution: 

1, Wealth became concentrated among fewer groups, 

2. Mqsi craftsmen and farmers were denied access in natural resources 
and self-employment; 

3. As a consequence of people congregating in the aties. and the rise of 
luxury consumption, a multiplicity of desires and wants were 
generated; 

4, Workers' and farmers' independence nr identity was weakened: 

5 Public consciousness as a consequence of closer contact among people 
and civil bat ion progressed. 

fi Malpractice and superstition of the proponents of idigLon resulted in a 
pessimistic and adverse react ion against religion which weakened fur¬ 
ther the k iindaiion of ethics and spircual relations 

1 hese are a few examples of the consequences of induscnsili^atJon and the 
nse of a new civilization. As i result of industrialization, socioeconomic 
equilihrsum and harmony vanished and the old relationships among ihe 
various classes were sundered. 
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I Dcflif Ditkf&l. ' 'Supjilt-merit an Voyage tit BouflainvilJe '' pi>bljf‘ d'apje's Je .manuserli L jc.- 
Leningrad. T-ath an intinduttion and notes by Gilbert{ihmarej |Pafis: Ll trailLr F Dru/ This 

p-awa^r has been inan^Laird from '] afccqjjii's i< jcbH c-nifd. 'reisisn (nr? 

2. Translated from ike Persian aar.aJa.7LDn of rlir nrig-j il^I Pit nth war No reference to the 
French q i Lhe Persian sryunce is mendorved by ihr auibui (ti) 
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Amu! ^uoh dispersion, confrontation, and apprehension the seed ol a 
united font was beginning to form in live wornh of industrial institutions This 
unifying power was ihc very same labor powei which became transformed into 
an active Eoit'e 

Before the ii.se ul large factories in iiurope craftsmen writ scattered among 
many villages and towns, Each ptrinrmed his small job in houses a nil in the 
open nr while his wife .nod children helped him. Such craftsmen usually 
possessed a farm and garden whose psychological and physical fruits they en¬ 
joyed After consuming a part of whfti they had manufactured mid grown, they 
void ihe remainder to obtain other necessities. Under the rays ul the sun and 
am ids i i be fresh air and family warmth and kindness, they lived a quiet and 
happy life Desires were few; spirim. satisfied; bodies, healthy; and laitb and 
ethics alive On plantations and in churches and social gathering they lived in¬ 
dependent and in a spirit of sincerity, and rhe spiritual fathers fanned the spirit 
o i kindness and hope into their hearts Southing ihcm in die name of Christ. 

I k ,i ■: r be u pun hi m 11 a mo n g the m wt re iou nd i hr jso with mote ciq i! a I, they 
imi were dalesmen and farmer?, who purchased products manufactured arid 
farmed by others and when necessary, provided them wifh loans acid pte- 
p □ re h j sc greernents 

From ihc middle of the eighteenth century wj h the l read on x<\ industries 
and inventjeu - .. nrl .dong wifh it. acceleration of cap In tuition, this calm and 
i- eci r e Li ft w as tranfoi riled into a Mb of a nit i t iv an d m re s> W or k e 1% anti far me r.s 
poured into the cities from the villages and mountains and gathered in 
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the mid si of noisy, smoky factories and a polluted environment. Away From the 
warm kindness of wife and children, they lived beside i.hc huge and rough 
wheels of factories, '1 liis revolution occurred abruptly and it is called the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution; it first started in England, ihen spread co ocher European 
countries. 

The French Revolution and ihe Napoleonic: wars preoccupied other coun¬ 
tries of Europe, while England developed and progressed. 

The first invention in the weaving industry was made by James Hargreaves 
(d. 177H) in 177U, followed by Richard Arkwright's invention of the waier- 
iriiinc, and then James Witt opened ebe way ro the use of steam power in 17 Ay, 
The discoveries of hydro-pressure and ihen sr.ea.in power followed by electricity 
wrested power trom the hands of ihc workers. 

Although the governments and capitalists bench red enormously from the 
Industrial Revolution, which allowed them to amass wealth and expand their 
inline nee r the condition of the masses of people and workers deteriorated; 
pressure on them increased, wages declined, heavy taxes were levied on them 
and prices increased;. These workers, witnessed from dose proximity that the 
products of their labor ended up in the pockets of those who lived in palaces m 
comfort and affluence. T he advantage of these workers over the workers before 
the I ndustrial Revolution was that they now lived closer together and under the 
same roof] this closeness and cooperation gradually created in them a special 
spiritual and ethical state, and with respect to their ways of thinking and 
morality, they became a distinguished and urn ted group. Industrial and 
ca pirn list pressures further consolidated 1 1 if i r ranks. Subsequently, group 
resistance began and a united from of workers of die same mind emerged from 
i he bowels of the industrial nations At the beginning ot the birth of this baby 
governments and capitalists used all their power to choke and Stifle worker uni¬ 
ty, but this resulted in die power of the workers becoming even mate concen¬ 
trated and all wol'kets put aside racial and national differences axld cooperated 
to abram concessions and solidarity In the year 182*5 workers' unions were 
recognized and established in all the. industrial nations. They selected re presen 
tatives to negotiate for wages and to express concern overworking and health 
i ondiiions, and obliged governments in carry out recommended measures. El 
governments neglected to carry out union demands, they resorted to the 
weapon oi strikes, using Lheii monthly dues in finance them. Some limes the 
hardships of life forced them to back down from their demands and at othei 
times the industrialists gave in] but the overall outcome benefited the workers. 

In countries such as England workers possessed communal independence 
and depended on social cooperation, and in spite of rapid development of in¬ 
dustries, noticeable social differences and gaps did not occur and labor was in 
harmony with industrial progress Amid such changes and social condirions, 
workers and wage-earners were beginning io pimidpaie as accepted members 
of society. In countries where there was concern with labor conditions and pro- 
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visions tor livelihood the working <.1 a;$ possessed social organizations, selected 
representatives, and auacned a certain status in society. In countries Jess con¬ 
cerned with workers' grievances and where weaker social cooperation existed, 
workers became a distinct and separate class opposing the industrialists and 
capitalists. In such conditions ambitious men and. chose seeking positions of 
leadership rook advantage of the chaotic situation, the dissatisfaction, and the 
workers' sohdaucy to write a nicies and give speeches depicting the wretched 
life-style and Jack of workers' rights, and compared them with those of the 
capitalists and die employers; 

Rapid Industrial development and the sready increase in workers' power 
and soli da tity became a source of Ldcas ucihzcd to benefit anil to support this 
active class The perceptions of utopia which were derived largely from Creek 
thought and Christian teachings which had given adherents ideas, buT with 
no power io realize them were gradually be mg forgotten Now they re- 
emerged amid the industrial and sodal changes in Europe. This is me ibe 
united masses ol workers were susceptible to these cheorics and willing ro sup¬ 
port 1 hem. In addition, they wielded unprecedented power, having obtained a 
grip on ilie wheels of industry. 

The proponents of rhe freedom of ownership (most of whom had their 
origins in ihc pre-industrial age and belonged 'O die ilassical schooli generally 
were m agreement on the right to private ownership and t onsitiered freedom of 
individual ownership to be in the interest society From this point of view a 
society docs noi possess an identity separate fi'um ibai ol ihc individuals lorrm 
sng the society (contrary to presenr day Communists who assign an indepen' 
dent identity in society) Collectivists consider that individual and class in¬ 
terests, social justice, and equality must originate Irorn the Stale. Despite dif¬ 
ferences of opinion among them they agree on such issues as: < 1.) ownership 
before representing individual's desire for things, pertains to economic, social, 
and political relations hips; {2) individual ownership and economic relations ate 
bound within ibe realm of general social and poll den I relations, and change tri 
social structure and government; ought to occur in relation rn public interest: 
and ps) cite government must represent rhe public's welfare and take active part 
in public works and ownership so that it is able ro provide lor public welfare 
and c liml natc class d iffe re nces. [' he d iff'e re nc.es a mo ng Collect i vis rs eo ncc r n the 
means of achieving such a government, Some advocate revolution while others 
fountain ihai power should be obtained by working within the existing legal 
and social order. Another poini of contention among [hem is with respeit to 
the limits of govern mem in serve ruion and the extent io which private owner¬ 
ship may be demed to individuals, 

These two opposing the ones, absolute individual Ireedom and private 
ownership," and ' constraint on individuals and a communal and social owner¬ 
ship," have irreconcilably and distinctly coni tooted each other since the end nf 
the eighteenth century, A look at the history of western industrial transforms- 
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cions reveals char Theories of collectivism in their latter forms appear ac chc 
beginning of industrial transformation. As social and industrial cranslormauon 
conunucd the proponents of sock! and industrial collectivism increased anil 
their ideas converged. 

John Locke (1632-17041 

Locke says that God bestowed the land free to all men, and anyone who 
works on a piece of land is its owner. The principal issue here rests; on land and 
work. 

jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-7R) 

Rousseau believed that nature and man's superior instinci (fetret) are his 
foundation of happiness. 1 In every dimension one must return to nature and to 
superior instinct and chc laws and principles oi ownership must conform to 
nature. He believed that in cbe state of matte people possess equal rights. 
Private ownership, regulations, luxury and restrictions have become a source oi 
difficulty and deprivation. If we were ro point at the first criminal who 
originated all crime. Rousseau says, we must say chat tt is the person who for the 
first time fenced in a piece of land calling it "my property." All of the 
miserable laws and restrictions emanated from this concept. Anyone who 
abolishes rbc concept of ''my property" anti destroys the wall and, fence will 
serve society best. Rousseau then confesses that abolition of private property 
and a re turn to superior instinct and nature are impossible, but otje must try to 
restrict property ownership as much as possible and create obstacles (i.e., 
regulations) in its course of expansion, incorporating it into public welfare so 
ihfti certain people would not be able to use their wealth to purchase other's in- 
teJleevufd and physical abilities while some people remained so poor that they 
would have io sell their physical, abilities to secure livelihood, 

Maximilian de Robespierre (1758-1794) 

Robespierre was one of the leaders of ibe French Revolution and a disciple 
ot Rousseau. He maintained ihai since absolute equality and the abolition of 
private property were impossible, the Jaw must restrict ownership and limit irs 
duration. That is, ownership is to be allowed during an individual's life time 
anti after the person's death his property should belong to the scare and no one 
should have the right of inheritance. Such ideas and theories arc considered to 
be the reasons for as well as the prelude to the French Revolution. 9 

Francois Noel Babeuf (1760-1769) 

Babetrf stated that people have equal rights to property and that private 
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property and inheritance muse be abolished. 

Count Henry de Saint-Simon (1760-1 &25) 

Saint-Simon advocated chat a supreme religious council {following Lhc 
church's dfloat) must supervise people to ensure equality and safeguard peo¬ 
pled lights A parliamentary government should be established and industries 
should be owned by the government. Feudal Lords had no right to own proper¬ 
ly and ownership must be limited to the type or work performed Saint-Simon 
wiis a French thinker whose ideas became the focus of a special school of 
thought, 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte {1762-1814) 

A German philosopher, Fichte described ownership to be tdati unship bet¬ 
ween tnafl'and useful objects or a contract among people He recommended 
equal disui bunion of work and wealth, and said that govern me nts should 
stabilize prices He regarded government responsible foi regulating the 
economy (ihe German National Socialist Patty is founded on bis ideas) 

Jttemy Rcntham (1749-1832) 

beruhftm was a renowned lawyer and legislator who declared that owner¬ 
ship is a creation of law and has its roots in human nature and in metaphysics. 
Since natural endowments ate meant equally for everyone, by law they must be 
divided equally and m accordance with people's abilities. 

Pierre Joseph Proudhon (£809-651 

Proudhon was a French thinker adamantly opposed to private ownership 
of land and strongly in lav nr of giving workers their rights lie believed char 
those who took ownership ia.l tracts of Land, and the employers who did nm pay 
chc workers an amount equal to the value o£ their labor, were transgressor and 
thieves. Society, he maintained, must rest on the basis of individual right of 
ownership m ibe produces of their labor. Governments support oppressors and 
rbost: who transgress on others rights. Therefore, managing the affairs of peo¬ 
ple should he taken ywav from governments and entrusted to the people so that 
unity and order may be restored 

Louis Ulanc (LSI 1-82) 

A French socialist and historian. Blanc did not believe in (he equality of 
abilities arid talents, He rejected the notion of iht equality of professions and 
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the benefits accruing from work, Blanc coined the well-known phrase, "from 
everyone according to his ability and to everyone according r.n his need.'' which 
later became the slogan for most socialists. lit proclaimed that the only way to 
perfect people and society was to implement ibis slogan, He exhorted workers 
to form cbeir own government in order to reach this goal and obtain their 
rights. 

Karl Marx [18IB-84) 

Marx was born into a Jewish Prussian family and grew up amidst the rapid, 
industrial changes of the mid-nineteenth century which saw unemployment 
crises and the accompanying stress on workers. Dissatisfaction and a stare of 
readiness for revolution, especially in Germany, resulting flora workers' 
organization had permeated to other classes Various parties and groups were 
organized ro assist and lead workers in obtaining their rights. One such group 
was the League of the Just , established in Germany, which with the intellectual 
collaboration of Marx and his colleague, Engels, issued a tract in ia4ts which 
has become known as The Communist Manifesto. It included a statement of 
principles and a call for action. In the Manifesto the class struggle between 
Capitalists and workers and toilets (the proletariat) is spelled out in historical 
terms and predicts the victory of the deprived people once they have been able 
to obtain control over the means of production. It urges the workers to unite 
and break their chams. 

Once the revolutionary movements predicted by Mam failed to Occur, he 
was exiled from Germany and lived a bard life in England writing articles and 
working as a newspaper reporter. He began to revise and complete his theories 
until the first volume of Dus Kapitai was-published in 1877. Alter Misix's death 
i hr- second and third volumes were published during 1S81 to 189^ by bn gets. 
These publications, which have been translated into different languages, 
among Other theories and changes had a profound impact on the spread of 
socialism and provided it with documentary support and jusifii a Linn. 

The above discussion of ideas and i henries of various thinkers summarizes 
the theories ibat have appeared from die dawn of the Industrial Revolution, In 
regard to these theories, and keeping in mind the social conditions and 
economic environment in the West, it is certain riiat all or most of them arc 
derived from the thoughts of scholars within a limited subject area, and cannoi 
be considered as absolute and eternal. Since the purpose of this volume is in 
describe Islam's view of ownership and its system, we arc compelled to leave 
this brief review and further inquiry into these ideas—with their inherent rotv 
tradicdims, shortcomings and solutions—to life experts, perhaps die pro¬ 
pone mi of these ideas themselves do not consider them as universal and ab¬ 
solute- only Karl Marx has based bis theories on the foundation of class struggle 
with generalisations applicable both to the past and furtue. Marx also introdqc- 
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ed historical niaceiialism and by so doing expanded rhe domain of contradic¬ 
tion and motion m the principles of creation and the universe, 
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I Ji li 11 ljcques ftouseaU is HO i ig1 1 !-e«‘ii 1 1l philosopher whose ideas and opinions pro- 

rbundsv influenced the l : rcnch Revokitim: He (hotly bflrevul 1 G«d ilufcjgh lie was f>os<imi5(ic 
about me or^ni^Mimi nt rh.e chvirth 

Rousseau bdievts dial human nature has been created pure, tree, and happy, it is society dm 
enslaves rn^n. makes him miserable and iertpune, uni ties chains and bridles of laws around Ins 
neck I hmugh ihwe chains arid bridles, he maintains, nlun •? luinrd iii«- I he hewer of wood for 
iUhers Since diete bonds ill ia^.s Limnor be completely broken man must submit ■->!ily to j ie i y 
chai Ik himscll has fashioned and seek liberty will si il;.n -jiiiieiy'' freedom, NOn muse establish 
ihe foundation id guvn nrncnn. Kings have no hereditary or Divine rig hr Human nvilimnim 
y ij-. t yirjier and grearer cormptluei bondage, and impurity as Jr progresses Literature, an, and 
l he a ere are attributes o; Corfu pdO£ he main rams, because these are instruments end attributed c*l 
1 11 x-.j iy [.usuries are the outcome sil wo^lih and inequality where cme group plimdri' the rese and 
provides lot itwdl w.di instruments of luxury. 

Rousseau went thrOUg 1 1 vjiious phases in his life, hi Tin Ctur/atsius r.-f } j Rpturzon rer at! hi 
i-riv.-(/w Solitary Walks r he dncHbcv ihr first phase of his tite In Sticiaf Cotitn/Li he describes 
Ins son, 1 1 and polimal views During rhe Iasi years of liis lik b" became so suspicious that he mi 
agiued am uc.rion ur criticism was- an iiisuli m him. 

1 I he Trent 1 1 Kcvul.n son wJulJi began m I7RP was a luroisifcwenfc ol the Industrial RevvLuiinti 
jfuJ .b us spawned by r and ended m 1793 If rhe leaders of ihe FcyoIu rinn were asked about tk 
eaaci aims of the; rrvnJuiion, thev would have responded only with a few negalivc ^'igans such as 
L no capitalism,'" ' itu mnnsrclnv 1 "no ownership,' :mi| no i hutch " Relying upon ihese 
nf-g^i v-:' slogans the revoiinon began syilh flood of blo-crd and his' 1 he revolution s wounded 
a:ic! mad vipci >.w; i l iJ and itimed killing tlsoSr nUac .nil atsr. friends and adversaries. It would 
even bue its own organs out uf hi Uc anger, 

In i hr nnriM t>f h I it- % rises uf the revolution i he goyi'inmcnt stood behind i In- guillotine and the 
baird cif iIce cannon Different groups held ibe handle of Lhe guillulirh; <>r <ai behind cannon cans 
at different times! A few soWitrs of rhe revolution sutii fls Robespierre. whose ?dcy*' wi ne discussed 
earlier, eliminated rhe^r rivals anr| bedioed that revolution must rcMUinur until land labul, and 
1 1iE- ir'icHir- Lif production were equally distributed among ihe people Ht U^- 1 was sent to the 
Ifi.i i JJv'ti ne 

in 1K15. after he bad exhausted the \w breads of life From France fbcough his military i K|ieil 

(ion. ......was .'CM icj-cuIo and the revolution ceased Ifi ihe I'icnch Revolulion ihe King and 

the t^ueen wort both sent to the guillutsue and die ink ol monarchy was abolished L he capiinlists 
■css! r lie.- :r prupc.ny Tn she irLuir- u i lie victory of reason people jiliinileted churches, i in prisoned or 
si:iii priests in the guillotine, church bells wetr ; rnrliEii down andl mask into -cannons uin! 
muskets, bill ultimately a rdf-willed despot like Napoleon wax eiltbtoocd with fanfare 1 Property 
pjssr il 11 :■ ri[,-■*■ Lndlords. In 1 h-fJ ■' ibe civil law was codified atsd signed by Napukott Article l*o 
pjiKhiirned chat ownenhip was a.n irialifh^hJe -ickJ holy right uf msi; 1 

ibe doors of Lbe< hutches were reopened widi much route sp lender and 11 lurch bells began to 

loll Tin- outioflir '?l all 1 1 i tsliK n I $ hc:cd was nothing but a change .urward appcHiantH, rules, 

arid names Why J because |che revoluEiunalirs] had ikj dear aLtns and plan 1 . [!i should be mm 
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tiorsed in passing that] lijtlLc rlyjJSR human passion and sentiments acid mo-mencary conditions are 
ideas and intrinsic human u ndendtS- Change in aicrjvjcy js frradjal and related 1u 01 her factors: 
"Lo ALLah cbingeth not the condition of u folk yniil tbry (fiisi) change that which is in their 
hires’ 1 ptJlT: 11). 

A positive outcome of the Frcmli RevnJurmn the necogruucin that agitataon and revolution 
were not constructive: Thereafter nurds and intellects were directed toward piaccieiJ social and 
economic doctrines 
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Muni i.ust his [henry in philosophical, historical, general, and universal 
nrrm. and has found in every country follower* who consider hus ideas as fixed 
und universal. Societies and governments have been established url the basis nl 
bis ideas. It is therefore, important 10 devoir as much artcmion as possible to 
his ideas and study them in tins volume so ihal the concepts upon which Marx's 
Theories are built and other ideas chat are derived from them arc explained 
fully. Marx’s genius was that he was able tu classify ihr sc altered ideas and 
choughts, of the classical socialists and complete them with his own theories 
based on ihc principles of the contradiction of historical materialism 
(dialectics), and place the entire natural, economic, social, scientific, and 
religious issues and changes on [his Inundation. 

In summary, Marx's natural and historical dialectic Ls that nature and its 
phenomena arc continuously in a state of motion and e void lion. Interpretation 
and description of any phenomenon is related to che Locality of events and 
transformations which have Occurred in i he past and the hidden cun trad Ect ions 
within it. Economic and social conditions are but a manifestation .of economic 
contradictions, continuous evolving and transforming oi which will lead to a 
collectivist order. Therefore, just as rhe will and human intellect do nut affect 
lire natural order, but rather are subject to it. they are subject to the social order 
as well, it is not human thoughi, will, and action which bring about cir- 
cumstances and conditions, hut auiomaric and autonomous economic situa¬ 
tions which shape thought, ideas, and the environment, The economic in- 
frmrueiure consists ul'the means and the force uf production which began with 
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human hand and body, then encompassed rocks and woods, and advanced to 
bows and arrows, the axe, ihe ploughshare, picam power, electricity, en ■ On 
this base, economic and social changes, beginning with early communes, 
feudalism, and bourgeois capitalism advanced toward socialism and eventually 
communism. Tire intellectual, political. legal, and religious institutions, n is 
maintained, arc reflections of the depth of such an evolution. The forces of pro¬ 
duction and the productive clashes and lire contradictions between them arc rbc 
dynamic forces of history, in tire womb uf every stage of produi non contradic¬ 
tion is formed, and once it has reached maturity it negates the previous stage, 
and -along with it the structure of ownership and those protecting it alter. 

Mam and his followers consider din material und historical interpretation 
to be the only Lrue and main source of events and consider any doubt and 
hesitation regarding this interpretation as doubting che real causes. They regard 
any other theory and interpretation as "imaginary," and "unrealistic," And 
this "cudgel of heresy and calling one a fool,'' is preferred over any theory 
which opposes theirs. In all their books and interpretive essays—on every page 
and line—the evidence for this "modern-century cudgel of heresy" can be 
observed, Intellectual vanity and prejudice can be observed among laymen as 
well as scholars of every belief, principle, and ideal E&<ii group is accustomed 
to and fond of its own ideas while considering his opponents' ideas 
"erroneous" and J yand considers only the product of’their own in¬ 
tellect as "beautiful," "polished," and "realistic." Nevertheless, if arch- 
followers of Marxist theories would allow me (and not condemn me at once 
wich their ''cudgel of heresy" and charges of ''visionary," "idealise," and 
' 'unrcaiist,’') I will provide my critical comments, and if I am mistaken in my 
understanding and criticism, 1 look for i heir guidance. My intention ls ro ex¬ 
amine i he economic and social issues of Marxism, and if reference is made to ir.s 
general philosophical issues it will only be parenthetical co its economic and 
philosophic^I discussion 

What makes agreement with Marx so easy is that his economic and $01 ml 
principles and laws are supported by historical facts and not based on 
hypothetical and subjective premises. Therefore, if chest laws and principles are 
verified in ihcir historical aspects, chcir effects, requirements arid components 
will also be verif ied wjih respect lo the pa.se, present and future, but if then 
validity is not proven, or their invalidity is proven, ihcn rbc .superstrue lu re and 
the branches would be shaken or destroyed. In that ca.se, one musT change ihr 
mechodology of reasoning in order to find che causes of historical and economic 
events and a system which would conform rn The determinable reakry. 

What is certain and generally agreed upon is [hat every occurrence nr eve nr 
is based on a cause or causes; the differences of opinion ungulate in a search tor 
trurh-S and oircumsrancc.s surrounding a cause or causes. Marxism, as was 
pointed our, considers matter as the cause of historical events as in natural 
events. From ihis aspect, since humans arc also a pari of nature and history, 
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physically tJicy consist of matter, and intellectually and ideologically they ait 
the result oi hiStCfnal ilia leaks. The question which h rises here is that accor¬ 
ding to the law of causality what causes the movement of history and all of its 
components? Mark’s answer is. it is the means of production which have 
become the source of class conflict and move me ni in history. Contradictions 
and antagonisms within existing classes gradually grow until abruptly they 
burst the upper crust and destroy in. from Marx's viewpoint this const flutes the 
cause of causes, and is a by-product of historical and social change, Man has no 
influence or voscc in this powerful and inevitable process in spire of the fact 
[hat this occurrence is not accidental, 

if thss is Mars ism, the best issue which arises and comes tef occupy 
everyone's mind (particularly those who shirk responsibility) is precisely the 
removal of responsibility from man's shoulders a ml submission to historical 
determinism Otherwise the question si ill remaining is that according to the 
principle of causality what Is the reason lor lhc appearance of ihr means of pro¬ 
duction and clie'emergence of con trad in ions? The Marxists respond; acr joist ion 
of che means of production has been iho inirial cause which lias [Tested 
capitalism and built ihr class simuure. Ii is this whic h brings about com.radii.- 
core move me i it. and will I cat! 10 explosion. This combination oi contradiction 
and change, they maintain, proceeds forward umil the means of produt l ion are 
returned to che hands of [be forces of produi iron in a more complete form and 
signals the beginning of socialist society or socialism itsdl Fhtirefore, before 
[he existence of che means of production there wets stagnation, but I tow have 
the means of production become possessed by people and foi wha! reasons? 
Have they been possessed of themselves or ha? man acquired them? Necessari¬ 
ly, human experient r and inrdku have been a factor. 

T.ei us now examine these propositions. Diversification and historical 
evolution, from the Marxian pnim of view, arc the effects of these initial causes’ 

I be emergence uf the means of production, confiscation and misappropriation 
by ;i particulaf class, and denying access to the means of production and their 
benefits to the producing class. 1 hese causes, taken together, lead to conflicts 
among classes and history's motion begins. Therefore, Lf lhese causes bad not 
raken place ami eonfliets had noi arisen, then the process of histoiy would have 
been halted’ Uliimaiety, when workers and wage earners become owners oi the 
means uf production and socialism is completely established and class, conflic t 
1 1 ;l>. Ceased to exist then history's motion and hence evolution must also come 
in a huh 1 expect a clear answer from the world-viewing Marxist scholar. 

Since the proponents of theory ol historical materialism consider thought 
and intellect a ref leu inn of i lie tv nn omit and historical moods ,md manifesta¬ 
tions, they rammi possibly believe in an absolute truth. Then huw du they con¬ 
sider i heir theory tube absolute, eternal, and everlasting? Since there is no con¬ 
vincing anil dear answer to this question, one must, by resorting to the very 
same Marxian principles which state that every subjective phenomenon is a 
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reflect inn of Lea time and economic stage, announce chan Marxian theories and 
tliost of his followers ate St ten a reflection and a by-product of a particular 
economic stage and social system and cannot be everlasting, eternal, and ab¬ 
solute. 

As wai pointed nut earlier, from the middle of the eighteenth century in¬ 
dustrial changes gradually began to appear in Europe, anti in i.hc beginning of 
the nineteenth century changes in economii and social conditions were .so rapid 
that they moved faster than policy makers and men of ideas. This situation 
(which in comparison to the length of man's mysterious, eternal, and 
everlasting history can be considered only a fraction of a second) presents a nar¬ 
row scale for fudging and evaluating changes, Marx prescribed this narrow scale 
in the Form of a law governing changes in social affairs everywhere;—from Lhc 
beginning to the end- How could these limited prescriptions and principles 
pass as universal laws of existence and change from the dawn of man, when no 
one can claim to have a definite knowledge of life before recorded history of 
mankind? If to understand the past we have to find polished stones, spears, 
and wood from within the dark and ambiguous depths of history and use them 
as a scale for measuring changes, then what should be conjectured and what 
i ourses ought to be found about events in the infinite future? It is not necessary 
t-u go back in history or jump into the infinite future; nineteenth century to the 
present is before our eyes and we can see how fully these predictions have 
become it reality. In countries such as England, Germany, and France, as ihr 
forces of production advanced they moved further away from the explosive 
socialist and communist revolution, The origin of the Russian revolution was 
neither a perfection of the means of production nor a result of internal 
economic conflict or revolution nf opposing classes. It occurred in an environ¬ 
ment of tyranny and repression by ibe ruling dire and amidst a war by the 
military forces. It was after the Russian Revolution rhac the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion look place in Russia If the Industrial Revolution had taken place before 
dir October revolution, the Russian Revolution would not have occurred 


MARXIAN VihW OF RRMGTQN 

The Marxist poem of view is that economic and social conditions are ihe 
sources of phenomena in life and no other theory is true Therefore, a Marxist 
always attempts to discover or jusHfy relationships between economic condb 
Hons and ideas, society, and religion. 

By and large, materialists have justified ihe reasons for the emergence of 
religious beliefs among nations- - from die dawn of history and in any form—as 
part of human weakness and ignorance before the force of nature and us 
mysteries. According to this interpretation, as long as mall is weak and ignorant 
fie will possess such beliefs. If we take into consideration die amount of seien- 
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cifit ability and capability for discovery of the secrets of nature on man's pan 
and weigh ii against his impotence before death, disease, and natural 
calamities, we must have enough sense co perceive die insignificance of that 
which has been discovered ol die secrets of creation in comparison to the 
unknowns. We must confess to man's egotism, weakness, and ignorance. And 
if the reason for the emergence anti permanence of religious beliefs is merely 
man's, impotence and weakness, then everyone must forever believe in religion. 
Since irut scholars are also intelligent people and realise their insignificance 
and weakness before the mysteries of the universe, they musi have even firntei 
religious beliefs. I'his reasoning, true or not, has nothing to do with economic 
issues. Marxism resorts to a different justification and says: religion is a 
phenomenon which has emerged from the minds and the environments ol the 
poor and those who have suffered, in order to provide them with consolation 
against their miseries. It arts as a breathing valve for the deprived and gives 
hope to the hopeless 

According to this justification the phenomenon of religion has emerged 
from among the deprived, the dejected, and the suffering classes in society. Is 
ibis justification supported by historical facts? History dearly shows that 
religious beliefs have always been present among ail classes, and religious 
iidherents have never belonged to a specific class. Many kings, capitalists, and 
rulers have followed rhe prophets and some have given their wealth, power, 
and even lives tor the sake of religion. 

Was there no religious hclici in early collectivist societies prior to the ap¬ 
pearance of class conflicts? Since Marxism hai realized that its justification is 
nut supported by historical facts, it has resorted to another explanation and 
justification It maintains that religion is a phenomenon related to capitalism 
and supported by rulers and guardians of capitalism as a shield for guarding 
themselves while stupefying the minds of the deprived, .satisfying the poor, and 
providing opium to the toilers that keep them happy, satisfied, content, and 
unrcbclJious until they have forgotten their rights. They would he thus in the 
hope: of spiritual rewards and rely on fate; they would yield to any miserable 
form of existence. 

It cannot be denied that religions have on occasions diverged from rhe 
principles which were initially proclaimed by the prophets. More often than not 
religion became an instrument of oppression, injustice, and repression But can 
ihis be attributed to the righteous principles of religion itself? An oppressor 
would resort to any living—money, weapons, and manpower—and ro pro¬ 
pagandist ic means such us books, publications, artistic talents, and poeiry in 
Older to strengthen his oppressive power. Religion, too, is one such instrument, 
ft we consider all these phenomena as manifestation of Lhc capitalist class and 
its rulers and guardians, then religion ought 10 be considered as another Such 
phenomenon The history of religious movements and ihr accounts which exist 
of the Lives of the prop bees arc undeniable testa mony that those who called for 
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justice rebelled against oppressive rulers arid kings. They were supporters of the 
deprived, rhe oppressed, and the outcasts I he first to respond to [lie ialJ of 
God's prophets were the deprived and outcasts. 1t was they who wholehearted ly 
accepted rhe call of the prophets and defended it by giving generously of 'heir 
blood nrtdl wealrh, With their pure hearts and minds, they nourished the innate 
calls of the prophets to worship God and carried the banner of freedom to the 
four corners of the world Little evidence can be seen in the history of religion 
that those who initially accepted the calls of the prophets tame from among 
mlels, capitalises, or kings Indeed, this latter class was in the forefront of op¬ 
position while the followers of the prophets were tortured, killed, and suffered 
at the hands of this class. Were the first enemies of Abraham, Moses a od Jesus 
not Nimrod. Pharaoh, the wealthy Jews, and the Roman emperors? Did nut 
hostilities against the call of Islam come from rhe wealthy, ihe usurer, and the 
arisLrocracv of the Qutaysh? Were they not the miens of the east and west who 
after the first period of the Islamic movement brought their forces against the 
expansion of Islam causing bloody .wars? Did not the followers of Christ and his 
apostles and the first groups of Muslims come from among rhe poor classes? 
These are undeniable facts of history. 

The Marxian justifications about the phenomena of religion ate neither 
supported by documents nor do they rest upon historical and social facts and 
human nature. More than anything else, the primary source of human 
belief—correct or incorrect—is The instinctive search lor understanding the 
causes and reasons for events, an escape from mortality, and acquisition of im- 
mortality and a feeling of responsibility. In this instinct all men are similar. It is 
within the realm of acqurced knowledge—thinking and reasoning—lhai dif¬ 
ferences and divergence of ideas occur. The initial calls by the prophets were 
based upon ibis instinctive perception and stimulation. Diversification and 
evolution of religion bear no relationship to economic changes The daim chat 
religion at first was local and tribal and then was used by emperors to expand 
their domain worldwide, is not borne out by the prophetic texts and historical 
facts. The QuTantc verses and the explicit call of Islam are cleat testimonies 
that from the very same isolated environment of Arabia the message of Islam 
was universal. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 

In Marxism, pliilosophy and science, like other facets o! life, arc the pro¬ 
duct and consequence of infrastructure and changes in the means of produc¬ 
tion. This is Marxism in a nutshell. In order to justify this, Marxists have pro¬ 
vided reasons and evidence based oh their confined outlook. I heir reasoning is 
based on a principle that man, like other creatures, is to tally subject to acid is a 
creation of natural elements and the environment; he possesses no free will or 
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independent thought. Based on this view there are no speafic boundaries or 
characteristics of man as distinguished from those of other creatures and no in¬ 
clusive and exclusive definition exists 10 separate him from bis environment 
and society. 1 Only the principles of dialectics;; motion, and instability govern 
natural beings as well as the universe and man and blends them together, 

One cannot deny, however, that man has a mysterious physical and 
■spiritual composition and possesses menial and voluntary characteristics that 
distinguish him from other creatures: Nature with all its specialties and creature 
is governed by specif it and particular laws and systems and docs not diverge 
from them. It is only man who, after undergoing various siagcs of evolution, 
faces a vast and unlimited opportunity for voluntary changes and mental 
transformations, h is only man who can describe and conceive the notiuri of 
time and change in nature. If man is removed from nature nothing except 
nature and natural creatures with their slow and limited evolution will be left, 
fif ing enmeshed lo perpetual physical change m l constant internal reactions, 
roan becomes aware of the voluntary and elevating progress vl his intellect 
besides providing tor his basic necessities, his intellect awakens in him an aim 
or goal in life "Finis sense appears in the simple perception ul an absolute and 
powerful force, God, and then is directed toward self and sensuous and prac¬ 
tical relations and responsibilities. Man coordinates hts movements and actions 
in accordance with these responsibilities which ire the same as goals specified 
by himself At this stage conscience, which ls a reflection of actions and goals in 
a progressive intellect, wiLl cake root within him. He will find himself with 
freedom of thought and will At this stage man finds himself responsible in 
relations to others Through this realization he tan coordinate hrs thoughts and 
actions, display innovative actions, and use them to achieve hts goals. As his 
understanding, knowledge, and experience enhance hts goals become more 
pronouced. Therefore, while man is influenced by the environment, he is ut 
the same time the master and shaper of lane, History is nothing but human 
consciousness, innovations, and. development. To ihink of man as a passive and 
simple ' instrument ' is to disregard and undermine his potential and stature. 
Disregarding man's ability is rcncamount to denying the obvious, documented 
history of man's initiatives, constructive ness, and transformations. 

The origin ol philosophy is a search for the reasons and relationships of be¬ 
ings arid to discern goals and. objectives. Proclivity for beauty a till Election 
inward arc items from intrinsic and free human Intellect which are the same in 
any situation and environment, The methods of reasoning and synthesis o! 
arguments have been classified in various forms and have given rise to 
theoretical and applied philosophy, The reason that these arguments arc not 
bound by a particular time and place is that similar theories and ideas havcoc- 
' cured nt different times and places, Metaphysical theories as well as 
materialistic theories have existed at different times and in different countries, 
each having produced followers, equipped with methods of achieving ihcir 
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id rajs. For example, the theory of evolution and change. and the foundation of 
Marxian general philosophy had bee a a subject of discussion s.incc ancient 
limes, and had several discussers such as Hcnacleiius and Anaximander in the 
5 rh tentutv B.C,, the Muslim sage, Sadr ud-Din Shirazi, in line seventeenth 
century, and most of the western thinkers before Lhc Industrial Revolution. In 
spite of industrial progress in western count ties, metaphysics was more l irmly 
rooted there while the followers qf materialism were fewer in number. While in 
countries such as France and Indy, both latecomers to the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, the followers of materialistic philosophy were numerous, I'bc claim ul 
Marxism that metaphysics is the philosophy of the ruling classes and 
technologically backward countries is nor substantiated by historical facts. 
Some arch-followers of Marx's duel lines maintain that since metaphysics is 
founded on absolute truth, it requires social systems to be absolute and un- 
changing; therefore, the supporters of metaphysics arc also supporters of l-he 
ytatu.i <itio. Nevertheless, many ancient and modern metaphysical philosophers 
such as Socrates and Plato were the driving force behind changes and were op 
posed to autocracy and absolute ownership, whereas more often ihc 
materialistic philosophers, e.g., Heracleitus m ancient rimes and Hobbes in the 
modern period supported aristocracy, autocracy, ami absolute ownership. 

The source and stimulus fur she advent of science—meaning physical and 
empirical science which result in the discovery of the secrets ol nature and lead 
to new investigations is due largely to a quest for the basic needs of 
livelihood However, more often inner deshes for discovering rhe unknown and 
understanding natural causes have aEso contributed or served as the main cause 
of ihc advent of science. If, like a Marxist* we Consider economic conditions m 
be ihe only cause fot the advem of the empirical arid applied sciences we must 
overlook the spiritual causes and historical facts, and we musi close our minds 
with an imaginary lid, inflection of a limited perception, I! we consider change 
in the means of production and economic circumstances as the sole cause of the 
advent ol Sl ienrific Theories and iet hnological inventions, then in an attempt to 
make them conform to changes in economic conditions and iri the means of 
production we will be faced with an inadequate explanation which will nor 
help us reach a definite and absolute truth. We observe 1 hat there have existed, 
and still exist, nations with similar economic and social conditions, but with 
different degrees of scientific progress. Why should we consider scientific 
theories and invent ions as the suuice of industrial change when there is clear 
historical evidence to lhc contrary? Thousands of years ago die Chinese and rhe 
Greeks had theories and made discoveries about the mysteries of nature which 
proved to be accurate after many centuries, and some results were obtained 
form thorn. For example, ihc discovery of magnetism and printing by the 
Chinese; the use of water power by the Greeks; the theories of chemistry 
(alchemy), laws of optics, rhe reflection and refraction of light and many other 
mathematical, astronomical, medical, and anatomical observations by Muslim 
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scientist]; all arc undeniable eontribulions which occurred before the Industrial 
Revolution What do Galileo's and Kepler's theories of the earth's movement 
around the sun or the law of gravity have to do with changes in the means of 
production? The reality is rhac chc sensory elements, talents, life’s basic 
necessities* ddcn.sc against sickness, death and wars; all of ihese clearly arc chc 
sources of phenomena, and one cannot pass a correct and convincing judgment 
by looking only from a narrow perspective. Indeed, if Scientific theories arc 
merely Outcomes oi economic changes and social condi do ns, how could Marx¬ 
ian theories be absolute and permanent? 


CLASSES 

In Marxist theory the means of production continue the foundation of 
class structure. This implies that society is divided inro two distinct classes - the 
rulers and the ruled, This is considered the basis of society, and other 
manifestations of life are its components. Once a group manages to acquire 
control of the means of production (which arc the only factors, stimuli, and 
sources oi power), that group becomes the privileged ami absolute ruling class; 
other people are ruled and exploited This is the only reason for the formation 
and perpetuation of governments. It is this principle in primitive and ultimate 
collectivist societies rhai ceases to operate. 

Such a claim can be proven iti societies in which social destinies ami condi¬ 
tions arc governed by a type of capitalism winch is dependent upon the means 
oi production. If. however, we express doubts concerning ihe exclusive impact 
oi the means of production in shaping societies; destinies and structure, then it 
should be up to chose who claim otherwise <o provide convincing reasons to 
prove their claim. 11 we say ihat seeking superiority and obtaining power and 
authority over other people originate from human nature and instinct and that 
history dearly demorutrates that many nomadic tribes {which did not possess 
means of production) attacked and conquered c ities (which possessed means ol 
production, but lacked will power) and established powerful and long-lasting 
governments or that groups possessing beliefs and principles hoc am c dominant 
mien., then one should either think of hrsfory as illusory or express doubts 
abnui ibe realism of Marxist theory. Ls ii noi possihlc for a government to be 
i he res id 1 of needs to .set up limits and regulations and m he ihc executor of 
laws? Is it also nor possible thai a government rail Larne into bring as a result of 
certain beliefs, me ism, and n desire to pjorect a certain national identity? It can¬ 
not hr denied that economic conditions have profoundly aftei ted the establish 
mem and transformations of governments, but historical mid spiritual analysis 
reveafe that they arc mu the only causes Social problems me not like i twin ml or 
mathematical problems m be subsumed under a single formula or "law ' If at 
Some period in time and in some corner ot the world hcnasn governments 
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emerged based on the means of production and proceeded to move along wiih 
changes in the means of produnion,, can their experiences be taken as a general 
rule (like mathematical problems) and be projected back as far as the beginning 
of history and of societies or be applied ro i he end oi history? The fact of the 
matter is ihai the reasons for the emergence of various classes and governments 
ale as varied as the factors and reasons tor historical and spiritual mysteries. One 
should never consider the impact of military power mid individual power in 
shaping social conditions and tn netting up governments to be less important 
than economic reasons. If a regime is founded according to economic laaors 
alone, (hen today's arms and the mili tary race for the destruction cH other 
governments would be a futile act. 

THE EARLY [PRIMITIVE] COLLECTIVISM 

Marxism expresses decisive opinions regarding early collectivist social order. 
One ul the reasons for this ''decisive’" and " indubi table'' rheorv—derived 
from history's past and ambiguous depths—rs based on the study of ihe living 
conditions of savage and semi-savage tribes which still remain seal tried around 
the world. These tribes share food and shelter, Studies of their way ui living 
have noi yet determined whether the members of the tribe are equal among 
themselves with respect to ownership and distribution. Assuming perfect 
deduction, how could that be a yardstick to measure life over the past 
thousands of years and, moreover, why have these tribes not been subjm ro ihe 
laws of change and transformation? 

Another Marxist justification regarding the communal form of life in early 
societies rs that since the means of production were restricted to riaturai tools, 
and food and shelter were also inadequate, anything which was obtained was 
necessarily shared by all members ol the tribe but an opposite conclusion can 
also be made from ibis line of reasoning; since the means of production such 35 
rocks and wood were free and equally accessible ro everyone (unlike food and 
shelter) and no one privately possessed them. gLven the differences in physical 
ability and skill, anyone could keep for himself and his family that which he ac¬ 
quired. Given this possibility, since food and si re I ter were divided equally 
among members of the erfbe, that, could not have been attributed to anything 
else buT 10 ihe purity of hearts which had not been contaminated with greed 
and covetousness, it is said that the remaining savage tribes around the world, 
such as those in North America, divide food among themselves and attend to 
their sick and more often chan nor they dispense with their own food and 
shelter for the sake of die sick, Perhaps the reason for early collectivism was due 
to shared ownership and human kindness, 

SLAVERY SOCIETY 

[According to Marxism] at this stage of history the means 01 production tn 
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collectivist .soi iciics advanced to a point where production exceeded family and 
tribal Iliads. With an increase in production and the means to produce [hem 
within the limited capacity of the ro mm unity, either progress and change in 
i he means of production had ro be brought to a bah of other forms of human 
potential had to he generated ro proceed ar the same rate as the progress in the 
means of production Since the means of production do not remain stagnant, 
other forces must necessarily begin to function At this stage slavery begins, 
Prior to slavery, prison els of war were killed to avoid cost and the burden of 
holding them, but afeet slavery became established wars became a device, like 
Other devices, to enslave the conquered If a tribe was incapable ol attacking 
other tribes, it took slaves from among us own numbers This, it is maintained, 
was the lirst contradiction ol history which began to form in the womb of early 
collectivist society, i.r , some people by acquiring control over the means of 
production found political and social power and became the masters. The class 
which was deprived of ill means became ihe slaves. 

The first question that comes to mind in regard to the above explanation 
is. what was the reason that some people found the opportunity and the 
privilege of bringing the means of production into thcii control whereas others 
could not? Moreover, if the only reason for taking slaves was to use their man¬ 
power in production, why then were other types of readily available workers, 
e.g., wage earners and servants, not utilized even though they were inexpensive 
to os( and less cumbersome ro maintain and, above all, posed less danger of 
entering into alliance against ihcir masters? If we claim that the most mtporiant 
reason nr the only reason for having obrained and monopolized the means of 
production had been ihe spiritual and physical superiority of a group and ihai 
slavery too arose out of the domineering and privilege-seeking disposition ol 
certain groups, then there would not be any room left for doubts about the 
origins of slavery. For ihis reason, we can still nb serve that despite all changes in 
i he meancs of prodm lion anil after the passage of thousands of years since the 
eaity i Lse of slavery, i be taking of captives and making them slaves has been 
pcrpcmail'd in various forms, 4 


THE FEUDAL SOCIETY 

According die Marxism the heavy burden ol production fell on the 
shoulders of the slaves, As consumption and expenditures by both slaves and 
masters increased, the pressure brought upon ihe.slaves also increased, and con¬ 
sequently cooperation and unity among staves grew- uniil ihr contradiction bet¬ 
ween masters and slaves reatbed a poim where it weakened the class of owners 
and masters. The debilitated masters were no longer able to manage and main- 
rain production and the means of production by using slaves. I he masters were 
compelled to divide the land ihcy possessed among slaves and to set them lree 
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SO shat they could easily and without trouble reap the frith of the labor of the 
peasant,''slave leaving some for rbcm for this reason slavery evolved 
automatically coward feudalism and finally disappeared. 

In Mantisc interpretation, revolution, and rebellion by slaves—in the final 
stage of contradiction between them and the masters—did not occur. 
Therefore, one must either abandon the Marxist principle of revolutionary 
change or show the point at which a revolutionary change takes place, because 
such a justification is no more than saying that masters and owners oi the means 
of production set the staves free peacefully and divided up die land among 
themselves- Moreover, history does not demonstrate chat in all economic and 
social transformation feudalism has followed slavery. There ate many historical 
examples where following the conquest and ihe establishment of despotic 
regimes feudalism emerged even though slavery had not previously existed in 
that society. On the other hand, wc sec that in feudal societies slavery remained 
even after rebellions by slaves. In the hjstory of nations slaves have rebelled 
because of oppression and feeling of contempt for their masters and in order to 
free themselves and to abolish slavery. This has nothing to do with changes in 
the means of production, The more we study past history the more we see no 
relation between the means of production and social changes. Lixcepc in special 
circumstances and in certain countries, social changes have occurred without a 
concomitant transformation of the means of production. The shortcomings of 
the Marxist explanation is that it neglect factors in human nature and other 
noneconomic conditions, 


TRANSITION TOWARD CAPITALISM 

Marxism justifies transition toward capitalism from feudalism as follows: 
feudalism constantly augments lls power by capturing land and taking control 
over the advanced means of production As mote capital, land, and the means 
of production and output become concentrated through ownership and posses 
sinn, pressure increases on those peasants who are productive The origin of 
concern ration of capital and Financial power, it is maintained, must not be at¬ 
tributed to ihe intellect or the wise derisions on the part of the feudal class: 
rather itcurnes from the deprived producers and wage earners, from ownership 
of the means of production. By depriving producers from free access to the 
means of production the gap between them and ihe owners widens. In thus 
manner the conditions for a change from feudalism to capilathm are formed. 
In the final phase of this transformation the owners, resorting to encroachment, 
md confiscation, would takeaway tire means of production from the producing 
class. The foundation and esse nr c of capitalism lies here. 

Thievery, confiscation, and plundering by capitalists are not limited to 
their home country. Capitalists also lay hands on the land and. resources of 
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foreign countries through invasions, plunderings, and colonial wars. 'Hus, 
then, has been a brief look at the section of Mao's Cap if a i dealing with the 
origins of capitalism 

Engels-, however, does not accept the above esplanaden of the rise of 
capitalism. He maimains that any other interpretation of capitalism beyond 
char whiib is strictly based on internal economic factors—such as cm 
crouch menu, plunderings, and conquests is incorrect and diverges from the 
facts. 

It wc choose not to accept this theory as Lf it were a revelation, and instead 
accept ll on the bases of logLC and historical facts, there arc ambiguous issues 
and cases within this theory which ought to be pointed out. This theory is based 
on contradictions, transition, and stages 'I he dialect of contradictions between 
two classes must become a icality. I ugic and historical facts do not demonstrate 
that there nas been a contradiction between feudalism and the bourgeoisie; h ls 
possible for both to he compatible without obstructing one another. There 
have been, many big landlords—and still are—who have been major capitalists 
and who have spent their capital to obtain land ownership. We see no necessary 
reason for them to have obtained their wealth from land ownership. Is it not 
possible to achieve capitalism through trade or small industry as a way of setting 
onesell and others iree from feudalists' encroachments? 

In view of the facts of economic history, conflict cannot in general he 
lound between these cwo classes to enable one to draw a firm and absolute con¬ 
clusion: chat historical dialectics have continually and everywhere brought forth 
such a "negation 1 ' and "affirmation.'' If these changes and transformations 
arc ihe effects of historical materialism and evolution in the means of produc¬ 
tion, there would be no place left for such behavior as claumny. usurpation, 
plundering, and thievery, H according to this theory human behavior and con¬ 
duct, both good and evil, do not have reality but are merely the effects of 
economic phenomena, then plundering and thievery would not he inadmissk 
blc and wrong in specific historical conditions. In transformation from 
feudalism co capitalism, as propounded by Marxist theory, we see no example 
except in the economic history of England In the beginning of the emergence 
of industrialization in England due to expansion of textile factories, the market 
for British export o! wool ex pa tided and most farmers began herding sheep co 
raise wool, and as pastures expanded farm lands diminished. !i was u nder these 
conditions that feudalism gradually gave way co capitalism, 

Similar industrial transformation and movement toward capitalism took 
place sn other countries following the British example, and nowhere was it ac¬ 
companied with (lass (onilii i and revolution. Among the eastern countries we 
observe the history of Japan's industrial changes. Once the Japanese had rculisi- 
cd i he need for struggle against Western colonialists, they divided the land and 
properties with the help and guidance of large landlords and government 
assistance and then began to promote and develop industries. 
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THE MEASURE OF VALUE (PRICE) 

The classical economists, those who lived before Marx as well as h:s con¬ 
temporaries, had Studied the concept of value. But Mats paid special atmniion 
to this concept and had a special mretest in and strong opinions regarding die 
determination of [he measure of value. In his view unce the value is determined 
Eind misconception regarding it removed, then the right of che laborers and the 
boundaries ot rhe capitalists encroachment? and die conflict beiween them 
will be explained and the guidelines of the workers' revolution will lie drawn. 

Following Ricardo. Map considers the busts for commodity e*change to be 
the amount of stored-up labor. Ricardo 1.00 k Into consideration other factor? 
such a? competition and supply and demand in the determination of che value 
of the commodity, but Matt rejected these. He staled that only in special cir¬ 
cumstances did other factors enter into the analysis of value. Mane asserts that 
the value of a commodity upon entering the market lor exchange is exposed to 
variations according to different factors: and social environment, and its pro¬ 
ll Lability and "use value' arc nn longer the only variable factors. At liiis point 
the buyer and the seller, eat la possessing a commodity to trade 1 face each other 
and various factor? and motives cause the quantity and the price of each com¬ 
modity to move Up oedown like the pans of a scale if the markei is [perfectly] 
competitive in supply and demand arid no monopolistic restrictions exist. price 
and quantity variations will be sudden and infinite. IE su< h dements did noi 
exist, and the exchangahle commodities existed in sufficient consumable quan¬ 
tities- [he value would revert back to the basic regulator which is che quanifty of 
stored-up labor. 

Marx did not discuss tne value of land and oi lier raw materials, and lie did 
nnr consider them as having exchange value. Prior to Marx, the collectivists at 
t&ehed value to land and raw materials bui they used to sav 1 hat since these 
were nature s. endowments, they did not acquire exchange value until human 
labor was added to them. But from Marx'? viewpoint Earn I has fio value what¬ 
soever and i? an environment of monopoly and encroachment; lands which -ire 
valuable fail under the domain of the monopolism and temporarily become 
valuable properties. 

Ambiguous points remain in Marx s theory concerning the concept and 
UJELge of “use value" and "exchange value," because the former is determined 
in accordance with needs and public needs arc not uniform in different en¬ 
vironments as an individual s needs arc nut uniform in different circumstance?. 
Many natural 1 bings possess use value and need value and even a necessity 
wfttei yet they do not have any exchange value such as air and light. There are 
other things which have no use value but possess ultimate exchange value such 
as a diamond. 

To bridge the differences between use value and exchange value some 
classical scholars have suggested the concept of scarcity and have based value on 


scarcity and profit, This new add i non, however, does not eliminate the ditfkul- 
tv. fur it is obvious rhat not t-vcry scarce and useful object possesses a use value. 

In Any ease, die recognition of use value and its relation to exchange value has 
always putted economic scholars; it is a tangled stem of yam whose lend can¬ 
not be round. Nevertheless„ this does nor affect the practical functioning and 
foundation of a just economy. With regard to exchange value, i! : the amount of 
labor performed ls to be the only measure of value we must also lake into ac¬ 
count the amount of rime spent as the quantity labor is a function of the 
quantity of Time used In addition to the dement of time, should not we also 
rake into account other (acmes such as intelligence, iurnnsu talents., and ac¬ 
quired skills as determinants of value? And if we do not tike these important 
factors into consideration then the work of an intelligent artist or a skilled 
technician must be valued the same as that of an unskilled, dull, and non 
specialist laborer. Moreover, doesn't the material on which labor is performed 
contribute to its value? If not, (lien comparing the value o! ;t iask performed on 
a piece of wood, metal or precious stone with the same lask performed cm a 
material which is plentiful and worthless must be the same. Moreover, there is 
the matter of qua may of capital consumed in the work prtxess: ihc tools, the 
means of production, and the machinery. How would one correctly measure 
the contributions of these devices to the process of determining the labor value? 
These arc some of the fundamental difficulties associated with this theory 
Following this theorv. if wc ignore other factors such as supply and demand, 
Sul plus, shortage, and life's accru merits,, nut I think of them as non-essentials 
nod unreal and consider only the value ul labor performed as an essential fac¬ 
tor, we will run into the above mentioned problems. From this point of view 
the common denominator between remnant of rug and an automobile in rhe 
exchange process H not the material or rhe physical appearances of the two com¬ 
modities. fur they have obviously nothing in common, ihc common 
denominator must be something else, h is argued here that it is the a mourn of 
labor ihai has gone into the manufacturing of these cwo commodities whose 
labor quantity remains unchanged despite transformations, which is the 
average of all fluctuations 

To demons irate; is rhe amount of labor stored in a commodity ever taken 
into consideration in the process of exchange? Should a hunt h of unripe apples 
and del it ions pears or a good qualiiy bale of cotton ora bushel of barley of in¬ 
ferior quality—each containing equal amount of human labor—have equal 
values in ext bange? Or. if more work was done to produce the poor quality 
commodity, should u then be worth more than the good quality commodity? 
On the contrary, would ii be possible to ignore the effect of the amount of in¬ 
come, product quality, and supply and demand in every economic situation? If 
we assume that the measure of value is determined by the amount of stored 
Labor in a commodity, it would amount 10 nothing more than an esoteric 
theory, not substantiated by facts. Assuming that value is derived exclusively 
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from labor, then what son of a yardstick should one use to measure the various 
kmds of labor which differ with respect to beauty, elegante, and technique 1 
Would divisions of labor into simple and compkx and the recoininon of the 
former as rhe foundation of value while measuring 1 he Inner, i.e., Technical 
and delicate labor, offer a solution to the difficulties. and would ii provide an 
answer in ihe unknowns? 

Kow could latent, an, and technical skill which are manifestations of the 
human inner self and mental ability be measured by the same stale as simple 
practical labor which is oniy the product of physical organs? Rui despite all 
Ehesr ambiguities and difficulties, Marv should he excused because his posm is 
focused on the very same indusirial and oppressive capitalist-—dreadful 
capitalist—environ mem in which labor and laborers are not respected To Irfi 
this curtain of darkness and show the detestable and oppressive face of the 
capitalists, Mar* studied and emphasized labor value in bis voluminous Pas 
K&pttai. But Ids view is not realistic and docs nor allow for the development of a 
Stable economic order. 


CAPITALISM AND F-VOI UTTON 

In Marxism the line of demarcation and the source of conflict between 
capitalism and labor economy (socialism-communism) constitutes labor value, 
li workers' legitimate rights and wages am commensurate with the value of 
their labor, capitalism, it is maintained, would tease to-exist because the origin 
nf capitalism is illegitimate or "surplus'' profit. Therefore, capitalism is 
nothing more than usurpation and thievery, In this theory the capital spent to 
establish a factory is calicd the fixed captial and ihe capital used to pay the 
workers* wages is called the variable capital. The sum of these two is the total 
capital which is utilized to set up a factory and begin production (organic com¬ 
pos cion of capital). Cased on this principle, the value ol a com mod by is equal 
to the sum of material used up, fuel spent, and deprerialions associated with 
operation of the factory. Hence, the value of a commodity is equal to ihe new 
labor added tu die labor already performed. What the capitalist reaps is the 
"surplus'' profit that is added to this value in the exchange market because the 
capitalist's goal is oniy to make a profit (and not to increase ihe level of ourput 
or the workers' and pubhe's welfare). A practical solution for the capitalist to 
obtain big her profits is to exploit the workers hy me leasing working hours and 
reducing wages. Since ihcse arc subject m certain limitations and the profit ihe 
capitalists .seeks, is unJimiicd, the capita list must incmasL-.mil expand produc¬ 
tion As a result ui this expansion and improvement (increase in the umount ui 
fixed capital) output rises and the surplus value necessarily diminshes, in light 
of tompetitiori in the market. To continue to compete in the market, Lhc 
capitalist must fun her expand production and reduce expenditures and wages 


so that a cam modify can be offered still cheaper to the consumers. In this tetn- 
pccitivt- struggle the weak or thr negligent competitors ate eliminate one hy 
one .1 ritJ the means of production k further concentrated and monopolized in 
fewet hands, 

According to what was said above, competition and monopoly are ex- 
! lustvc methods capitalism uses to seek profit The instinct for making more 
profit and < umpeting with others becomes the source of giant monopolies and 
corporations which leads 10 the eventual di mi nation of the smaller and weaker 
competitors and paves ihr way for more competition among giant corporations. 
VC-'ith die expansion of giant corporations and monopolies the conflict: heiwccn 
worked and capitalists also increases. This conflict arises, from seeking more 
profit or surplus value and reduction of wages. In the capitalist system, il pro- 
firs i lei line or cease altogether, production will be halted and die capitalist will 
gradually perish with all that he possesses. An increase in working hours and a 
reduction in wages arid, consequently, increased profits are the only way that 
the existence and sustenance of capitalism can continue. In the final state of 
conflict between workers and capitalists, the former will unite and strike in 
order to din kin justice and higher wages which will weaken the capitalists base 
until a revolution destroys the whole system. Once the base has been destroyed 
the superstructure, i,c., the laws, rules, and regulations, also will be 
destroyed. To secure workers' rights the laws would have so be changed and the 
government would have to represent the workers. In summary, profn seeking, 
competition, technical progress, unemployment of the masses and the workers, 
;inr| a (onstant dec It fit in wages bring about. ± revolution leading to the trse of 
rbc workers government and public ownership of rhe means of production 

The salient charaderistics of a proletarian government me; I) elimination 
of all classes; 2 ) dictatorship of the proletariat to carry out ics historical mission;; 
f) national i/a i ion of the means nl production, and 4 ) distribution in accor¬ 
dance with ihr rritfxim "From everyone according to ability and to everyone ac¬ 
cording to work. 

By paving attention to what was said above, one sees ihai the foundation 
of this projected system rests on ihc labor theory nl value If rhis principle is 
solid and unrdrerable, its consequences could be accepted to some extent, e.g., 
the value derived exclusively from labor must be iltdisputable. Workers must 
recognize labor value as their legal and inalienable rig hi and the profits must 
constantly rise and wages decline in accordance to this labor theory of value un- 
iil i bey revolt because of unbearable pressure. As soon as all these conditions 

satisfied, the revolution and government of the proletariai will emerge and 
remain intact. 

In the labor theory of value no allowance is given to The measure of value 
derived from works of artistic, scientific, or technic®-] nature even though ihere 
arc virtually unlimited varieties of these types of work, this is to say that "he 
value of .scientific, basic research, writing, and managerial types of work have 
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not been accounted for even chough in a given industrial activity one cannon ac- 
LUch a lesser "value" to management of a factory, ■worker management, pro¬ 
duction n rid distribution activities than, say, to a simple task of fastening boles 
La rutes. Management, production, and distribution decisions art so precise ihai 
an error of pudgmem may halt production. If ihe owner oi the means of pro¬ 
duction draws benefit from the aaiviiy in the extent worthy of a knowledgeable 
and capable manager or comparable to that performed by ihe "workers" 
government, can he still he refereed to as .i "usurper" and a "thieP ' If equal 
quantity of work is performed on two dimmer materials, such as copper and 
gold, should they both receive the same exchange value. Jest the labor theoiy of 
value might be altered? But if they are different in value who should then 
receive the surplus? If one were to allow for the value of the labor previously us¬ 
ed in mining metals, would rhat solve the problem? 

If we consider the soutce of conflict between workers and raphalisis to 
stern front that value which rightfully belongs to the workers, |hen the workers 
must first be made aware of their rights, because for. us long as 1 be irmh is noi 
understood by them, it will not influence them. If this perceived ngin is a he 
source of conflict, ic must first be made clear tu the rightful owners in Spite of 
the tompieidtics and problems associated with it before it leads to unrest and 
agitation (as. is suggested by Marx’s main theory), It is only after the profes¬ 
sional worker who lias been excluded from participation in govern mem and 
poiiiics has understood his lights rhat he can entei the snuggle 10 secure those 
rights Besides, this theory of conflict is restricted to industrial activities fur¬ 
thermore. to which class do the owners of enormous incomes like owners of 
buildings, landowner5 merchants, doctors or executives of companies be long? 
Will they roo join the workers? Will those who depend upon their lalcm, in 
reJJigente, ability, and business for livelihood be eliminated afrer the collec¬ 
tivist revolution? 

Even if we ignore these points and consider value as heing thai of stored 
lab or ami upon the premise ihai workers have received their Icgfumair righis, 
doesn't progress in industrial ca pah ililies and an increase in the number of 
workers necessarily reduce the amount of available woik? Isn't it at this time 
that deprived worked whose true wages are not paid begin to tebel? Therefore, 
daw differences and conflicts can noi be regarded as u function of the kboi 
theory of value Whether we accept this theory or not and whether or not 
workers obtain their legitimate rights, the difference and conflict between rhe 
two classes will continue to exist, as in the cast of buyers and seders or landlords 
and lenanis- When each side seeks, his own into rest no mention wifi hr paid to 
the real value of the commodity or the building mid the amount of stored 
labor, particularly when the commodity in question is an artistic work 

The face as rhar conflicts and rebellions are merely rhe outcomes of 
monopoly, stress, and tin beam ble deprivation to which the producing i lass is 
subjected, The capita list will increase the w r orking hours as much as he possibly 
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curi to reap more profit and will lav off workers in large numbers as 
technological progress takes place. The hungry and unemployed musses and 
those in danger of losing their jobs will unite. Since they do not depend upon 
the capitalist laws and government for protection, they will resort to their own 
solidarity and strength until ihey have assumed power. This obvious situation 
has ru> bearing on the labor theory ol value or the surplus value, for this reason, 
in ihose industrial countries where certain laws governing I a bo* activities have 
been enacted and certain tights and privileges have been given to workers, such 
remedies have kept the workers satisfied and stupefied and no revolution has 
yet taken place. With industrial progress, worker's conditions have apparently 
improved. 

TRANSCKIN DING DOMESTIC BOUNDARIES AND 
COLONIZATION OF OTHER NATIONS 

According to this view explained in the previous section, since corn pet i- 
i ion, concentration, arid the rise of large corporations lead to more profit by the 
capita lists land not to satisfying needs or promoting public welfare), they < on- 
rinusilly search for foreign markets to sell their excess produces to make mure 
profit. To gam access to resources and raw materials of other countries, the 
capitalists bring them and their inhabitants under their own control and in¬ 
creasingly subjugate the native population of such colonized countries by 
means of surrogate governments. 

From i Jus interpretation it would follow rbai if a country did not have big 
capitalists and corporations and excess production., irrespective of how powerful 
it may Lie. it would not exceed the limits of its authority and would not trans¬ 
gress upon othc r counines. Or, if such a country annexes arras beyond its own 
national bound arses and subdues other nations, died that should not be con¬ 
sidered as 'colonization." hut, in fact, thousands of yean; prior to the in- 
dustrial transformation and increase in production, colonization and exploita¬ 
tion of ihe weak and subdued nations had been customary. This prevailing 
human tradition i.u igmaies noi in theories of economics and love of money but 
til instinct of seeking privileges of a type of human who lacks viuuc, spirit of 
mercy, arid charity. Those who possess suth unregulated natures—be it in¬ 
dividuals or governments—wjj[ always think of subduing, subjugating, and 
gaming possession of others and their properties whether inside or outside of 
one's borders. This inhuman conduct uses a suitable weapon and shows ap¬ 
propriate reeihand claws according to the condition of the environment. In an¬ 
cient limes weapons and military power were deployed to crush and kill. burn, 
destroy, and plunder. Today aggressive capitalist governments relying on 
military power to help the large corporations to thrust their teeth and claws into 
the bodies of weak nations while hiding their colonialist face;* behind rhe guise 
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of "'■development and progress." The more their prey moves and si niggles ro 
free i esc if the deeper the claws and teeth of these devouring animals penetrate 
into the victim’s body until the tosr drop of iheir life-giving blood lias been 
sucked away and their corpses left behind. 

The only function and duty of these governments arc to safeguard the 
large corporate Interests. Human rights and support of the masses are extended 
only to the point of ensuring the stability of ihe government. They resemble 
the owner of a gambling house whose cut increases as ihe gamblers increase in 
number and chc game gets more intense. I hey must main tain an equipped 
army and allow fora large military budget. They must tube away the dignity, 
unity, and progress achieved by the colonized countries by mil possible means 
through surrogate regimes. 

The workers and toilers of ihc colonized countries arc kept seemingly well 
off. This is done noi our. of respect for their identity but because the revenues 
are so enormous that ihr colonialists must want to be at ease and reassured. 
Colonization lor the colonialists ls the essence of Hie and survival, because their 
continued existence, like that of parasites, depends upon colonies. The in¬ 
dependence of each former colony makes the colonialist realize that his life- 
giving arteries are being an and that lie laces death If a war should break out, 
it would totally disrupt the position attained by colonialists. Degeneration, 
ethical Jccadancc, and prostiruuon among the ruled are some ol ihe factors ex¬ 
ploited by colonialist and capitalist governments. 


THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 

A workers" revolution, according to the theory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, is not a shallow or single faceted revolulion and must become deep¬ 
ly entrenched, extensive, and permanent. Total control over making of laws, 
rules, and regulations must be part of workers' rights. Such a govern men i must 
not merely remove capitalism from society but it must also eradicate its mots 
from the souls of capitalis ls. lest it is rejuvenated in some other place. For ihi.s 
reason, prior to acquisition of the means of production and capital by workers , 1 
the State must exercise vigilant control over the populace and iheir though is. 
Such control and vigilante would nor be possible without the establish mem of 
a police tu penetrate families and even the government s own bureaucracy. An 
omnipotent and vigilant dictatorship is a requisite to such a revolution, but ac¬ 
cording to ibis theory the dictatorship of ihe proletariat is also transitory It is it 
corridor and a twilight zone that a society would have to pass through from 
socialism to reach communism. Meanwhile the means of production and 
capital would have fallen into the hands of the government. The virtues and 
vesugr-s of a class society would have all but disappeared. Once ibis j’ovcrnmcni 
has fulfilled its historical mission ii too will disappear, 
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On the road From dictatorship of the proletariat to a just communist 
sot icty there seem tn he many difficulties and obstacles to halt one's journey or 
even retard it, J.et us not forget that such a government is established on ihe 
basis of the labor theory of value or, in other words, the government is bound 
by it^ da tv to return the property confiscated initially by the capitalists to their 
rightful owners, the workers, even though in such an unprecedented dictator¬ 
ship Lhc workers themselves have no right to determine the ownership and die 
distribution of property. The tight to confiscate and distribute belongs to their 
representative government 1 he absolute owner is the government itself. Such 
a govern'rvituu which has supposedly been formed from the workers and wage 
earner*) would necessarily be a privileged class, 'although the hopes and expecta¬ 
tions bf the deprived were precisely to eliminate ihe privileged class' In this 
revolution human sentiments and ethics are not factors. U is a revolution 
brought about and caused by progress in the means of production. Would such 
a revolution be able to up tout ihe desire of ownership or of seeking more 
wealth or property from the minds of thr masses? Or is it because the revolu¬ 
tionaries who have taken over the government possess peculiar inner qualities 
thai destroy their desire for more wealth and privilege? Assuming that such a 
government is capable of distributing * om modi ties on the basis of the amount 
of labor performed is able to determine value (given ihe extensive difficulties 
associated with this determination) some ol which were discussed above, and 
carry nm ihe maxim, 'T'rorn everyone according to ability and to everyone ac- 
ojrdlng m work,'' would ri not still be possible for privilege and class strut cure 
to reappear in a different form? 


RUMINATION OF CLASSES AND THE RISE OF JUSTICE 

According tu this theory, as the period of dictatorship of the proletariat 
follows its course, the entite sou lets ol wealth and means of production become 
owned by the State, and private ownership—ihe cause of class conflict—is 
abolished. Once the government has accomplished its historical mission and 
production is brought co a level to meet actual needs and equitable distribution 
has been accomplished, there is no longer a need fur tins type oi government 
and 't will automatically he eliminated- The management of production and 
distribution will Fall into the hands of society and the people. The socialist 
motto, "From each according ro ability and to each according to work" will 
new he replaced by the ultima re communist motto. "... [p everyone according 
to need ' Conseqiicnrly all resources become like air and light and monopoly 
and deprivation cease to exist This is rite final potnr in the journey of humans 
and is ihe promised paradise where t hanges in Lhc means of prod union and the 
Fortes of history come to res* after having passed through conflicts and transi- 
iions of socialism, And thts ts the Fountain ol life and the source of justice 
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which man reaches after having journeyed through rhe deep darkness, Oh, 
what a delightful hope and pleasant dream! What creative powers lie in 
L-hanges and progress in the means ol production, class conflict, and the 
establishment of proletarian governments which, in addition to purifying 
classes and the system of ownership, sever the roots of greed, covetousness, and 
self-in rerest From rhe souls of mankind and generate a new kind of human 
nature which is unburdened by differences, oppression, and self-interest, and 
where jealousy towards nature's creatures is absent and nature’s limits ate 
within i he reach of everyone! Indeed, if class struggle and industrial transfor¬ 
mation <ause a ray of hope about this promising future to shine on matt n may 
provide hope. But what call be understood from this theory is that the govern¬ 
ment which itself is a by-prod uci of continual class conflict will ultimately he 
destroyed because the main reason for its creation—class conflict—has already 
ceased. This just ification itself is against the Marxist principle <fo< class conflict 
is the source of id I i ransformaiion. because H the ultimate destruction of the 
government is to be a< hieved by a revolution ii must be carried out by conflic¬ 
ting classes. But according to ihis theory class conflki no longer exists A 
gradual and automatic elimination of class conflict, mo, dors not agree with 
this principle of cconomit and class lonflict, namely, that ii is a permanent 
driving force of history whose destruction culminates in history's stagnation. 
Above all, a dictatorship of the proletariat whose government is righteous and 
controls every aspect of society in accordance with its own historical ideology 
cannoc bring about cessation of class conflict- The proletarian government 
possesses unprecedented privileges, because in addition to the acquisition of 
the means of production and resources it as a rule comes to possess military ad¬ 
vantages and the right to the tradition of revolution and to leadership. Such 
privileges far exceed ownership privileges, and history has demonstrated that 
elimination of financial! privileges and a gradual and automata elimination of 
government ihar has the responsibility for nationalization of resources, 
equitable distribution of wealth, etc., is doubtful, if not impossible, Unless, of 
course, during economic transformation ali i ordinal and spiritual changes also 
take place and the instinct of collectsug wealth and .seeking privilege are 
uprooted or brought under control and subordinated to justice. But from the 
Marx. lsi viewpoint, vniy '‘economic factors" cause ttaiisformations and natural¬ 
ly spiritual faciors arc not important Nonetheless, public welfare and trust 
have not yet been achieved on the basis ol economic factors and class conflict, 
and if a change from one condition to another can bring about happiness, it. is 
only relative and limited to a particular class Regarding the future, no signs of 
public well-being ate visible. 

1KLLQOM OF UNRESTRAINED CAPITALISM 
AND TT5 PITFALLS 

Prior to and at the beginning of the industrial Transformation and Follow- 
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mg [he advent of the classical schools of thought the discussion of most 
economic scholars re Titered around freedom ol private ownership, production, 
distribution or goods, and profit making.. As was pointed out above, the origin 
of rhis 1 freedom" was thought to bo :nnatc and natural and most scholars con- 
ceded that it would change in accordance with economic, changes arid soaal 
conditions. The scholars did maintain that the prim ij.de of freedom mast be 
preserved; laws bad to be devised on this very same principle to ensure in- 
dividual and social happiness. Any Law which restricted such freedom whs con¬ 
sidered to be in violation '.>1 individual rtgbcs and contrary m natural ordei and 
hence a crime. Furthermore, they thought that since man was created free and 
nature's resources were pm freely at bis disposal any person ought to he a hie (0 
use them id accordance wirfi bis talent and ability It a policy required that cer¬ 
tain restrictions be applied, it would only be in exceptional circumstances and 
temporary. 

Afterwards ic was proven that this general theory, when applied to the 
context of social relations., wa.s inadequate and impractical. Absolute "naiural 
freedom" became necessarily restricted in social contracts because innate and 
natural freedom in a social environment would lead to chaos and deprive some¬ 
one else of freedom to justify individual freedom or rn maintain human 
dignity and generosity, the classical economic scholars found ir necessary to 
establish laws to restrict '“absolute freedom'' and referred rn them as 
natural. ' It is obvious that the ^oa! of economic laws based on capitalistic 
principles is to enhance wealth, production, and profii, The "laws” of supply 
and. demand workers insurance, and wyys to increase output are all based on 
this goal From this aspect capitalistic principles, unlike those of socialism, 
(Ould riot be accepted as " Scientific principles," l he origins of capitalist taws 
and regulations are the same economic ways and methods prevalent indifferent 
sik :-eties founded on private ownership and for the purpose of increasing wealth 
and common profit. The meaning of "freedom'' in this context is Ebc freedom 
of an individual in acquire personal wealth, Since ihe principles of capitalism, 
ckcc|vi in a few cases isuch as the laws of supply and demand, as is thought by 
some people) lack general and scientific Jaws which are uni vets ally applscable, 
any discussion, study or reasoning to prove their validity from legal, political, 
and ethical aspects is unwarranted, by srudving and scrutinizing the methods 
prevalent m capitalist soctcnc.s ir appears that because freedom and regulations 
in capitalistic systems are superficial and irresponsible, rhey become a means oi 
depriving the majority of freedom Although capi taltslic laws and regulations 
clear the way for opportunities and talents and provide everyone with access rn 
production and profit, thev necessarily create the opportunity for a select group 
of classes to obtain power and exploit public capital and the means of produc¬ 
tion. f hose wljo possess fewer human talcnis. and less ability tn cope with the 
prevailing difficulties are forcibly and necessarily pushed aside and the it 
freedom reduced to near zero. This is because in a capitalist environment and 
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in a climate of freedom without responsibility the path ro rule and to obtain 
unlimited power is open Lo those who enjoy many privileges without social 
responsibility toward ihosc who lack talent and opportunity, No matter how 
precise jod convincing die principles. 1 henries, and regulations of capitalism 
are. chey arc still within the confines of the spirit of capitalism which bind and 
limit human intellectual and physical abilisies ro the service of capita lists. 
Capital increases, while few efforts arc made for utilizing production and 
wealth to serve humanity, The establishment d organ Radons under the picas 
of "chanty," etc,, oral rimes restricting die monopoly power of corporations 
and increasing wages arc measures designed to exploit human power and in¬ 
crease wealth. These chartrable contributions and the aid rendered by those 
who worship wealth tmd capital rcsembjc milk that the milker rubs on the 
tow’s udder to induce the animal to give more milk, or ro the handful of water 
one first pours inro rhe handpump in order to prime water from the well. 

If some capitalise economises like John Maynard Keynes have rejected or 
prohibited monopoly, hoarding or usury, it is not lor the sake of preventing en¬ 
croachment on the rights of consumer; or the needy, hue because such prac¬ 
tices, in Keynes' opinion, lead to a decline in the level of production and spen¬ 
ding by the consumers width ultimately lead to a reduction in the capitalists 
profits. And if a theory es advanced regarding wage increases for workers, it i.s 
really for the purpose of increasing labor productivity anil, consequently, pur¬ 
chasing power. 

The proponents o! the capitalist system and its related schools of thought 
and legal branches justify their ideas and goals and try to Ireo themselves of 
accusations by saying chat economic freedom under capitalism enables everyone 
lo improve bis life. In this, capitalists attempt ro enhance wealth as well as 
public holdings, promising poverty will he eliminated and good moral 
character and spiritual growth will be attained. Some go even further thin this 
and say that ethics and individual virtues develop under the umbrella of 
economic freedom (even though an absolute and untest rained capitalist system 
cannot have any other goal except exploitation and colonization of others). 1 he 
truth of the matter is, in a capitalist system laws and rides must be established 
and tarried out in the interest and maintenance of capitalism, The necessary 
pre-conditions are competition, Struggle for survival in the marker place, rhe 
abandonment of spiritual virtues, and the destruction of financial oppor¬ 
tunities of rhe weak Many producer's do not draw benefit from the results of 
their activities in such an environment and the results of their activities 
ultimately benefit the capitalists. In such an environment ethics, scientific pro¬ 
gress, and virtues are subordinated ro profit and m many eases such an attitude 
is a weapon in the hands of powerful people. In this system' humans arc only in¬ 
voluntary tools in rhe hands of capitalists, The general laws of supply and de¬ 
mand prevail and more production for the benefit of capitalists is encouraged. 
The material and spiritual strength of workers and peasants ate exploited as 
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much as possible, and mu-e they have become useless and unproductive they 
arc discarded like rotten goods and old furniture. 

In such a system, Ltcarj be observed, ethics, human generosity, a sense of 
cooperation and mutual assistance are closer to myrb than reality, Always try- 
mg tu i■ kc rea.se or obtain and aggrandize wealth destroys Lhcsc human qualities 
and blinds and deafens human senses, A human bemg— bis values and virtues 
— is assessed and exploited lot the sake of providing captrad for the various 
classes. The value of everything is measured in terms of quantity and increases, 
in product! on, Outside of the centers nJ capital ism one can clearly observe 
millions ijl exploited and "chained" peoples nf various countries under col¬ 
onial governments History is full of millions of dead, refugees, and ruined 
ctries tu satisfy capitalists' greed. The crimes of those greedy capitalises arc 
among history most ni non Otis .iCii I 11 a i r i f i j 1 5 1 nee Social security and ethical 
responsibility are Jacking in capitalistic sonnies, he henefii and comfort of a 
small gmu]i and ml a Live deprivation, of the majority who Jack pun, has) tig power 
me a certainty. However carefully laws arc passed in a l apical isi environ mem 
they cannot limit iht extent of individual ownership or enh a nee sotial purity, 
and there ate no limits imposed by religion or conscience. 

I he proponents of ,i Iter {and Uresponsible) System consider freedom 
responsible for increase in production and wealth, although this "freedom" is 
not like that which allows talents and social right to flourish or a system where 
everyone would permanently bcncht from one' 1 : talent. Why? because the pro 
due cion environment and the use of natural resources arc limited and, 
iherefort^ opportunities and means of advancement are available only to a 
small group which, in rurn, deprives others of their freedom and prevents their 
talents from flourishing pi id developing. A rise in production can lead io public 
welfare only if distribution is equitable and purchasing power is available 
equally to everyone, bur capitalism is not as concerned with welfare its ii is with 
making a profit 

Although in this system rhe economy is based on individual freedom and 
self interest, and individual freedom and self [merest are respected, (he 
freedom ultimately is so rcsiric nvc rhai i t approaches zero, nearly reaching dir 
poinr where capitalists and industrialists can do whatever They please with the 
workers and exploit human labor in any way they choose, They raise or lower 
wages and working hours as they wish, and hire or lire any individual or group 
they choose and (hey feel no responsibility inward the workers' families In this 
respeer, capnalism is no different than Marxism which roially subordinates the: 
individual and his interest to that of society. Just as Marxism regards rhe desires 
or die fights of the working class to be legitimate and paves the way for rhe 
ownership and possession of capital and the means of production by a govern¬ 
ment which is representative of rhe working < Ja.?5, capitalism too opens lire way 
to n specific class which cannot but be a profit -worshipping, capital worshipping 
class. Although capitalism and Marxism have seemingly confronted each other, 
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ultimately as far as each provides for the interest and freedom of a specific 
group or a class at the expense of other individuals., they are the same. 

A righteous and just society is oue in which public responsibility and 
security within the overall structure, design, and rcguJatiosis of the society are 
observed in the interests of everyone ami one in which individual interests are 
in harmony with those of society This goal cannot be achieved unless a sense d 
responsibility is awakened in everyone and everyone is willing to forgo personal 
interest for the Sake of public well-being. It must be noted that socrccy and the 
elements constituting it neither belong exclusively to the capitalists and the 
owners of the means of production not to lhe workers and wage earners. 
Worker’s rights too are not restricted towages alone, Freedom of work, expres 
sion of talents, and controlling one's own destiny are no less important than 
having the right to determine wages or making ;i living. Communism claims 
thar it is taking steps along this path! 


FREEDOM AND WAY TO PROVIDE IT 

During the later part of the Middle Ages when social theories began to 
emerge concomitantly with industry, the word "freedom'' gained the aiten¬ 
don of social scientists and law-makers. Opinions revolved around the meaning 
of the word freedom and its limits but as yet no comprehensive and complete 
definition has been provided Defini lions arc relative and in accordance with 
the designs and conditions of the society. Many social scientists of recent ecu 
curies and law-makers chink chat to give ui lake freedom is within a govern¬ 
ment’s jurisdiction which they can bestow or take away jn>m anyone {or any na¬ 
tion) as they see fit. It is certain ibat since a human being Ls distinguished by 
widsom and a free wilt he has been created to be free in ibought and action in 
every respect. Initially, this freedom and free will -are exercised instinctively., for 
sell-interest and survival. After a mall lias taken a wife and formed a family, his 
freedom becomes restricted in accordance with new obligations which he has 
elected to perform. As society advances and specialization and divisions appear 
natural and intrinsic, freedom will be curtailed once again 

The believers in a free (laisscz faire) economy have pud attention only to a 
dubious or economic freedom and to man as it capital producer. Although 
human nature is composed nf various faculties and desires, acquiring wealth 
is only one way of satisfying some of ific.sc desires, l'hc innate drive for 
discovering the unknown and searching for die causes of events, .reeking 
superiority, asking for respect and honor, personal independence, expression of 
power, pergonal identity, respect and a sense of responsibility and duty com¬ 
prise a much larger part of man’s being. Each one of these carnal desires is per¬ 
missible only to the point where then expression does nru encroach upon the 
desires of other people. Natural and man-made laws and mlcs tn their true 
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meaning should rest upon these innate principles and conform 10 individual 
desires and social stature, Such Jaws and regulations air impossible unless they 
originate from an all-embracing source which dictates ill duties and respon¬ 
sibilities, placing ilicit implications cm belief arid conscience. On the other 
hand, an individual's efforts arc automatically directed toward personal in¬ 
terests and pleasures and his center of thought mid action is himself. This self- 
conceit, egotism, and seif-c entered ness of the individual conflicts with ihe 
rights and interests of others. To establish a healthy and lively society there is 
no other alternative but to discipline and build harmonious individuals who are 
attached to the ■ ummunuy ai large. Individuals, who while enjoying personal 
freedom, mt- willing 10 direct theif attention to society away from their own 
sir If- fm r: ted wtrh a loftiness of purpose, social consciousness, and philan 
thnopy develop a firm belief in rhe principles ,md laws which have ensured ihr-ir 
individual well-being within the comm of society's interest,. In this case, when 
personal inn tests clash with those of society , one forgoes one's own mil. rests in 
order ffai ffe interests ol the people remain secure and the road towards 
gsowth ai\c\ happiness is available to everyone. 

1 fir government in such ti society must represent the endFc nation and 
i any Mui laws benefiting and serving everyone Such a government cannm fir 
despotic ot representative of a partialkr class while exposing ni her groups and 
classes, Class differences are a result of a particular way oi thinking ot a par¬ 
ticular form of government. What has noi been taken inm consideration in 
Marxism and capitalism is precisely this all-encompassing E'prnt which a govern¬ 
ment musT have in order to represem everyone in soc iety and show respect to 
individual dignity and arrive to enhance public aspirations and well-being. 
Both these systems would want the government to exist for the benefit of a par 
titular i lass, [renting people us if they were instruments of production and 
wealth. 1 ;Aider such considerations individual independence is necessarily 
restricted intellert, understanding, and reasoning arc utilized to collect more 
wealth; and the value of work, action, human generosity, and virtues lose their 
iojc meaning. The government is constantly engaged in taking sulcs with nnc 
class while opposing an offer Under r he- pretense of 'freedom of ownership" 
or 'diffusion of wealth'' it gives a free hand to one class while suppressing 
offers. 


THE HUMAN [MORAI ] VAI UE OF ACTION 

l j rnwff ; nd movement arc two of the most obvious manifestations of ac¬ 
complishment in the life of creatures. As life becomes more perfect its move¬ 
ment and giowrb take on vaned and mysterious forms. Since a human is a com¬ 
plete and perfect example o.E life, lie as capable of thought and voluntary 
physical movements in addition to instinctive elcciufi and involuntary growth: 
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he is nor kept ici a single or suspended state, from the moment he comes in 
contact with the outside world through his external senses, the initial percep¬ 
tions awaken has mind and intellect, and this act does not cease till the end of 
his life. Actions prompted by me mil activities art manifold and boundless. 11 
human activities were not bound and constrained by outside elements and con¬ 
ditions, they would not be similar in any situation and environment because 
they originate in human intellect, wandering imagination, talent, feelings, 
spirituality, physical reflections, and environment it is rhe industrialized en¬ 
vironments which transform humans into rigid parts of a machine. Man, alter 
having grasped a simple and vague notion of his own being by contact with ihe 
world outside and the reflections which stimulate his mind and conscience, ac¬ 
quires a secondary (dual} identity. Afterwards his efforts art directed toward 
consolidating, strengthening, and expressing this identity, realized in action by 
which man attempts constantly to convey his own intellect, understanding, 
talent, and discoveries to the minds of others or reflect them in the resources of 
nature. On rhe ultimate aim lor creation ol man Ihe Qui an has stated the 
following iruth: 

Blessed is He in Whose hand is the Sovereignty, and, He is able to 
do all things Who hath created lift and death that He may try you 
which of voLi is best in conduct; 

(LX VII: 1-2) 

Loi We have placed all that is on the earth as an ornameni rhe re of 
that we cnav try them: which nf rhem is best in conduct; 

(XVITT: 7) 

Lol as for those who believe and do good works — l.o 1 We suiter 
not the reward ol one whose work is goodly to be Inst: 

(Mil: 30) 

Those whose effort gocih astray in the life of the world, and yet 
thet reckon that they do good work' 1 

(XVIII: 104) 

As for him who givetb and is dutiful (toward A Hah), and believt th 
in goodness; Surely We will case his way unto rhe state of ease.* 

(XCH, 5-7) 

Another source of human effort, action, innovation, and initiative is 
man's unruly habit of seeking power which makes him warn to place himself 
above others and conquer nature’s powerful forces and attempt to discover the 
effects and characteristics of the elements and the universe and w shape them 
in order to express his imagination and to utilize nature for his own benefit 
The verse, "And He taught Adam all the names," (II: 31) explains man s abili 
cy to portray and influence nature, h is rhe secret of man's superiority over 
other creatures. 

In accordance with natural elements and environmental conditions a 
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human be mg strives toward innovation, initiative and good will. Initially, the 
financial rewards ol work ate subordinate to the above purpose, Such acts and 
on Homes, before they ran be equated in material terms, contain human 
values. The writings of greai scientists, cbe ideas of intellectuals, and the 
discoveries and the works of artists cannot be evaluated by any monetary stale. 
Regardless of bow widely these books and works are made available to the 
public, it would not di mi rash thesr human values. The value of anything which 
would enhance its human value is above rhat of every thing else. How could che 
discoveries and ideas of great personalities be measured in maieml terms, 
knowing ihui they gave up yII material pleasures and rewards, and more- often 
their lives, lor wbai i bey believed in or discovered? 

The human value of innovation and initiative is not inconsistent wiib 
material and financial bencf ii and its origins, but ibe initial cause and motiva¬ 
tion anil responsible lor satisfying the needs and ensuing financial return. The 
first source of movement of thought and talent are the natural instincts which 
lead to procurement of food and other necessities, attracting profit and rejec¬ 
ting losses In this aspect man is like other animals. During rhe course of his 
evolution from simple primitive existence to a civilized society his needs 
multiplied, pushing his mind in the direction of innovations and inventions, 
burly man nourished himself on wild plants and vegetables and ebe meat of 
undomost reared animals. Then to get more food and clothing man began to 
tame animals. A her he bad settled in :l particular location he fell a heed fur 
land in order tu grow 1 food and build shelters. Accordingly his mind Functioned 
1.0 create and manufacture tools tor tilling and harvesting and shelter and 
defense As his needs became more varied bis innovative and mental talents 
and gifts were lurcher enhanced 

Although need and prof ii are the initial stimuli for awakening the mind, 
they are not permanent. These are most important until the mind begins to 
function on its own: once that bus happened and mental faculties begin to 
flourish, man no longer needs an external stimulus. From then no ibc urge ro 
express, identity and seek power and triumph arc the most porent .stimuli,* The 
environ merit of social and economic relations provide rhe initial conditions for 
iFiI development of thought and flowering of ralcm.s. 

The level of achievements and successes of various civilisations are nothing 
bu: the outcome of the achievement of thought, ihr expression uf lalents, and 
the opening up of inner resources. That which continues to remain for all eter¬ 
nity, following the disappearance of superficial social and material aspects of 
civilizations, art- ihese menial and artistic attributes. Because these cannot L>e 
measurer I m material terms or in terms of the amount of time, work and power 
which have been utilized in their production, (ire., they transcend rbe boun¬ 
daries ill needs and profit) these are not restricted m people who have lived in a 
particular place at a pameubn lime. Their values cannot be termed anything 
but pure human values, 
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THE TRUE VALUES: ESSENTIAL AND ELEVATING [KAMALf] 

Anything that is fie for human use and benefit possesses true value 1 The 
need for something that possesses a true value can be tithes essential or 
elevating. iixampJes of essential needs ate those that, are required for sustenance 
■and survival* such as air, watet, food, light, clothing, and shelter. Anything 
from which human beings draw material, spiritual, and social benefit possesses 
elevating value, Since human accomplishment (ksmaty in terms of various 
forces and achievements is not—quantitatively and qualitatively—limited, 
human needs are also unlimited and varied- For this reason some creatures in 
nature and the gnods manufactured by man possess liiilc or no value at a par¬ 
ticular rime nr place whereas the same things may possess true value in 01 her 
places and times. Thus* true value, essential or elevating, is noi absolute; rather 
it is dependent upon and relative to human existence and human desires Food 
anti fruits pleasant and fit for human consumption are for the sake of man's 
taste and special nature. A carpet, a beautiful painting, heart-ravishing Sounds, 
sweet smells, natural scenery, scientific and artistic works, and instruments of 
cntcm.mmcm ah have come r.o acquire value because of rlie relations they bear 
co the human soul and senses. If a human, being and his desires are taken away, 
evervt I ling would lose its value. 

The more teal value things possess, the mote plentiful and graciously 
available 1 hey ate to man and the less subject to human monopoly. Air is more 
essential than anything else for living organisms because no living creature car. 
survive without it fur mote than a few seconds. If air becomes scarce would rt be 
worth to the capitalises to give everything rhey have in e*<hange for some oi il 
to breathe? Air r having such 1 high degree of teal value, is dispersed in all 
directions and affects everyone's life In its natural form, air es not limited. 
Also, without water living things could not survive beyond a Il trie longer than 
without air. The sources of these life-giving substances arc the atmosphere, 
sides of the mountains* and the depths of the earth. A subs ran rial portion of 
the task of providing water is performed by nature's own “workers" and forces. 
These unpaid “workers" and "laborers' 1 blow ihe wind and prepare the 
clouds, driving them in every direciion and compressing them ai certain 
heights. They preserve water in the depths of the earth and mountains and 
when temperatures freeze they burst open the rocks and allow the life-giving 
water to flow toward those in need. In addition to air, natural "food" produc¬ 
ed by the earth is within the reach of everyone. 

because these primary resources of life are plentiful and ro obiain them 
human hands arc not needed (only in exceptional cases), ibcy lack material and 
exchange value. Such values appear only when they become scarce or involve 
human labor or become possessions, of a few, 

EX CH AJNGE V A LUE 

There are two fundamental conditions which make natural things and 
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manufactured commodities desirable. The two conditions ate: 1) real value 
(essential Of elevating); and 2} scarcity. Once these mo conditions are met a 
person needing the commodity would attempt to obtain is in mny way possible. 
Since ihe establishment of societies the legal and customary means oif" obtaining 
a commodity' has been transaction and exchange. The exchange value of a com¬ 
modity is determined on the basis of the tight of Ownership and lbe degree of 
desifahility. The lalter is determined by need followed by the availability ol the 
commodity' 1 he exchange vakic of a commodity is subject to variations, The 
variarions are either "normal.'' e.g., in cases where a desired commodity is in 
enress of or Jess than ihc normal amount, or these variations are "abnormal'' 
i.e. c artificial Ibis occurs when the profiteers seeking additional profii hoard 
Lhc commodity and increase the demand artificially and cui hack the supply us- 
mg certain means ai ihcir disposal Taking this into account and from observa¬ 
tion iL is evident that ownership right depends upon the quantity ul labor, and 
the value of labor, in turn, is a function of the degree uf desirability which the 
commodity generates. M ihc relative quantity of labor performed in manufac¬ 
turing that commodity has been excessive and the commodity has noL been as 
desirable as was ini( ialky assumed, the consumer camoi be pena li zed for paying 
lor the excess amount of labor and vice verea. W’hat call be said is that usually 
one of ihc factors that determines ihc degree of desirability is the quantity of 
labor performed but not just any type of labor. Only that part of labor which 
reflects the individual Lilcm of the artisan and ihc artist can be considered the 
basis of desirability and value If the Jabor does nut reflet i ihc designing talent 
of an engineer, the arc of an anise or bis technique not only would be worthless 
htn also harmful. Without menial and intellectual involve mem, even tf a 
wurket spends hours using construction materials or metals and combines 
metals together, he has only wasted material and labor The person who really 
creates the value is ihc one with skill and know-how and not the U nth inking 
worker, Capital, laboi and raw- material, irrespective ot how valuable they may 
be. are merely devices for die embodiment and portrayal of craftsmanship and 
artistry. It is ibis aspect of scored [abut ihai makes the raw material desirable 
and exchangeable. As the input of understanding, intellect, and talent rises, 
the material value of* labor also rises. It is the duty of society and government rn 
enhance the value ol human attributes and talents parallel with satisfying 
public needs and to respect thoughts, ideas, and tale tits to allow 5 pi ritual m- 
tnbuces to flourish, if. instead of encouraging and stimulating ihesc attributes, 
attention is directed to the value of labor and increase in production, the rcsuli 
is that buman.s arc transformed into instruments and tools, bolts and nuts of a 
machine . Hu man labor, which ought w emanate from intellect, understanding 
and freedom comprising human or iroe value, is evaluated in accordance with 
the amount of stored labor. The last drop of human thought, talent, and 
strength is used in production which in itself is nothing hut the destruction of 
the value of labor, On the other hand, if one does not rake into account rhe 
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value of raw materials and die difference between the value (nut ownership] of 
one metal or ore and another, it would amount to ignoring obvious facts which 
have already been mentioned 

How can we believe chat the value of gold bullion and a piece or iron are 
equal based on the equal amount of stored labor? 


SUMMARY 

To evaluate the real or exchange value of indu?trial commodities solely on 
the basis of ibe amount of embodied labor or work performed on ihc-m is ac¬ 
ceptable neither from a theoretical and intellectual point ol view or from the 
viewpoint of reality, Considering rhe discussion ol value presented earlier and 
the ideas presented here and the discussions and criticisms that have been ad¬ 
vanced by researchers regarding this theory, ihe defense or the acceptance of 
the labor theory of value in a dry and limited fashion stems completely from 
prejudice arid rigid ami ration. 

in chib regard it is rather surprising that Mars, despite Ins inquiring ability 
and unique character, and those before him, who shared bis opinion have in¬ 
sisted on the validity of this theory and have endeavored to prove it by various 
justifications, economic reasonings, and formulas. Marx's po.siuon is. not so sur¬ 
prising, and the answer to the question of why he and others supported this 
theory becomes clearer when one considers the conditions m ihe Occident dur¬ 
ing Marx's time, particularly in those countries where Marx lived anti wimessed 
these conditions closely. As indicated earlier, prior to and at the beginning of 
the mdustrial transformation, the views and general methods which prevailed 
in Europe were based on unrestricted and unlimited freedom of ownership. 
This absolute freedom (capitalism) in Europe had been accepted as natural (or 
the Divine) order. Prior to the Industrial Revolution ominous consequences of 
rhis freedom were visible mainly around cities and villages and had not yet 
penetrated the hearts of the cities and the villages: the resulting pains and 
discomfort were not felt significantly. After the unforeseen and sudden occur 
rente of the Industrial Revolution, the deprived and the Lddigcms gathered in 
factories and in the central part of cities The unlimited and unrestricted 
freedom of capitalism put more and more sircss upon these indigenes. After Lhe 
emergence of modern Indus tries, the stress and discomfort exerted upon the 
working class was not the kind that would have been exerted upon a special 
class in a society. 11 ie gathering of people of this class in the centers of produc¬ 
tion and in the ctries resulted in their becoming a central nervous system for the 
entire society such that its pains, sufferings, conditions, and happiness affected 
ocher classes and all aspects of society. Therefore, plans, general Theories, 
reforms, and hyoprhrtical remedies could not have cured such pains and 
general calamity, Human sentiments and thoughts could no longer be effective 
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againsi i he capitalists constantly blaming flames of greed. Also, the govern' 
mem and its laws protected the capitalists. Against these forces there were no 
Jaws or principles that could [protect sod secure the rights of the helpless Under 
such i ircumsiances therefore, no ocher recourse was left to this class bur to 
Linhc and use up and destroy the cur wring conditions. 4 Mara, with total 
awareness of the existing conditions of his time and his inherent genu is. well 
understood ihe roots of the oppressive order of his rime and correctly identified 
the afflicted and their ready ro-bc-arouscd nerves. The study of the concept ot 
value and Mara's explanation of the labor theory of value and his attempt ro 
make workers aware of their position, value, and honor was the only means to 
unite, assemble, and make the oppressed realize their rights. Through such 
motivation and understanding, the workers could rise up and tear off the 
chains of oppressive rules and regulations. 

Indeed, ro understand and to pcrccLve the right that has been trampled 
upon is -lie soh- motive tor demanding that right, whether by those who have 
been enslaved or those who seek justice and possess enlightened conscience and 
who may not belong m ibc oppressed and deprived class History shows many 
prophets, reformers, and great wise men whn wore born into wealth and the 
aristocratic classes, yet lose up r o rescue the oppressed anil the deprived classes 
so the oppressed could demand their rights Ironically, the oppressed classes 
often were content with rhetr existing life and even defended their oppressors 
and the transgressors. Once the oppressors, were defeated and had to yield to 
the people's rights, the same indigent people followed the leaders who had 
made them aware of their right and justice. These facts provide testimony that 
class: deprivation and historical conditions, in whatever form they exist, arc nor 
the sole reasons for transformation. Based on a general theory which rests on 
dialectics and historical necessity, Mara and those who shared his views, tried 
(and are still trying) to provide a theory of value and, through extensive 
teachings and propaganda, provoke class consciousness and solidarity among 
workers and other deprived people so as to make them aware of their lost rights 

It was this awakening of worker's consciousness that mobilized them in the 
industrial environment and weakened rhe strong foundation of the previous 
social order To Save the oppressed people, those who possessed conscience 
began to be active along with the workers and other deprived people The 
elements of change and revolution that Mats and his peers had devised emerg¬ 
ed in Russia and reached their peak in 1917 in the nlid.sr of blood and fire. 
After the revolutionaries were victorious and once rclarivc calm was restored, 
Marxism was tested. Until the end oi"World War II people of the world were 
tint as aware as they should have been about what was going on behind the I ion 
Curtain After ihe end of (he war and the subsequent Soviet contact wirh the 
rcsi of ihe world, past developments and activity in the Soviet Union became 
more deal Now the -advantages and benefits as well as ihc disadvantages and 
detriments of these theories have become a subject fot public scrudny. Soviet 
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leadens are discussing the mistake? and divergences cqmmited by past leaders 
and the errors in these theories. What is certain is that although the labor value 
which forms the foundation of Marx's theory enhances the value of workers as 
measured by the amount of work they perform, in practice it reduces the 
human value of work over a longer period of tune. Although the Russian 
Revolution shook the world, eliminated some classes, and freed some human 
beings from oppression, it created a new class in the midst of the revolution 
which enjoys unlimited legal privileges and has taken control of die destiny and 
the affairs of the rest of the people. 9 

Lenin himself confessed chat his party was the start of the dominance of a 
new class. However, he believed that the existence oi this class was an excep¬ 
tion. Many communist leaders (whose names do not need to be mentioned 
here) confess that the principles of capitalism and the ensuing transgression 
have not been eradicated totally despite all the foresight and measures they 
have taken; thus privileged classes have continued to survive in different forms. 
After the rise and rapid diversification of needs and growth of communication 
among peoples of the world, the thoughts, views, and efforts of reform-minded 
individuals have been directed coward finding ways and principles thacw r ould 
design and secure new social structures consistent with the general situation, ex¬ 
isting traditions, customs, and specific conditions in each nation so that [lie 
lost human values and the usurped tights and freedom are restored and 
secured. Moreover, ihe new principles would eliminate prejudices regarding 
economic and social principles, and harmful slogans would, lose their meaning 
and be replaced by wide-reaching thoughts and ideas and by slogans for peace 
and coexistence. As the peoples of the world come closer to each ocher, the 
faith in general relations, cooperation, and economic principles of wider ap¬ 
plicability would take further root, and people would begin to realise the futili¬ 
ty of restrictive economic principle? which were once thought to be fixed and 
eternal. The protective walls which once surrounded past theories and the in¬ 
tegrity of their proponents ate crumbling one by one. It is becoming constantly 
dear now to everyone that public pains and griefs do not merely stem from ill- 
matched economic systems, which consists of more ihun mere economic power. 
In fact, the imbalance in the situation is due to other deviations and distor¬ 
tions. Economic power is one form of power and its useful impact on and im¬ 
portance in human societies go far beyond such concepts as "negation," 
“destruction," "proof, 11 and "regeneration." 


NOTFS 


I. " Dialectics'' in'* nmiens cem. The Greet phTceopherv had di reded diKussaon and 
srgumentarion into wo parts: dialectics w.(ld miration. 
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Herat le j ms who was a philosophic in cbe krer part of sixth eeFUufy B.C. expressed i he idea of 
change thus ' 'Upon these who step into [be same rivers, diffcicur and ever differeni carets flow 
down " That ls, i us r is lc is impossible teenier [he watt is nf ihc same river rwLte, ihr world, too. 
with all i|.\ beings, rime and space, is an a constant mare of morion wrehou i a liniment's rest. 
Nothing can absolutely be considered is. entering or non-existing. he maintained, Therefore, rhe 
real contradiction dor-: not lie wnliin iicingj. Cuncradicdon is only a nominal matter and dialeLiui 
fCSL> upon reSacive contradiction. 

Sm iaies c..ne of die famous early Fifiti ceniury F.C, philosopher., believed in tined rrutbs and 
realities and ufed a distinct method sn argument. He regarded the source of intellectual, merj], 
and soclsI degradation to lx the double ignorance of thoMi ■who prided their knowledge on Science 
and arts Therefore, by resorting to skeptic ism. pmof, and contradiction in arguments he persuad¬ 
ed the 111 1 1<:i person in. realise hu ignufinice, i. e transformed hu double ignorance inra simple ig¬ 
norance Then, (torn the intention of primary and simple jjv j'oepdons, Socrates was able io icvcsl 
the cnrreci meaning mid truths from wiihin the mind ,H rhe person. He brlicvcd ifi.it the discovery 
ol rhe isuch waj. among man s first naiutt but this ability liitl been towered by man 1 s pieou'iipaiion 
wi th seme*, cuflftrad irriagtriwriotk, price, and doable ignnmne<-. Because he used this meihurl to 
reveal the truth he referred to himself as a ' gadfly" of the Athenian society. His method enme to 
be known is bocearesian dialectics. 

Plain h tig folkiwc-d the path of his master, Socrates. Believing m metaphysical cmch jndaccrji- 
ring the concept of " archetypal idea. " Plato followed progressive dialectics tn bn ugtumcms and 
philosophical discussions 

A bluingh ihc notion ol absolute form ls not directly due to Sot tares. Plato attributes it to him 
m Tbt Republic Amitotic instimierl ami |iopy la tired the method of logical reasoning in order to 
avoid iogual pitfalls Qnt id its important components is lhe deductive icwsoning which is based 
upmi logical LcrrainTy (axioms, observations, conjecture, experiments, repetition, and natural 
phenomenal 

The method of reasoning and logic of" the (Ireefc philosopher cunscimred the mtelJeriual 
essence and basis fot sneniim :iOn| rtseattbefr lor many tenuities unril ihe rime ol Western stiett- 
xifii and iii 11 -11 l iumI transiWinadon, Among the first in innuvair a special method of reaching 
logical certainty was the French mathematic un-philosopher Rene' EVscanes i 3 Wi-1*511] T'n guide 
the mtdJeri in ilir truth he utilized the method of skepticism "] diink. thetefote L am. ," Im¬ 
manuel Kant ■; I"?2-4-1 fi(H) adapted Uir method of skepticism and that ts outlined m In* i; im|ni-<it 
pure and pnit lien| lemon. He relied upon the prtmipJe sit iurii fad ktion mid contrast and kept pure 
thinking away from mixing wuh things which wuuJd rcilecc on the senses. 

ticorgr Hegel 11770-13 M I followed the views nf HetadruuS in his philosophical methods and 
Coilsidered all beings in a siate ot nvcitiuli and change in methods of reasoning and other m ulcers 
he followed Kant 

Ele believed rhai man hjn begins with perception and reasoninp,. The prevalent logn rj (Ortl- 
prehenszbJe f>y evrfyune but intellecnsai reasoning is bmadn arid ‘.uperiur in which opposing poles 
tlo not come together and Integration of contradictory things is impossible, liv understanding itu: 
two opposite cnrii iijrtji the mind discover the truth The ahsnluie ituth and will, rim liar to ligJjt 
and dsukiicMs, have existence neiiltri u die mirid norm the phystdal world It is rhe intellect char ti 
*:apatite of wresting out of concradlcdun beiween exis'ienee ami nnn.rxistc-mc, light and 

d-arkneu. 1 In*, according io Hegel, is the ^dijcctivr tfutb atid at the same omc the objective reality 
ol living things. I hu.s, using rJeduttive teasoning one can i-ontiude that whatever mid lei i com¬ 
prehends is- 1 lie truth. Therefore, rhe s.cilleirtori of corufiidictiohs sliapcs the mitli ahoUi things Us¬ 
ing 'In method it it pnsubk’ to arrive at higher reieamngt nf elementary rvmmns jurh aj eaijreni f 
versus: non-eshtmntr, light vemis darkness 

bEcgd claims that he ha., beet! able to tree logical ftiseming from tcmiradicunn and uinrcasi 
anr| hss based CKiSlerKT, evedutton. and change mi contrast. Tills is. he maintains, because to 
believe in ahsulute rxisiener m dim-existence implies srag..whieh ls c-nniuilu rnry in ihreon- 
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itanti)' changing and dynamic nacure ot btitigS; within C"jlK bring ihere cxJke its own am if bests. 

Mare has followed the Hegelian mechod of diabetic ennrcare, and motion, but, conrrary co 
Ile^d, Mara believe: drat htiman co-nsejousness is a reflection oi realises. He says that causal frlu 
dons hips are based cm gradual material eba ng« which lead requahtarive change*- This Ls the vere 
same dynamic. change that crisis wirhtn die nature of facing T( is similar rn the gradual increase or 
decrease in temperature which Suddenly reaches che critical pome britsgUig about quaJiticative 
change. 

2 From rfiis aspect, the theory resembles that of che unreal views id gneudeism. 

3. Slavery means re curtail a person's- freedom and make hum a property of someone else. Just 
y.i, different arrangement; apply re ownership of objects, ownership of human? too ha: dineferu 
Facet Man's possession of his own body and la hoc, for example, is different than ownership of 
land, structures. and tools Although mao owns his own body he has no npht to commit Suicide or 
sell himself. 

'In. summary, right of possession is a form nf owncis-hip. Therefore, slavery which cc defined as 
curtailment of a person's freedom or confiscating ibe product of his labor differs from other lorms 
of ownership. A father or a husband who interferes in the affairs of hie wife and children by curtail- 
Ln][ their freedom is a Form of owner. This is true also of marten with reaped to i heir servants. rulers 
And the ruled, conqueror and the captive. 

This kind of ownership and possession lus ousted among nations and tribe* in various degrees. 
The greater the capability id" maintaining ownership and exploiting others, the greater the chances 
chat those who Utk mental ability and physical itucngh will be subjugated. With lhe expansion of 
agriculture and other activities, |i"he opportunity] to plunder inhere and cake poMssiun uf hurPans 
transcended ihr family and tribal boundaries. Once others were take n prisoners, nr brought into 
subservience and if they were found worthy of domestic or military use. they would be kept, Other 
wise sold Or destroyed. Slavery, i.e., curtailment of human freedom, occurred in various degrees 
depending upon the power and authority of the musicts, aristocrats, and landlords It ranged Imm 
depriving someone of his own crops to buying ami selling, torture and bcaimg, rurtajhng a 
person's righr co a wife and children, even killing and burning, 1 his curtailment of freedom did 
nut just result From war and smprLEOtiriLVJii More otieri the poor had to-ieil their wives and children 
in order to lessen the burden of supporting them. In some countries Lh: rulers ?.nd tilt aristocrarj 
would bring people into theii possession under the pretext that they bad violated the Jaw 

The natural reasons foT slavery in history hic repression, greed, privilege which had existed in 
limited forms among tribes Vt'nli i.he advent of civiliradon afad societies, various rules governing 
sfavtrv were devised, in accordance with the condition of che place ar.d the lufm of government The 
limits and nrles governing slavery were not the same everywhere and at ail timr:., Even today one 
can wiitii-.ts.?liverv, without a name being mtndoned. In various forms, .slavery cars be seen amimg 
nations who claim re have the moat sd valued human civilization 

■i '] here verres and those whuh pertain ro the ejestion nf heaven, the earth, life, death, and 
everything, whu h exists on earth, proclaim ihc beiterment of life's condition and progress ro be rhe 
ultimate aim in Creation, 

5 These verses further demonstrate thac an easy aru.l rapid progress toward a better Ufc is the 
result of God's benevolence and man's piety and submission fto the will of God]. Imam Ali. peace 
be upon him. ha: also emphasized chis point: "Value of «eh man depend:upon the all ansi skill 
which he has attained' 1 [Nob]Hl laying J11, p. 2£10j 

£, ]r. is similar to tin- miriai phase of a fetus whore movement and growth is dependent upon 
che mother's womb, ihen it becomes independent. Or. a carellrce whose mechanical power and 
Strength ls effective only to the point of earthgravitational Field- Once it has broken away from 
ihe carch's gravity and gone into an orbit, it becomes independent of its initial dynamic power. 
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7 This value is mute Lhan Lhe exchange value- and ks: Than human value. 

J-. Tlir faEtciwinjg: views are of itie late |Indian Prime Minister! and j gnai man id the ea-sr 
Jawahada]] Nehru regarding Muixisni, lakrn from an interview conducted l>y Mi K.aJlinjia: 

Kisra&iw: ( wfwjLJ Like yuu tu submit (hr Maftfjt I (0 t lie Indian ritnation aa ? bo other 
nhjeemre condirioru to which yew have ttmde rcfcrctl^O before 

Nehru i was filming to that. In considering what may be called the economic: or social 
|iliil(xj(;[:hv, one learns; of course, a great deal from past experience, and I have always considered 
me Mir^iSL jnalyEis of the i very suenrlfie and very illumjnarinj. E dtn mil agree with everything 

M&zx shvs hui broadly I h*vc found it useful and ration*! NtvGithdttfe. the . be 

remembered ihai Maoism was che currcorne ot thf beginnings uf The industrial Revolution m 
England, the earlv beginnings when conditions were rather peculiar and very special, conditions 
which have nni been repeated r-Stewlierr in tin- world and quite naturally wi Mam was influenced! 
by the aOnQifflui and. 1 should say, abominable ccmditons which pieva led in ihe first (lush d in¬ 
dustrialization when [here was nothing like a Jcmntiaric structure of the scare and changes bad to 
br made violently fot the iitap-k' reason rhai ibey ciiulil noi he maile constitutionally or 
democratically Hynff his d-ocume uf revolutionary violence. 

Now when we Ihit elic pfnblem uf production, change etc.., dealt with bv Munt today, we 
have to tin .k uf them in the coritcxx oi C/tif own times, out own mutiny jnd nui pcuLlLai iir- 
rumsconces and objective i ofidiuons We cinnor go back to conditions in early nineteenth-century 
Frig-land in wmch Mace functioned Tt is tiur tnnditinm iJiat prevail and fashion our thought The 
Maraisc Sulu lions foil™ a brilliant line. They may have been right and |U(iJiri for the units arid Mir 
problems which brought (hem into being, hut you cannoc remove rhrm from tiieu historical cott- 
inci a nil. apply them to a century where diHfeirru condition* prevail. Thai is one agmmem against 
dogmatic insistence tin the Marieisc. solutions. 

Secondly, the Marxist analysis iti nanny iking, historical forces and rhe like, was iff raemi n cot- 
revt Mniilysi.), [jc*i me explain what 1 mean. If you do tiul think of ntiu;r tones coming inro The pic¬ 
ture. the dsrectior uf Maraist tcunQmy, whii h says rhat given such and such condition, thii frf (bai 
will happen; or should happen, le logically cormt. Hut (hr trouble is thas Mux. does nor take into 
account other forces ir might tome in replay in the future. Thai, ofmllsc was nm tin lauli of 
IvEant. He saw the conditions as ti'ey were clkieing hit, period and used ihrm as the premises fur 3ns 
tmu luaions Then 0 hri forces tame in. The most important td ihem was political democracy which 
made possible peaceful change Rrrm-r rcl l>t r iha: in Man's ante rhere was no political ilrrnih m y, 
even in ihr s* tilled demcv.rzi.LL countries, where the litnd-owding i was jn the government. 
Ntiw che mere :acc cd che voce cottij ng in, tvrn ih-nugh Lr does nor solve all ptobk-iTlS doe? mike 
Mini h::' uiarir vital differences. When everybody has a vote it become? * power exercising certain 
pulls, certain effective pressures, in the three non ui sot xiL mange to an extent ibai Mai a multi nm 
have i(ir'anvrti iinsply because ihe picture was not before him 

I hen other and further democratic fat ton vyrnr ipm ihe pscrure, like trade union nrganpii- 

ti.. workers' iv^h' .urdiiyris, peasam Orga-ruzitLans—all rxeiiisiius puwerful pressures upKsn che 

wealth)/ mling classes ec favour cal'what nurrhc be raL'-id the beginnings of economic demm ras-y. 
The roulr was (ijal the Mmixusi leaf m [he context of the Industrial RcruJuifon thai there would be 
fee.i-rr and gr-carer mneemraunn of wealth and powti iri trwri an,I fewer hands, extending Jiid 
widening poverty, dm not icallv :nt.ii These pieyirreE—partly demcrcralic pativ rradc unron and 
others inar followed- had a powerful impart in Lirmtiny; Uotli, I dn not dtspurc the fart th.ai ihe 
ci3 11 ii'i 111 ttrlidciiry which MVijs foresaw Ii-Jipeneif. bur it was Limited ^rid inhihjied all rhe time by 
these objective conditions 

There were new type 1 -, nf prganjzahnns growing m ihe political background whLtn was ch 'i^- 
ing. continuously and tadically, on one side, acTtVtv.rmg- the urge for social justice and tbr will to 
sc*;Lai (.liange. On the -I'l'her, the wiirlJ was Isemg revolutionized by Ic-tily big and iremerido(n 
tcehnnio^reai devclopmcnu;, of which nobody :n the riinetefntl| cfntyry, Msrx ot any other 
I h inker, could ha-ve bad ; ij iiwairiir-is |K. K Ki-raniia, I'vt Wind of Mt Nehru (l.andon: f ic-urgc 
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*t. In any can:, predietsom and promises ihai weft expressed about this child ot the revolution 
Iijvr iurnei.1 nm in he something else, Two dominant and powerful classes—bureaumiic afu.l 
military—have ejmetgcd its communLCL countries. If we consider the cmergence nf these rwo classes 
as necessary for rhe ievolution and these continuous existence they should be expected cu disappcal 
gradually. Bus as rime progress-. rh<ir title fiiOGS appear and their foundation becomes si longer In 
uinfmtLiing bureaucratic and military classes, capitalist and waiting classes (rhe proletariat] have 
lost then class identity and no longer |>I-h y a derisive and effective Lole in the struggle for social 
change. In communist countries. Ending rhe solution and the power to confront these two newly 
emerged classes are among the most difficult issu.es. In summary, v^'liai ha.! occurred ivas nor fore¬ 
seen ami ibar which was foreseen has nut occurred 
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IV 


Economy Viewed in the Light 
of Faith and Belief 


Islam a uresis ro the fact that ihc source of social and economic phenomena 
is human be mgs ideas, morality, instincts, and intrinsic (fetri) tendencies com- 
prise rhe human character The nacurc of social, economic, and class relations 
refJoe is the combination of These aspects of the human seif. Human character, 
in general, has two aspects: rhe first includes constant principles which are 
peculiar io min. If these principles arc taken away from him, he will become an 
entity different from that which lie originally was .meant to be. These principles 
arc common ro all peoples regardless of space and time. They ale as follows: 
scientific curiosity for truth [understanding causes and effects); practical 
curiosity for justice (establishing justice and helping a claimant to gain his 
rights); seeking perfection (progress in science and securing power and 
survival); benevolence {kindness, cafe, and sacrifice); and love of wealth (secun 
ing pleasures, fulfilling appetites, of lusting for power), The other aspect of the 
human self includes the inconstant principles. 

Human emotions result from ibt combination of these principles and 
natural powers, and the dominance of one type over the other. This process o( 
i me ructions change, depending upon social, economic, and hereditary condi- 
tions. 


THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY AND HISTORICAL DYNAMISM 

Based on this view, whether the constant human principles dominate the 
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environment or whether man becomes subject no the environment and 
economic means and conditions, the root of societal s true tune and historical 
change lies in man himself- 1 Indeed, the dynamic force in history comes from 
conflict between the constant principles and the rebellions human soul in¬ 
fluenced by social conditions, pleasures, animal appetites, needs, and the en¬ 
vironment, [f humanity is defeated by the interaction between high human 
potentials and economic means and ends, class conflict emerges. If this conflict 
grows acute, cither all classes are destroyed followed by the annihilation of 
society and civilization nr the ruling and dominant class first, and after them 
the ruled, are all destroyed. At any rate this, verse of the Qur'an "How many 
were the gardens and the water-springs they left behind, And the cornlands 
and the goodly sires'" (XL1V: 2-26), will be spoken at the site of their glorious 
buildings and castles which have also been sites of oppression and cruelty. If, 
hypothetically, humanity is victorious and the possessive instincts and factors 
are defeated or abandoned and consequently conflict and dynamism 
vanish—the end will be stagnation and destruction, 2 In other words, the 
dominance of emotional pleasures, including its means and ends, results in 
self-centered ness (self-worship), and absolute dominance of human elements 
results in stagnation and the dcTerioration of rhe individual, As the foundation 
of society and human hfc depend on the liberty of the individual for welfare 
and interest of society, lack of balance between (hem will destroy society. 

The path to survival and perfection is to strike a balance beeween the op¬ 
posing human elements, the impulse to sacrifice and the impulse to appetite 
(derived irom passions and needs and the source of selt-centcrcdncss) in such a 
way chat the one docs not dominate the other, It is the interaction between 
these rwo opposing human poles that makes material and spiritual evolution 
unceasing and the individual as well as social forces to prosper. 

Needs and material necessities constantly motivate and strengthen sell im¬ 
pulses—selfishness, pleasure, and profiteering. They do noi need external 
stimuli. ' 1 But human elements should be stimulated deeply and strengthened 
by education and training, so ihai they can reverse and modify the stormy 
waves of appeiii.es like a strong rock. Intensive education and training in the 
areas of faith and reform of instinct tan strengthen human elements (“He it is 
Who hath sent among the unlettered ones a messenger of their own, to recite 
unto them Ills revelations, to make them grow and eq teach them the Scripture 
and wisdom'') (LXll: 2}.' 1 Only a faith which derives from instinct ijttrct, the 
first attribute of w r isdom) and is approved by the demonstrative intellect ( 'aql-e 
estedlalt) has spiritual strength. The will to power and search for perfection arc 
the mosi important .stimuli of instinct, while discovering the source of power 
and the reason for creation are the most desirable aspirations of the 
demonstrative intellect. These instinctive and intellectual aspirations arc die 
sources of intellectual power, the burgeoning of talents, and the attainment of 
human perfection. In each phase, if man's drive for perfection diminishes, the 
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conflicting elements arid stimuli will prevail and the human elements will be 
undermined. To avoid such an event and to continue the evolution, it is in> 
perarive zo believe in perfection and an absolute, unlimited power. The first 
pillar of the Islamic creed and the reality of the call of the oneness of God 
(tawbid 1. indeed, pertains to the belief in die absolute power and perfection of 
God. Only .such u conviction can transform a society from self-centered ness to 
thinking about seif-perfection. One of its effects is the belief thai the cip,hc to 
ownership ;<nd possession belongs only to God. Ii is He who has constant ami 
just authority over man and other creations, Man ls responsible before Hem and 
the masses. Based on this view, earthly resources and blessings of nature do not 
belong to any one group ot class. However, man, with his intellectual ability 
and creativity, can possess and use ihem. No one his rhe right ro stop others 
from doing so or to transgress on what has already been obtained by labor and 
creativity, 

The verse? of the Qur'an have declined explicitly God's absolute right to 
ownership, possession, subjugation (litskhif) , transfer ija'i), and every arrange - 
ment and man's right ro utilisation (limited possession); 

And hath made of service unto you whatsoever is in the heavens 

and whatsoever is in the earth, it is all from him 

(XIV; 13) 

Who hath appointed the earth a resting place for you. 

(II; 22 ) 

And the earth hath He appointed for fllisj creatures. 

(LV; 10) 

Joining the source of goodness and compassion can raLsc man so liigh and 
broaden his mind so far as to enable hum to look at all [topics equally. From 
i he continual practice of this action every fountain oi compassion and generosi¬ 
ty will spring from the heatt and will flow from the action. 1. 

Although it has its toots in the instinct and simple intellect, teaching (or 
God and absolute perfection are not easily understood and absorbed by com¬ 
mon people. The reason is that inccJJcct is one branch oi the human soul. Lusts 
and different kinds, of attraction which strengthen and deepen their roots in 
men influence and inevitably defeat rhe human soul. So the instinctive and in¬ 
trinsic desires should he guided and the impulses seeking perfection should be 
developed and grown Will to power, securing one's survival, at taming pure 
and constant pleasures, and having a semre and side environment are among 
the principal human desrtes. The desire to unlimited wealth, to construct 
buildings w-hith outlast human tile by standing for hundreds of years, arid the 
struggle to atiain positions of rcspettabiJity and responsibility ire distinctive 
characteristics uf human beings, even though they arise from a sense of in¬ 
security a nd are means to power, survival, and pleasure, 

Arc ali these powerful human stimuli useless ot do these deep-rooted and 
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widespread desires and wishes have a place with in the material world? Is it not a 
fact that each desire loses its importance after gratification and each beloved 
object loses its attraction after ii is attained and may even he resented ? Pure, 
sensual and constant pleasure is only seen in animal life hut this ss only a path 
that man rook to which he will never be happy to return* Calling man names or 
assigning to hirn the characteristics ol animals is considered insulting. Man is 
willing to overlook the pleasures ar hand for higher and even unknown desires. 
He sacrifices his belongings to achieve them even though it might lake » long 
time. If we consider these human qualities, attributes* and impulses useless, 
the principles of causality, relativity, a ltd deduction which are the mainstay of 
research and the discovery of the secrets and mysteries uf creation will lose their 
foundation. 

The Second ideological pillar of Islam is based on these intrinsic impulses 
and emotional desires. Islam puts forward the belief on reckoning and the Day 
of Judgment ('the higher life and return to eternal and human Ule). By presen¬ 
ting psychic and natural proofs. Islam tries to broaden man's vision and prepare 
him for a higher life. The maEcrial life, in this view, does not constitute the 
eternal life of man. The surface of ihc earth is a cradle for improvement and 
training for man's potentials, through which be will elevate himself Therefore, 
Earth Ls the ship of voyagers and the inn of newcomers to allow each one to at¬ 
tain. based on his potentials and action* provisions from this bounty of material 
anti spiritual endowments, for a hip her life. Gratitude for all these blessings is to 
know the Owner of this liouse and to impkmenl His covenant/ In accordance 
with this covenant anyone may. depending on his abdiiv, produce and utilize 
natural resources and use them justly according to his needs. In this broad view, 
material wealth, production, and distribution do not limit man's potential, in¬ 
tellect, and thinking. Rather they are means of climbing up to the nest world. 
Shifting attention from the conflicting and him ted desires to higher human 
ideals can bring about a relative unification of ideals and practices. Through 
this fellow travelers can cooperate and attain provisions together. They clear the 
path for each other, change the unknowns to knowns, discord ro cooperation, 
fears to friendships, and wars to peace. With this change in direction it is possi¬ 
ble to cooperate in survival, a human desire to replace ihc struggle for survival, 
which we Lnhccited from animals and the jungle. Wealth, which is a means, 
should not be mistaken fora goal acid replaced by it, ti is dilhruk for people 
who have opened their eyes in the economic environment of the century of in¬ 
dustrial development to imagine societies based on laitb and human feelings. 
These people are alienated and astonished, living under governments which 
have usurped the means of production and material dementi. They have 
forgotten human values and teal human desired and they perceive all aspects of 
life through economic considerations and class conflicts. They have elevated the 
■value of wealth so high that, compared to it, they consider man a powerless in¬ 
strument and make him prostrate before the means and the machinery of pro- 
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duet ion. Since it is hard lor such a people to imagine a society based on faith or 
some thing resembling ii„ the realization of such a society is all Lhc more dif¬ 
ficult, Jn fai r, in such cornels of the modem world where agitators and power 
seekers are not operating and their growls are nor heard, there exists re la Live 
peace, cooperation, and sincerity. Did not coupe ration and kindness govern 
smalt communities before the nation state was horn in modern history? Do not 
kindness and affection govern in the small environment of a healthy family? Ls 
ii not possible to res core pence and prosperity between man, his spouse, and bis 
children, even when the instinct of amassing wealth—which results in lying, 
disloyalty, and taking advantage of one another—takes the place of kindness 
and affection? ls human community not a macrocosm of the family unit? Small 
and large communities, established under the guardiattship and cart of exalted 
prophets and just and righteous men, ate models which herald the possibility 
of realizing spiritual and healthy communities. The early community of 
Islam—during the time when the flame uf faith enlightened the thoughts and 
the Islamic kbeh/at (caliphate! had not changed to absolute monarchy 
(ffl/jGsHdf t' moling )—is the most notable example of such a community, Even 
later, tyranny anti the violation of laws and limits centered only around the ab¬ 
solute and ihe autocratic powers that used Islam as a camouflage for their objec¬ 
tives and atrocities. Ii we move away trom the centers ol power and their agents 
and compare the Muslim masses wcili other communities, we sec that there ex¬ 
isted Jess, infringement, injustice, and violation of rights among Muslims ihan 
in other sot.jri.tcs. During many centuries from the d;iwn ol Islam until the 
birth of colonialism and gharbzadvgi ["wes (struck ness' |,' neither landowner- 
ship nnr capitalism in ihe 3 slam it world resembled that of other countries, 
Unlike the feudal lords of Western lands and other countries. Muslim lam 
downers did not have absolute ownership over land and the peasants. They 
would not massacre or expel them e» mass. J hey were noL lawmakers, guar- 
din ns (tnoleitfjtitj , judges, or executioners. They were, more ut less, ruled by 
Islam it faith and legal injunctions. Muslim capitalists in accordance with 
Islamic principles and injunctions were restrained from openly engaging in 
usury and hoarding or calling away the right of workers and peasants. On the 
contrary, most Muslim land owners and tap italists were sources of great charities 
and services The following are among the normal and common activities ol 
wealthy Muslim either while alive or posthumously after their death: 
establishing charitable insti cue ions, hospuals, arid endowments, constructing 
rnad.s. bridges, and inns; and providing immense Financial help and care for 
the poor. 

Before the crusades, the emergence of the technology and the all- 
embracing influence of Western colonialism, class conflict, as had been fore¬ 
seen and which occurred in Europe, had not emerged in Muslim countries, 
Generally, the ruling class in Is I a mi i countries did not emerge from large land 
owners or capitalists proper, h mostly consisted of invaders who established 
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their power by arms and plundered the public treasury and spent it to keep 
themselves in power. 

TN ISLAM ECONOMICS IS NOT IMPRACTICAL 
AND SEPARATE FROM SOCIETY 

As [slam, attests to the reality of human potentials and talents, it considers 
man, with his special composition, as the founder of society, economy, and 
history. Human potentials and talents are so intertwined that the nature and 
effect of each one cannot be studied Separately. In fact, individuals seek 
material desires while preserving spiritual values and vice versa. In this respect, 
Islamic theories and laws are based on scientific assumptions and arc not divorc¬ 
ed from human desires. Islam, whose call and theoretical and practical prin¬ 
ciples arc to elevate man's stature in all realms, does not have a myopic view. II 
man is taken to be an instrument of production and distribution, and he exists 
solely to satisfy 1 needs and attain food ami shelter—totally preoccupied with 
satisfying: these needs—only [hen can there exist, independent from man, a 
place tor imaginary theories of economics and their application. Such a 
misconception and intellectual deception has led the intellectual leaders of ihe 
technological age to unreahsuc and useless scientific hypotheses. Even i( these 
hypotheses prove to have some use and outcome, because they ate limned and 
relative, chcy cannot offer satisfactory solutions for man at a given time and 
plate. Funhcrmore, rhey constantly add to human conflict and bewilderment. 
Theoretical and legal principles, independent of men’s moral conscience and 
his other desires and ideals, can be understood and implemented only lor a 
special group or class m a short span of time, 

Before presenting its plan and establishing its foundation, Islam considers 
and prepares the intellectual grounds. By purging the mind of iberk 
[polytheism] and die soul from wickedness. Mam embellishes human beings 
with faith and righteousness. Then ii puis into practice its comprehensive plan 
(principles and laws) and shows its practice and execution with the cooperation 
of qualified and willing men (guardians and reformers). A cynit either does not 
pay attention co the aim of the landlord, (i.e., God) or is not familiar with his 
intentions and ideas, He considers only one corner of ihe 5 nurture of Islam 
from witbm and does not see the general features of this grand design. (T his is 
similar to well-intentioned comments made by common people with limited 
view about a building, without considering the position of the lot, the needs of 
its inhabitants, of the general environment. Their comments either do not con¬ 
form to the views of the owner or do not cover all -aspects of rhe building,) 

THE ROOT’S OF ISLAMIC LAWS 

Usually, society is composed of people who arc bound by its laws and 
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social contracts. They consider themselves mutually responsible to uphold 
them. The more deep-rooted this belief in responsibility, the firmer is the 
foundation of society, furthermore, since society is a moving and evolving enti¬ 
ty, rhe end a nil Lhc goal toward which the social organism moves should be 
clarified. A socrccy without a set goal and purpose does not have the potential 
for survival 

Recognition of the goal establishes the foundation of society and that in 
turn defines rights and duties, The latter serves as the basis ior legislating and 
formula ting laws. Enforcement of taws in a society depends upon the members' 
spiritual and conscientious res pons ibiiicy and their belief in the purpose of 
society. Therefore, a lawmaker should possess the following characteristics, 

First, he should be aware oi the ultimate goals of the individual, as well as 
the dynamism of society so that movement and process is not hindered in any 
phase of development and rules satisfy all needs, Otherwise he should, propose 
limited aims consistent with securing national independence* economic rela¬ 
tions, and other such self'restrictive objectives, lie must provide & stimulating 
slogan io clear rhe way; otherwise stagnation is very well assured. Such a society 
will vanish like a stagnant, infectious, and loul body of water that either will 
eventually sink into she ground nr will evaporate. 

Second, the lawmaker should be well versed in the complexity of the 
human psyche, desires, and values to be able to promulgate comprehensive 
principles and laws. These laws are based on rights that, in cum. are based on 
ihc limited interrelationships between emotions of individuals and creatures, 11 
Lhc lawmaker considers only one dimension of man and legislates- accordingly, 
not only will he overlook human rights, but also in rhe name of law he will 
mtsditeu the humans. Al first this deviation, like a mirage that one confuses 
with real water, can be mistaken for the true path, but its end is confusion and 
annihilation. 

Third, the lawmaker should be free from environmental and class in¬ 
fluences and emotional desires, so thar laws are promulgated for everyone's 
welfare by encompassing and uniting all people. 

Fourth, the people and social classes should believe in law and the position 
of the lawmaker, so that the principles of law can be willingly enforced- The 
majority of the people should be responsible for implementing and eeiforang 
them. 


THE DEFICIENCIES OF CUSTOMARY VORF) LAWS 

Regardless of the level of competency of ordinary lawmakers or the preci¬ 
sion and seemingly perfect nature of customary law, lawmakers lack the 
aforementioned conditions and characteristics. Even if one is familiar with the 
complexity of i.hc human psyche, its manifestations, and the Legal rights deriv- 
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ed from it. out .should be able to perform miracles, [f one is to formulate laws. 
Aside from a full understanding of natural conditions and peculiarities, com¬ 
plex human emotions and instincts and their characteristics, efiet.Es, and limita¬ 
tions, it is necessary, when legislating, for the lawmaker to be free from desires, 
psychological complexes, tendencies, grudges, and conscious or unconscious in¬ 
fluences. Regardless of his good intentions, the ordinary person tan not be free 
of the influence of natural instincts and environmental conditions. Given 
the fact that customs and social relations are the product of human needs, 
habits, and past and present experiences combined with perceptions, powers, 
and psychological! complexes, bow can man be free? 

To illustrate the deficiencies and shortcomings of customary laws for those 
people who have been prisoners of these types of Jaws since their birth and see 
nothing but the status quo. consider the following; 

1 The foundation of customary law h based on habits, experiences, and 
the discovery of the relations among various aspects of social life. However, the 
discovery of social relations, utilike the discovery of natural principles, is nor 
real and permanent. Therefore. customary la tvs can be neither real and perma¬ 
nent, nor always in everyone's interest. 

2. Customary laws ate based on experiences about limited socioeconomic 
conditions of the past and present times; they cannot be intrapolated into the 
future. Considering that laws arc formulated for stability and unity among 
classes, customary laws are susceptible in i hange and modification 

3. As both the basic and secondary principles of customary laws arc suscep¬ 
tible to change and modification, they are bound to produce privileged ruling 
classes in society. They become rbe foundation of tyrannical government in the 
form of law. These laws ate made into chains which prove very difficult and ex¬ 
pensive to break. 

4. Human laws, which are inescapably mixed with psychological com¬ 
plexes and <|fSites, replace one injustice with another and one wrong doing 
with the next, Even if they secure the interest of one group inevitably they 
damage other groups and classes 

5. Because ihese laws do not attest to human forces and instincts and arc 
riot set to modify and harmonize with human emotions, inconsistency and con¬ 
flict arise among human laws and values. Usually members of society feel rhr 
pressure of ihese laws. Ac the first opportunity 1 hey persuade people io free 
themselves from such laws. 

6. Because these laws are not combined with faith and the dictates of cons¬ 
cience and do not conform to the desires; and imerescs of individuals and 
classes, they are crippled, It is for this; reason that, parallel to rhe development 
of law*, and bylaws, elaborate enforcemeni regulations are sec down, For these 
regulations and other executive powers, legal inspectors ate put to work. Fur¬ 
thermore, as the enforemem officers lack conscientious responsibility, often 
they overlook the laws—sneer at the legislator—intimidated by threar and cor- 
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rup lion More imp arrant problems and difficulties stem from Lhc fact thu i lit-: 
wielded of executive power become a special class which combined with the 
legislative class causes calamities, oppression, and rebellion. 

The deficiencies nf customary laws arid the damage to individuals arc 
beyond examination In addition to damages* there ate lost gains which never 
< an be recovered. Those people who consider only the features of civilisations 
and human societies think that ii is just human customary laws (i.e., the pro¬ 
duce of experiences, habits, and limitations which have transformed individuals 
and classes into society and civilization). A dose and careful examination shows 
that good relationships among people and useful social results ate partly the 
product of morality and people's tonsefences anti partly the product of prin¬ 
ciples and laws beyond human imagination and thought. A ttue foundation for 
civilization is based on the latter kind of inspiration. In any sntieiy whose foun¬ 
dations collapse customary laws are terminated and die sums me falls apart. 
Scholars and researchers who are considered innovators by their disciples will 
recognize this fact s 

The function of laws is only tu regulate and hmii human relations in all 
areas. As the source of these relations is human forces and instincts whose prin¬ 
ciples are constant, rite legal principles which serve to regulate and limb these 
relations should also be permanent isftd unchanging Even the natural qualities 
of natural species, the limits of their instincts and their effects, are regulated 
and systematic. The manifestation of powers and instincts m man, who is pan 
of rhis, world and us makeup, in the arena of actions and relations with each 
Other should also be regulated, Otherwise, the power of freedom and of free 
will which recognizes no standard or boundary will create chaos in human life. 

To conclude, there should be sincere, permanent, and just relations 
among human communities. The discovery of the principles of ihcse relations 
is not possible for man who despite his position and stature inevitably is subject 
to the environment and human instincts Hence, either wt should submit lo 
this dark chaos which exists in human relations, acknowledging that man, 
despite his intellect and free will, in a world whose pares and whole ate subject 
to logical re ta no ns hips and orders, should live to confusion and. error, and con¬ 
sider man's intellect and free will merely as the cause and means ol misery and 
error; or wc should believe in and submit to the fact that the eternal Power 
Who has established ihe whole natural creation in a systematic and regulated 
fashion has legislated laws and systems for man and guides us to discover them 
Revelation and guidance for the discovery of these principles and laws are not 
possible except through man himself The basic characteristic of a man who is 
worthy of and able to understand and discover revelation is ihat his mind and 
intellect should he Irce from the darkness, entrapment, and interferences from 
instinctive elements and environmental conditions. He should be superior and 
pure. No influential elements, other chart justice, generosity, and welfare 
should dominate his mind, The need fur those types of Jaws and persons is 
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similar to the need of eyes for eyelids io modify Lhc intensify of sunlight that 
the eyes cannot tolerate. Es 1 here any existent t>r nonexistent pain and suffering 
for which a cure cannot he found in the whole of i real ion? The constant search, 
to find cures for new pains and diseases proves this fact. 

Considering the unending creativity in the world, the diversity of 
creatures, and especially the various intellectual and practical talents capable of 
understanding all of man’s problems, the emergence of such personalities is 
neither rare nor unnecessary. Ihesc poeplc, having special qualities and at¬ 
tributes, ate the spokesmen for truth, law, and God's will. 1 hey arc known as 
r$wt [messenger] and nabi [prophet] - 

The prophets do not sec the problems of humanity in terms of economic 
processes and social relations. They do not present, at the beginning of their 
call, economic and social programs. In light of inspiration and revelation, they 
first consider the complex structure of human nature and man's internal pro¬ 
blems. Indeed, the most important human problem is not the lack of economic 
and social principles and mica, Even if Jaws attest to rights and justice, if they 
are not integrated with belief in truth and moral respotisbiliry, they can neither 
help to unite individuals 10 form an interconnected and sound society nor can 
they he completely enforced. Belief in truth and the laws derived from it woik 
as the agent of spiritual unity in society and as the guarantor and guardian 
Such belief should enlighten and. strengthen the mind and heart of humanity 
before legislation of laws and promulgation of rules and principles can succeed. 


MAN HAS OTHER INNATE PROBLEMS THAT TAKE TRIOR i Y 
OVER SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF BELIEF IN LAWS 

The inability nf the intellect m understand absolute truth, lhc impotence 
before natural principles, various needs, constant subjugation by human 
weaknesses, and other reasons undermine man s independence and his 
spirituality. This has caused the following complex and important dilemma in 
human minds; whde subjugated and self-a Isenaicd, mall considers himself iree 
and independent. Curing this sickness and solving this problem arc beyond 
human capabilities and remedies. Through inspiration and revelation, the pro¬ 
phets first seek a. cure to this problem and attempt to unravel these complicated 
and intertwined internal complexes. The call to the oneness id God 
{Utwbkt )—the inspirasion to the spirit of faith in absolute truth—is to Irec 
humanity from the chains of enslavement to untruth, tn unravel the ihc 
psychological complexes nf subjugation and suffering among people. Through 
this method the prophets succeeded in curing minds and restoring human 
dignity las far as potential and conditions permitted). After this intellectual 
and mental process, and the awakening of the spirii of compassion, salvation, 
justice and kindness, they elaborated the shaft*at [the general religious laws], 
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i l 11d die regulations derived hum it, relative to hirie mid place. In parallel with 
(he expanding and deepening belief in absolute truth, rhe domain of daws and 
principles was developed ana was completed by die Islamic religious laws. 

I li,is has been the method and cure advanced by all the prophets and it has 
been perfected by Islam The methods of the prop bees and their successes in 
the past are not hidden from anyone. Here is a summary of the method of 
Islamic legislation, r he founding principles and prereq nisi ties of Islamic law. 
and its distinctive points: 

I Main, i hmu g h i bsoiti tc cm r h and s tie □ g rhe n eel he lief i n tn whid , works 
co cute die ter regression of in tel lee e, the disillusioned mien l, mid ihc internal 
psychological comptcites, Hu roam principles and laws, on the contrary, do noi 
have access to (be domain of (be inner self and do not pay attention to il The 
pressure of at id and obligatory human laws retrograde the intellect and add to 
cbt obsiacles. 

2 . Islam lures man Irona slavery to man and his man-made laws and make:, 
him submit 10 God Who h fine absolute truth and good. This, in Fact, is the 
meaning ul Islam. Man-made Jaws, on the other hand, growing out of cusroms 
and habits whtch are always m line with rite interest and domains of a particular 
group, suhjugare man . 111 

i Islam awakens and activates ihe sense of and rhe care tor iruth 
goodness, the recognition of good and evil, and die understanding oF she spirit 
of the law in the minds of people ihrmigh ics rational and practical imnmg 
but the laws derived from babhs and class interest deprive people of ilicit in¬ 
tellect and understanding so that they become corally submissive 

4 . Islam, with us various special teachings, elevates the value of'man and 
strengthens personal authority and independence in reaming lustful drives and 
ihe love oi wealth so that man may he his own sovereign and the owner of 
this wealth, and not vice versa. Thai is to say. the root of personal and social evil 
is nor private ownership l lie problem? arise w hen man is the subject of and 
preoccupied with desires and rhe attractions of wealth (o mhL all extent that 
pie occupation with amassing wealth desiroys Ids mind, thought, and 
be nevolcncc. The a i mictions of various desires can lead man in unwanted direc¬ 
tions iUid to unwanted a L lions. On ihe contrary, if man is truly the owner and 
• tot the owned, rhe farsighted and prudent intellect of man will allow owner¬ 
ship so long as. it is for the good of himself and others, The reformers and solu 
tion seekers of economic problems have completely overlooked this Fact They 
do no i pay attention to this Jact in composing and tor ululating their designs 
;unl nilcs Indeed, despite their world view cbey are not able rose? this natural 
truth. 

T The most important effect of Islamic teaching and training is that it in¬ 
stills faith in individuals and guarantee their responsibility Lu the laws oi the 
community and to then implementation. Through [his mental cure and upon 
this legislative foundation, Islam it injunctions and laws become sound ton- 
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tracts and agreement?, constantly linked to faith and conviction. As a corollary 
to what was discussed, a legal system that is perfect from the standpoint of the 
law should have certain qualities. These are as follows: 

First:, a perfect legal system should establish permanent and comprehen¬ 
sive foundations and principles. It should also be accepted by ibe people so that 
the social form, established by systematic principles, public relations, and cove¬ 
nant, can be preserved and the rules and bylaws can be deduced and 
determined, 

Second, the components of these foundations and principle?, should ton- 
form to social conditions and events. 

Third, both basic and derivative governing injunctions should have 
dynamism. In other wolds, they should have the evolutionary potential 
enabling them TO develop constantly. 

Fourth, legal assistants, threats, and promises should supplement injunc¬ 
tions and laws in order to help the implementation of the laws and to protect 
them against corruption, concradiccion, and misinterpretation (/d ’-wU) {This 
characteristic is in addition to the belief in rts principles and moral respon¬ 
sibility.) 

Is there any religious Jaw ocher than the one promulgated by Islam which 
encompasses all social and economic principles in conformity with higher 
human aims, instincts, and nature, and provides solutions for spiritual pro¬ 
blems of the past and the fu retire? 

After these ihree phases; (a) unraveling the human mind and psyche, (b) 
strengthening ihe foundation of faith in human goals and values: and (c) ex¬ 
pounding on the nature and general aims of the religion and principles of 
legislation; Islam, in the framework of the Qur’an, the traditions, and reason¬ 
ing conforming to ihe faith allows independent reasoning [ejtebarf) for deduc¬ 
tion and analogy, Then Lt guarantees the implementation oi the injunctions 
based on responsibility, the covenant of faith and hope in the final phase for 
salvation, and fear of punishment with penal injunctions. This method and 
process could only be understood by contemplating the verses in the Qur'an 
which is the fountainhead of the Islamic religion and the precise and sound 
source of the Jaws, the quality of its transmission \n-uzut }, and the order nf iis 
verses, Through its own special intrinsic reasoning, the Qur'an firsi frees man 
from joining with, attaching to. or following any imperfect being [one that will 
stop and disturb the intellect] and guide him to the path ol belief in God (the 
absolute justice, wisdom, and tmth) and resurrection (ultimate human end). 
Then it explains the general principles of intellect a ltd nature which are both 
the sources and ihe roots of the laws, and the rearms for the injunctions and the 
laws; the collection ol laws is to help strengthen them. They iru lude articles of 
faith, piety, reverence, justice, equity (srremiiic justice), good conduct, and 
beneficence. (An imporiam pan 0.1 the Qur'an verses is a call to ihesc principles 
and expounding on their effects in material and spiritual domains.) After ck- 
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plaining these types of general inielkcmat md natural principles, and their 
place in else mind, of man for the supervision of ail injunctions, laws and 
behaviors, the Qur'an expounds comprehensively and definitively on the tn- 
junctions and the foundations of the law (ihati'tft) without detailed elabora¬ 
tion. with some exceptions such as the verses on inheritance- These injunctions 
and tbcLr foundations, along wiih sound (sahib) „ tfttdrtions (sutinat) , and the 
principles derived from them, have opened Lite paid to independent reasoning 
{cjtchad) guided by faith In addition, Islamic: jurisprudence (feqh) recognizes 
die well-known precepts oi public welfare and good babies and customs as a 
source of law, if they are om Lomrary to the basic principles laid down in the 
Qur'an. 

Based on the combination of these principles, foundations, scnptui.es, ac¬ 
ceptable customs, and ihc firmness and the dominance of reason, Islamic 
jurisprudence like a deep sea, has expanded and deepened so much that diving 
iii n js not possible for everyone except those equipped with special spiritual 
qualities and profound intelligence. By an exercise of perceptive intellect and 
active independent reasoning {ejtehatt-e zende-h) over the sources, Islamic 
jurisprudence has been evolving as ii should and has gone through modifica¬ 
tions, 11 Thai is why there is no primary nr derivative legal principle that has nut 
conformed to the conditions of different rimes and various areas Among dif¬ 
ferent clans and nations with very different ideas and habits. Islamic law r s have 
adapted to the conditions and situations to the extent thar rbc people of those 
areas consider them their own, They believe in their principles, and articles, im¬ 
plement them in detail with ihcir hearts and souls, and defend i heir principles. 

1'he root of the enhancement and formation of modern ideas and prin- 
ciples, in successive centuries, and rbc existence of differing opinions among 
jurists over new issues lie in these abundant sources l? Stagnation and rigidity, 
which seem to be the dominant features pf Islamic jurisprudence and often 
make ii appear deficient, have resulted from the general stagnation governing 
the thinking of the Muslims and the Islamic community in rearm centuries, 
i'hat has stagnated Islamic jurisprudence jusi as it has other intellectual and 
natural sources of the Muslims. Often it has, like other damaging intellectual 
deviations and improper exploitation of natural resources, blocked the way for 
adapts ion. 


NtVI’bS 


L. Scholars and iGscarrheis of hJse-oriusra.phy have outlie.] to tiiscovcr the cause; yl arid 1 * 
nSe-mj behind rhe fotmatioo of govcmmeni ihc Gscahlisfimcru: oi a i,ivilj^auon and tiLsiaricvl 
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developments. They have press nted diHeicnc view's As die philosophy ad history is s fere lit 
discipline and U still evolving, n has not reaiihed general, definite. ;■ niJ comprehensive conclusions 
or theories That could be applied to all ftSJX-icts. periods acid processes od libtrity Thr conclusion 
reached in tht', area, is ih: result of empineal studies, ahhougb applicable to some areas, cannot be 
applied to all id or future bkrnry. 

The first person, according to buch Western and Lasrern scholars, who removed htstDriu^ntphy 
from annals writing and lurried so rhe phi lasophy ol history and the study of the l a uses Ot Itij Lorer n i 
events was rhe Tunisian Maldci Tutist Abu 7ayd ' Abd-lbRahmart fniuhamad Lbn Khaldun (died :n 
1AQ5 in Cairo). fdn Khaldun in hb famous Maqaddpnab has s-rudied ihe causes of the genesis and 
dcsirucLinn of nvi Lira nons and governments. Ftrsi, he coni luries that the most important causes fen 
che emefgrhcc ol rjvflifcarion und government sU mental, moral. and physical forces, and the 
decline of a avi.llif.tLon is caused by tbeLr deterioration. He mam Lams that the bedouins and 
nomad.; who lived in the harsh and namral condition* of i in- citsejtt have sound physical and mtnta I 
abilities They enjoyed strong- I ;M an.l i-Unnjsb solidarity fa'ewb), ana were constantly arrive 
and vital. On the can.tia.cy, the city dwellers, who lived in ease and comfort, gradually lost ihcir 
physical and menial abilities and hence became vulnerable IP decay and destruction Because ot 
thtr, civilization and governments- have always been founded by tribes at clans. 

Som* sdiolsn n: ihe philosophy of luscocy juy attention, primarily, to geographical and 
ecological conditions. They consider them influential upon behavior, customs and civilizations. 
Ocher scholars regard psychological completes -as the centra: rone of he has i nr. cuToms. nod i iviJis.a 
lions, Firml und Eir< cTilIcnwi-is cmjilusij-e psyi hfilfjgii-a] irupubes. cspCci hI ly (he i'J 

The contemporary economises contend rbac economic means and condition; are chc h-a$cs of 
social conditions Mars and hb Inllowris consider (hr modes uml rnniic, m production m the sale 
source ana irdiasrmccure of societies and their moral development They do no:, however, have any 
proof for |hc singular foJc ihit one i>f ilnw m<Hlr? and means pin;. Many thinkers have 
acknowledged the role man plays directly or indrreedy in rbe 50c:al process. In face, Mamies. wnh 
I licit S[)f:i-ri widespread iitupagSrida, attempt to awaken fhe: c ommnr, si.r-v .il he deprived class 
and strengthen its; w r ill. This practice, contrary to their theoretical claim, shows that class conflict 
alone rannor be ihe &our< e of mov-emcn 1 anil neither ■$ n totally coni t oiled by ciomuvri elements. 

Tilt Qur an, more than any boas: or theory, has paid attention to explaining historical evens 
and the reasons behind the survival and destruction of or the happiness and cruelty among rts irons 
and i Ijifiji Tlic- greatest muse id Liic survival and destruction ol nations aisd ckm-or chair rbe and 
fall, according to rhe Qur'an l : [the people sj conducts [heisyat) and wrongdoings [seialut), 1 he 
for,met directs the mind :o believe in she monotheutic faith, c-o receive the general Jaws os creation 

and escsLence, ami lo sii i properly, jusih and charitably; The Inter direr is the .d in ignore all 

these. The Qur'an shows how individuals and groups who followed die just and the right path 
become powerful and received all blearing*, while peoples and nations who ignored ihe ail is oft lie 
nttisLliters nod reformers and continued their effort, despite glca! varieties o£ means, power and 
progress., fell and were dejrrnycd before ilir- general order of life and rhe just power 

There eu rely rt an oath for thinkiny man. Dcs: thou not consider how thy Lord dealrh with 
(rhe rrrbe of] A'ad. With Tiiaiiy-cokiOKWd Iram The like of which was nor created m tne 
lands; and with (the tribe of) 'I hamud, who clove the rocks in the valley, A ml with Pharaoh, 
firm ui might, who (all) were rebellious (to AEly.fi) in ihesc lauds. arid multiplied iniquity 
ihcrnrn? Thcfforc, Lhy Lord poured on them rhe disaster of His puntS-hmein 

(LSOLXIX. 5-H) 

I'hcy were mighiJer man rhose ir. power and {in the) traces {which rhey Irfi bchuid them) u) 
the earth. 

{XL, 21) 

1 1 icy dug the i hciIi and huili upon u more ihan ihew havr- in:ill.' 


Tliere esist numv verses such as dicsf m rhe Qur an 


(XXX. y) 
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Ln ihe fjui i'jrih of ihe Qur an, which is part id she daily prayers *f all Muslims, emplr^i? j> 

givt-n ho "guifkiirr 1 i-ojir-ujilr Hitt btc straight palh. and rci ilitKif who am subject m God's ^raxhoi 

misled. 

^nce ihe source of ngj-jKous or comnussirui of errors lies in coetflii ling and contradiCTiicy 
thoughts and forces of the submissive and face-willed human being. ihe basis or foundations nl the 
movemem of hisrotv is the human bring and truinin powers, 

2 As lustnry shows, in India arid the Islamic world ihe- ijnirit of justice and spiritual and 
human fence; durtiiraitc'd; however, people Jose social EESfiottsibilicy so ihai insubnty *nd the aban¬ 
donment of work arsd faiLing productivity fgnasiirLsm and extreme joduidiuluTO) became domi¬ 
nant. It was then that society stagnated mi id the people were suppressed 

i fl1 'Clios tm tlsr verge oE destmccion plea.-.u(r and hedonism are encouraged more than 
is necessary and, consequently, the spiritual fmtei of people dimmish 1 And when We would 
■letlory a township We smd -j. warning co je peopLe who Live it case and afterward, they uonimji 
abummaeLonS Tftctciii and so the World [of doomi haih effect for ll, and We annihiW it com¬ 
pletely ' {XVIL, ih) 

■t Thii vCBc jiymrs to education regarding the Sf.nptupsi and the wisdom of reciting die 
verses nf the Qur'an. 

T Repetition of the: name "ihe compassionate and merciful’" in ilut autehs of the Qur'an. 
Iji Iok: cm. h prayer and with every step die Muslim 1 , cake, i? dulln toHchtrvc such a result. Repeal ing 
phrases and. words make nne urulehUiid dieii meaning. Gradually diey lakr tout m ruen s namre. 
arid righteous behavior will grow our of char. "A goodly saving, a-s a goodly tree, tes tool set hrm, 
lcs branches reaching men heaven" fXIV: lb |. 

i'i R i-1 etc life is to die Qur'an. It is believed chat the Qur'an is a ccnenart between man and 
bn creator 

! Ghat it. h term ruined by n contemporary Iranian ihmker, Ahmad FaitlnJ, and later 
pujv lamed by jab I Al-c Ahmad in a polemic rssuy by the s snie: Lifune The term literally meant 
'being struck, minim incapacity ted, stupeiled, sabotaged diseased, infested, and mfiiuaird" 
by the West Sec G tor hinder) \W^stitrtiC^wr-.-!i\ iran$hicrl from die Persian by John Green an.d 
Ahmad Alcy.Jikh, [T-exi i^Euei' Mazda Publisher?. IQRil (tr) 

S lean licques Rousseau 'j>s- "Empty tine prions lutm but a transient bond, si is only 
wtylfim !: i coaket it Waiting Ihe Jewish law, which still endures, and ihar of ihe Child of Ismael, 

| the Gopher or !skm . which tm rrn tmturic;* hvi ruled half die world, stiII bear witness today to 
tin: gir.ii s?irr wbti dictated them ' \T!m $ocul'Contract and Diii-oum in tbs Ortgto uf inequality, 
edited by Lester Crocker, Washington Square Press, L'Jti7. p 4* — xr] 

Ihe firm and auuud laws of Europe -are. m pun. taken from antic nr Rome Rome blossomed 
only stfrcT comlriR out of sei luslrm in rhe third century nfibr Christian eta, and by integral mg in 
ulti law'; wdi Middle Eastern divine laws. Ltrrope established its dviliziiion rhe same way. "I hen. 
through Spa.n and ilie- Mi:li|h East, adapted 11.e principles of Islamic kw$ and brought another 
■ iiir iformation in ■_ivic ami stsnul p rifle iples,. 

■') P La mi: m Ik ii a m j i id researchers have, through prerise reasoning, proven toe necessity nf 
gt::irrai proph echoed I'hey explain fn detail, die rcuiditions and ■ I■■ Iiz(jJih-jI and mental ui 
irtbuies of fsrophi'm espm a I ly iheir arrnbure of irsfalljhiliry, tn rherr phtlosophicai! ind dialeriic 
rhetslugii -iJ works In the prese nr work, the nr: ev^sty in- ihe t'eneigeetce of pnuphei^, i Jieir qua lines, 
•I i'd their nauare are di^usScd only m refat ion to the Jaw 

l« M xn. wilh hisspecjil genuu, ceron.ui have.- been t[nile iiwair id il>e fan ihaC lirj and mlirr 
icientifk chcvrre:?. nod Miiial aud ecortonuc principles neLthcr esiablish the desLted jus,rice nor 
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eliminate iociaS classes. That is why he freed himself fmm dm icsporeihilsty and left it to historical 
determinism. However, developments in the methods o£ production have helped new c lawns to 
i: merge From hn time no step has been taken toward complete abolition td clashes. 

] | stii'aj in particular do not follow the legal opishun of a jufui I hey believe that the 
mojtated should be alive and observe the Cvtr increasing events, problems, -and rhe daily alfaift, 

j i_ [ n isEimLf jurisprudence, Lhyre have been issues whiuh have been agreed upon by all or 
mosE gf the iurists. but Inter disagreement 00 i he same issues have occurred Except m ref^rd W 
Hjdal problems {according to tht opinion of the majority; a mojiahedc art a-ccepc or rejest, based or. 
hrs owrt independent reasoning, che legal opinion \faiva] of another |urist. 

ihe majority of Islamic scholars consider the injufithems dependent on actual conditions 1.3 he 
Ai.fj J 'an 'u'isrm ate exceptions..) Therefore, a maiiabed can give his opinion in a situation, cvrr. 
though it might conmdkc rhai of his predecessors or contemporaries, 


V 


The Foundation 
of Islamic Economics 
and the Roots of its 
Injunctions 


Wc have seen that Man.] expounds Upon the general elements, antis, mid 
results of pub Jit and private relations of individuals and society, Also, Islam 
promulgates principles and injunctions based on these cuds and elements The 
mjunctions and the derivatives from them vary* depending on spiritual, 
material, individual, and social relations and ends. In this chapter are discussed 
the principles of ownership and economic relations derived from Islam. J he 
following basic principles arc deduced from the verses of the Qur' an arid sou nd 
traditions. Ownership is rclasive and limited. Ownership means the authority 
and power of possession As human power and authority arc limited* no person 
should consider himself the absolute owner and compkre possessor. Absolute 
power and complete possession belong only to God who has treated man and 
all other creatures and has them constantly m his possession Man's ownership 
then is limited to whatever God has, wisely willed and to the capacity of his in¬ 
tellect, authority, and freedom granted to him. "Say: O Allah! Owner of 
Sovereignty! Thou givest sovereignty to whom Thou wilt, and Thou 
withdrawest Sovereignty from whom Thou wilt" (ill 26} 1 ‘And Who hath no 
partner in the Sovereignty" (XVII: 111). 

These verses make the believer (the one who confesses the oneness of God} 
cons, i a fitly acknowledge chat the world, of which he is a part, .is, always the 
possession of a victorious power who is just. There are other verses in rhe 
muni fit iciit Qur'an winch explicitly acknowledge that the earth and ns 
resources belong to God. It is He who has made them subservient 10 man. Man, 
in, ill is position, is His vicegerent {khalifa) on earth: "And the earth hath He 
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;ip pointed for (His) creatures" (LV: 10); "Who hath appointed the earth A 
resting-place for you" (II: 22); "Allah hath made all that is on the ea,nh 
subservient unto you' 1 (XXII: 65); "Then We appointed you viceroys on the 
earth" (X: !4); "He it is Who hath made you regents on the earth" (XXXV: 
39). These and other simitar verses explain rhe vicegerency (kbclafai) of man on 
earth in order that the vicegerents may follow the command and the will of the 
Owner. 

' 'And spend of that whereof He hath made you trustees" (T.V1I: 7); "And 
bestow upon them of the wealth £>l A Hal] which He hath bestowed upon you'' 
(XXrV: 33); " And We help you with wealth and sons" (LXXI: L2); "Think 
they that in the wealth and sons wherewith We provide litem’' (XXI11: 55); 
“ And ye have left behind you all that We bestowed upon you" (VI: 94). These 
verses explicitly point out tliat the absolute owner is God alone. It is He who 
has, within the capacities of His vicegerent granted (gifted) ihe right of owner¬ 
ship, helped (power to tuntinue life) and extended the right of transfer 
(transferring the right of possession). Furthermore, the Qur'an explicitly 
designates ownership of die earth as chat of God. "And Allah's earth is 
spacious" (XXXIX: 10): "So let her feed on Allah’s earth" (VII: 73 and XI: 
64), 

Based on this principle (relative and limited ownership) which is derived 
from the QuTank text, man is neither the absolute owner nor rhe rmal 
possessor of the carch and its resources. He dues not have the right to possess as 
much as he desires or to obtain material wealth in any way he may choose. In¬ 
deed, the earth's wealth belongs to God and man is His vicegerent and servant. 
Indeed, because viccgercncy belongs to all people, each individual is a guardian 
of the public irusi, And his ownership should be limited for the public welfare, 
Ownership, in ibis analogy, is limited, borrowed, conditional, and entrusted. 
(Contrary to this view is absolute, free, complete, anti unconditional owner¬ 
ship. Under such a view ownership spreads deep roots in the minds of owners 
and becomes an idol to ihc extent chat wealth and economic relations are con¬ 
sidered the foundations arid the bases of all spiritual and social affairs.) From 
this basic principle of limited anti relative privace ownership, the following 
basic injunctions about the desire lor ownership arc deduced: 

1, Land and natural resources are not the particular property of anyone 
(neither individual nor society). Only the guardian of the Muslims (Imam and 
vdli-& amr [the people of authority!) committed to public welfare has supervi¬ 
sion over ilie earth and its resources (reflecting the principle of permissibility 
and tionpermissibilicy of private ownership except: in special conditions and 
situations). 

2, People have special and lunucd rights no possession of Land and natural 
resources as long as they put ihcm to fruitful and productive use They also 
have special and limited ownership over production and goods. 

3, Islamic jurisprudence provides specific definitions and conditions for 
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formalizing ownership and the activities leading to it. 

4 JndividuaIs and special groups musL noi liave possession or title over 
natural reso-ui< e;.s {anfal and fay ') Furthermore, no one shoo Id be stopped from 
utilizing them by imposition of special conditions. 

r y Money and currencies, which are means of exchange and a standard of 
value, must not be accumulated by a selected few individuals. When such a 
tiling happens these individuals become powerful, and the necessary resnutecs 
ft (id means of life .ste concentrated in their hands: the normal and just condi- 
r ii ins of work and distribution become d ism peed, 

6. In accordance with Islamic principles and inj unci ions, when a person's 
liquid assets and wealth reach a certain level or increase within a certain time 
they are subject to direct and fixed taxes [zakat and kb-oms) . 

7. Based on lhe principle of public welfare the Islamic guardian (Imam, 
men ol authority at deputies) has thr right to possess wealth and levy tax 
{khtiraf} on the lands and natural resources. 

B. ProfLLs and wealth earned by illegal means (usury, gambling, and lot¬ 
tery) nr wealth obtained from the transaetion of harmful goods do not con¬ 
stitute ownership 

9 Children anil insane persons, have no right m possess their own wealth. 

10. Islam forbids expenditures which are useless and harmful n;i in¬ 
dividuals and to society; this serves 10 Stop ihe amassing of unlimited and il¬ 
legal wealth. 

These arc the general injunctions arid bask principles of Islam on owner¬ 
ship and economic relations They are explained in detail and properly 
documented. The sources and the standard of these injunctions, in addition to 
the aforementinned sources, are found in ihr Qur’an, rhe surtnat. reason [ 'aqf) 
and custom ('off) Some examples arr "Anri consume not wasteful!) 1 your pro 
petty among yourselves {biftakumy in vanity" (111 IBS); "That it become nor a 
commodity brrwccn the rich among you" [L1X: 7); "Give not unio ihr foolish 
(what is in) your (keeping of their) wealth which Allah had given you in main¬ 
tain" (TV; 1 ?); "fulfill your undertakings." (V: 1); '‘There is neither damage 
nor compulsion \ja zarar] in Islam' (the Prophetic tradition); 1 "Necessity 
removes the objective observance of caution" (either a tradition or a rational or 
customary principle); "Ignoring the small and particular harm in order to avoid 
a major and a general one" (rational or customary principles); and "[he 
he! tevers honor their cun tracts unless they follow what is forbidden {bitram) and 
forbid what is allowed {h&tot)" (tradition), 

The collection of the principal injunctions, legal and intellectual prin¬ 
ciples, and the ei derivatives will become the actual economic and financial urn- 
tracts based on faith and executive powers. 

Thi .5 summarises the foundations of ibe injunctions and the principal in¬ 
junctions in Islam about ownership and economu relations, based on ihosc 
foundations, injunctions, and general and particular rules which conform to 
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the intrinsic nature of man and of reality, men are tree and independent. They 
ate not limited to, and Their rights arc not suspended with respect ro, expres¬ 
sion of talents and of physical and spiritual gifts which arc stimulated by 
material needs and desires. However, this freedom* in particular for gaining 
and using wealth* is limited by special injunctions and principles of public 
welfare, so that neither centralization of wealth nor subjugation occurs nor a 
ruling and privileged class emerges. 

The ideas of absolute* free ownership (capitalism) and its rival, the ab¬ 
solute negation of private ownership (collectivism and socialism}, ate the 
special products ol the century oi abrupt industrial development and rbe ureas 
in which they occurred. Whenever one of these two types of uncompromising 
and different economic systems dominates, t he other one is rejected. One has 
to submit to all the provisions and effects of the accepted system* Free owner¬ 
ship causes subjugation, tyranny, centralization of wealth, emergence ol 
privileged capitalists, and the deprivation of workers. The negation of private 
ownership limits individual freedom and, in turn, requires the dictatorship of a 
special class. Therefore, one has to consent to the provisions of the regime 
whether they allow private ownership and prescribe its provisions or they accept 
public or governmental ownership because they are products of special and op¬ 
posite Limes and places, these two opposing ideas have nor materialized 
anywhere completely. (In chc capitalist countries re sou tees and industries have 
bettl gradually nationalized ami in communist areas private ownership over 
land and small factories is recognized.) In fact* the theories presented a ccnmry 
ago to solve industrial problems—caused by the means of production, in light 
of progress and the development of other social principles, rapid developments 
in technology, a decrease in the number of workers, and an increase in produc¬ 
tion— have nnt and could not predict the final solution, 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS REVOLVE AROUND THREE ISSUES 
IRRESPECTIVE OE LIME AND PLACE 

The first issue is the desite for and rbc relations of ownership over land and 
natural resources which satisfy rbc basic needs of life (Industry, goods, and 
technological production belong to the later phase of man's quest lot making 
natural resources evermore available.) 3 The second is securing human freedom 
and independence, a naniral human tendency. This freedom pertains to boih 
social and economic conditions. The third issue relates to the universal and 
everlasting problem of currency circulation and prohibiting the emergence of 
economic power based on j|, The complcxiiy and disorder!iness in capitalist en¬ 
vironments arc caused by these three basic problems, if the foundation of free 
transactions, the utilization ofmamral resources, and the currency—as means of 
exchange—are based on their original principles, rights, and justice, ibe pro¬ 
blems of industrial goods, rheir produenon* and their distribution can be solw 
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rd bv solutions formulated in accordance with those principles. 

Islam emphasizes a just and natural solution to these three issues, so that 
i he members of society can benefit from mental gifts and natural resources and 
continue to have access so land resources and the necessities of liie as long as 
they are not violating the rights of others. They can own and enjoy the results ol 
their labor within useful, legal, intellectual, creative* and physical actions, as 
long as the money does not become the means ol ariraciing wealth, of subjuga¬ 
tion, and of power. 

There are special tests {nMVs} which serve as the basis for derivative injun- 
citons and for applying jurisprudence to this copic, in addition to the 
aforementioned legal injunctions {osui-e abkam) and rhe principle governing 
injunctions {nbkam e HSuU), 

ISLAMIC JURISPRUDENCE DIVIDES LANDS 
INTO TWO CATEGORIES 

'I he first category refers to cultivated land anil the other refers to 
un re vitalized land {mavat}. The movot lands ate those which have not been 
cultivated. (Musi land is of thus type.'! No ownership, possession, buying, sell' 
mg, nr cransft! rente is allowed of these lands. Those lands, particularly those 
dose to habitable places, have potential and real value for cultivation 
Therefore, they should have an owner. As they should be possessed and super 
vised by an owner who utilises them justly and for the public welfare, according 
to Islamic jurisprudence neither people nor governments own these lands. They 
belong to Gud and ihen his representative (The Prophet and the Imam). 

The divine representative perceives these lands in the same light as God 
sees them With the Imam's permission (if an imam is present; otherwise die 
permission of the general deputies is sufficient) and provided rhe land is 
cultivated (revitalized), limited right of ownership fur the cultivator remains. d 
The same injunction applies to ocher uncultivated lands such as peaks of moun¬ 
tains* valleys, pastures, forests, and natural ianc-breaks, Cultivated lands left 
to lie fallow and lands preserved by the rulers for themselves or given to nrhers 
as eqts and areas (tuhivated or uncultivated) eaten by Muslims through 
peaceful means or as a result ol terminating a war are created Like maVal lands Of 
lands Thar arc naturally green and prosperous. 

The basis of this injunction, Ln addition to the yuftnst and badtih , is the 
verse of unfit i [booty] 5 ; 

They ask thee fO Muhamrnad) of rhe spoils d war. Say: I he spoils of 
war belong to Allah, and the messenger, so keep your duty to Allah, and 
adjust the matter of your difference, and obey Allah and His messenger if 
ye ate (true) believers, 


(VIII: 1) 
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Other iban that verse, the basis of this injunction is the sound (wo 'tabaf] 
hudith reported from the exalted messenger and the infallible Imams ("peace be 
upon them). The following ate some examples: "Lo the Muslim, whoever 
cultivates an uncultivated land which is not claimed by another Muslim, has 
righr over it: the land is his. Whoever builds a wall around a piece of land, k is 
his The common lands (unpossessed in the past) belong to God and bis 
messenger and due to Me they can be yours. The uncultivated lands ale God's, 
mine, and then yours 1 ' (Prophetic tradition). 

Muhammad ibn Hassan |'Ali Tusi] e documents his work by a report from 
Hussein ibn Sa'id who reports from Safran who reports from 'Ala and who 
reports from Muhammad ibn Muslim who bad asked the honorable I mam J a’far 
Sadeq, peace be upon him, about transactions with the Jews arid Christians, 
He answered: "There is no legal objection. 1 ' He added: "Every narion that 
cultivates a piece of land or initiates activity (or performs .some task on ii) has 
the right over it. It becomes theirs. 

GENERAL VIEWS OF ISLAM REGARDING CULTIVATED LANDS 

From a general view of Islam regarding idle lands and adjacent areas such 
as forests, pastures, groves., coastal regions, and seas (if they ate possessed to be 
cultivated), Islamic views on cultivated lands will become clear because 
cultivation alone causes right to ownership, such a right is h mi ted to the length 
and duration of cultivation. Therefore, there is no right of ownership for 
anyone beyond the boundaries of the cultivated :are-a.s. If ihe cultivator does not 
oil rivate the land or loses interest in cultivation, his ownership terminates. 
There are sound traditions from the infallible imams, peace he upon them, to 
support this principle. For example: 

Muhammad ibn Ya'qub afKuiayni* reports from some companion of the 
imams, who reports from Mu'awiya ibn Wahab, who has heard Imam 
Hosseln [the third Shi : a imam] say; "Every man who changes [he condi¬ 
tion of a ruined and abandoned land — cultivates and dredges its irriga¬ 
tion channels will own it. If another person who previously owned that 
land abandons it, he loses bis right of ownership. If he reclaims the land 
he should know that the land belongs to God and he who cultivates." 

It has hern reported in Tabzib* that Sahl ibn Ziyad reports form Hayyan 
ibn a I-Salat (or in another caic from Rty&n). who reports from Yunis, who 
reports from ' Abd Salih [Imam Musa] lD : ' 'Indeed land belongs to the Glorious 
and Dignified God Who has made ii the sustenance of His creatures. 
Therefore, anyone who leaves the land unutilized for three consecutive.? years 
loses his right of ownership and it will be transferred to someone else's posses¬ 
sion. If anyone has a tight over a piece of land but has not claimed it for ten 
years, he will no longer have the right over it.'" 1 ' 
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In closing, there is yet another baditb [tradirinn] with regard 10 this subject 
which leaves the judicial decisions and inferred injunctions based on this tradi¬ 
tion ct> scholar? and independent jurists. 

Hisham ibn Salim reports from Abi KhaJtd Kabuli, who reports Imam 
Baqcr [the fifth Shi’a Imam], peace be upon him, as saying: '’1 have 
found in a written document by Imam 'AIL, peace be upon him, that 
land belongs to God, Who will grant it to anyone He desires. In the end 
He will cbftose those who ate the most pious. God has bestowed the land 
upon me and my household, because we are pious people. Hence the 
land totally belongs to us, Therefore, every Muslim who revitalizes the 
land should continue to do so and pay taxes to an Imam who is a member 
of my household. Whatever he consumes and the benefits he draws will 
be bis. Thus, if the cultivator abandons the land and Ict-s st go to waste 
anil another Muslim cultivates and fixes it after him. the latter will have a 
right over the former. The new owner should also pay raxes to an Imam 
who is a member of my household. Whatever he consumes will be his. 
This injunction is valid and permanent until the Mahdi, who is a member 
of my household, appears with the power of the sword. It is he who will 
lake over the entire land, end improper possession, and drive out the 
usurpers (just as the Messenger oi God, peace be upon him, who took 
over ibe lands, and stopped improper possession) but he will not take over 
the land which is in the possession oi our followers and which the Imam 
will allow them ro hold in contract." 

These traditions explicitly show rhar lands in their natural form belong to 
God, His messenger, and his vicegerents. Private ownership only exists within 
limits and is dependent on the duration of cultivation, Once cultivation ceases, 
private ownership is terminated. 

The precious and useable parts of cultivated lands in ihe past (in feudal 
limes) were in the hands of the rulers, their subordinates, and rhdr families in 
the farm of eqta ", As has been discussed, these lands, are part of anfat and 
should be treated accordingly. According to Islamic jurisprudence, lands con¬ 
quered through nonpeaceful means by Muslims arc not subject to private 
ownership, (To free land from private ownership is one of the purposes and 
consequences of ibe Islam lc holy war jihad). These types of lands arc known as 
fay“ and riot gttfal. Fay' which lire rally means return". is used in the 
Qur a me exegesis to mean wealth and properties removed totally from private 
ownership and turned into publit wealth. No form of ownership, possession, 
transfer, or exchange of lands is allowed, except for barren lands which are 
cultivated later. A portion of iheir profits or value, taken as tax, should be 
Spent oil public welfare. 

The Qur'a nit basis for this injunction concerning,^?* lands is the follow¬ 
ing verse 'That which Allah giveth as spoil unto His messenger Irom the pro- 
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pic of the township, it is lor Allah and l lis messenger and for the near of kin 
and the orphans and the needy and the wayfarer, that it become not a mm- 
modiry between the rich among you. And whatsoever ihc messenger giveth 
you. take it, Arid whatsoever he forbidcib, abstain (fioni it). And keep your 
duty to AiJah. To! Allah is stern in reprisal" (LlX: 7) 1K . 

biased on these injunctions, and principles derived from the Qur'an and the 
sunnat, the condition of land and ihc manner of its possession are clarified 
in present Muslim countries and in those Vet to adhere to Islam. These lands 
were neither unrevitalizcd lands, which later were cultivated by Muslim 
cultivators and farmers, or lands which once belonged to the feudal kings in ihc 
form of $qta\ The former should remain the property of the cultivator within 
the boundaries and the duration of cultivation, anti the latter should be 
distributed among Muslims with i.he condition chat they continue with cultiva¬ 
tion (these arc two examples 0 t' attfa! type lands). There are also those lands 
whose owners have cither migrated or which have been acquired by peaceful 
means by the imam or the Islamic guardian. These are fay T and should be 
utilized for the public welfare under the supervision and control of the irnam. 
Only lands acquired through conquest arc subjcci ro tax [khatuf) to be spent for 
public welfare, and no one is allowed to possess them, 15 

In summary, with respect in possession Islam distinguishes her ween three 
types of lands: 

1. Antal — these are lands which originally belong to all Muslims. With 
general or special permission of the Imam (the infallible ot just guardian) and 
for ihc purpose of cultivation, they are granted to the cultivator. 

2. Fay ' — these are lands which belong to the Irnam and arc under his 
possession. They are utilized cither for his private affairs or for public welfare. 

3. Lands Over which there is no private ownership, e.g,, conquered lands, 
should be distributed among Muslims arid the local inhabitants under the 
supervision of the guardian. 

Natural resources and mints ate dealt with according ro the tides chat 
apply to the land where they are found. Everyone is entitled to exploit them in 
uncultivated areas according to need. In cultivated lands, the cultivator has ihe 
fight over the natural resources and the minerals. Mines iliac are not easily ac¬ 
cessible belong to the miner who has expended his efforts arid labor to exploit 
them (in Islamic countries, however, the miner musi be a Muslim), Some 
jurists consider mines in any form is anfal, hence subject to rules concerning 
anfai lands. 

In conclusion, from the Islamic view point the .situation of ownership of 
lands and naiural resources and the manner in which they arc possessed are 
varied and evolving The variation in the types of Ownership depends upon the 
condi tinn and history of the land and how each a tea was conquered or became 
possessed by Muslims and fell under ihr control and supervision of Islamic 
leadership, he,, Prophecy, Imamare. guardianship, just caliphate. Govcrmeni 
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in hs conventional meaning does not exist jn Islam, rather according to division 
of land, conditions of rhu.se who wytt on it, and the public's interest a tax 
(khartif) is collected from the land 

During the nme of ihe exalted prophet of Islam, Muhammad, concomi¬ 
tant with social and spiritual changes,, economic conditions, in general, and the 
conditions of lands and the desire of ownership, in particular, also underwent 
change. According to the books ol cradilion and history, e.g . those by Abi 
Khalid Kabuli, such changes took plate in Yathteb |present day McdinaJ and 
its surrounding areas acid around the Arabian Peninsula during the time of the 
Prophet. During the mie of the cahphs and until ihc rule of L IJ t h m a n, tlie in¬ 
junctions and traditions of the exalted Prophet were applied m areas where (he 
inhabitants had converted to Islam, or where Muslims hail gained control In 
cultivated and green lands neat lhe seal ot the Caliphate and on mote fertile 
lands (e.g., ihe territory comprising presem day Tra<] which was then know as 
" the black territory" because of its greenery and vegetation) these injunctions 
were applied mo£e accurately to the division, demarcation, arid taxation of 
lands I lie authorities in charge of distribution, demarcation, and tax collec¬ 
tion were either trustees of the public treasury or were selected from among 
special agent? and trustees who were experts in these field. Once they had 
surveyed the lands they distributed them according to the condition of die Land 
and the a hi hey of the cultivators. Ihc trustees cither determined a small share 
of die revenues for the government or levied a Eax. Most of this revenue was 
spem locally for administration and development of the arcs.. In distributing 
and defining i he limit on eat b tract of land, the ability to cultivate was the im- 
porta nt ttetenttina.cn. nut whether ihc lultivaior was a Muslim or 
non-Muslim, J 

Deviation from this and other revolutionary principles of 1 slam began 
when the defeated and humiliated aristocrat of ihc Qurayah and the 
Umayyeds gamed influence and flourished during 'l.Jihman's rule. 1 hey divid¬ 
ed some lands in Egypt, Iraq, Syria. certain areas around the Arabian Penin¬ 
sula. and othei developed Islamic countries among themselves in i be form of 
eqtti ' rather than trusteeship. Under i he banner of ihc guardianship of Tslam 
they dominated the lives and wealth ol the inhabitants, depriving them of 
libertv. They levied heavy taxes on ihese lands for personal consumption and 
for ama&sing wealsh, and imposed a feudal order benefiting them.sdvcs and 
their refatfve's- 

THF SITUATION OF PROPERTY OWNERSHIP 
AND EQTA ' [FEUDALISM] 

IN ISLAMIC COUNTRIES 

The caliphate of Imam "Ali, peace be upon him, began with war and 
bloodshed as ;j lesult of the peoples uprising against 'Uthman. The govern- 
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mem of 'Ali was, in fact, a revolution against die feudal and oppressive 
landlords. 15 

After receiving allegiance and establishing himself as ihc Caliph, Imam 
' A li r s first policy was m confiscate the lands whit b were in the feudal possession 
of 'Uihman's agents and followers. He dismissed the previous administrators 
and distributed the lands among chose who worked on rhem. He levied a nut on 
anfii.1 and /c£j- 1 ' lands. History baa dearly recorded his sermons and lencra ro bis 
governors and agents. 

Despite id I the deviations and law-breaking which look place and ihe 
caliphs and un-rigbifnl and un-Islamic governments which came ro dominate 
Lhc people in the name of Islam, hailing and abandoning the social, political, 
and economic principles and injunctions of Islam following the Divine and 
rightful caliphate o £ Imam 'Ali, the situation pen lining to the possession and 
ownership of land in most Islamic countries was not nearly as oppressive and 
unbridled as in other countries particularly those m lhc Occident. Muslim lan 
downers never had absolute control over rhe peasants. Neil her were the govern¬ 
ments formed by them. After the first Caliphate (652 to 661). Islamic govern¬ 
ments generally established themselves, through inheritance or revolution 
under religious slogans and pretexts Deceiving people by these pretexts, they 
maintained themselves in power by plundering the public wealth, and chen 
making generous gifts and donations. In Islamic countries, peasants and 
farmers were noi deprived of thdr freedom — with a few exioptions because 
IsJmic laws and moral constraints in some form were observed. The govern¬ 
ments were obliged to observe these laws, Unlike European feudalism, in 
Islamic countries infringement upon the rights of r.hc peasants was not only il¬ 
legal but eons rim ted a breach of law. based on the standards of Islamic law, the 
peasants were nor obligated to wink, they con id choose to be wage ear nets or io 
migrate to another area. Adjudication and governance were nor in the hands of 
the landlords. However, violations and infringement on the part of the 
landlords always occurred tuber because of the special conditions of the a tea 
(hemp; distant from the Islamic legal domain) or with die backing of a tew 
governments and officials. Obviously, these exceptional situations should not 
be seen as representative of Islamic principles and order. 

The impact of Islamic teaching and principles in hi.srorv becomes clear on¬ 
ly when Islamic injunctions on land ownership and the rights of peasants are 
compared with those oi non-Islamic countries in past centuries. 1 be extent of 
ihc influence of economic situations on .social changes becomes clear as well. In 
the entire history of the Islamic countries, of the revolutions which have taken 
place and ihe governments that have risen and fallen, none have been brought 
about by peasant uprisings. In the history ol Islam, no case can be found where 
the peasants were under duress and encroachment to ihe point where they 
would prepare to revolt, unlike in the Western countries Not were the peasants 
killed in groups by governments and landlords. The landlords nevet bought. 
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and sold peasants, and dte Islamic governments could never support the op¬ 
pressive ha net lords legally and officially. 

Alter the martyrdom of Imam ' Ali, Mu'awiya changed the Form of the 
Islamic caliphate to it tyrannical and authoritarian monarchy. Regulations and 
practices pertaining to public properties and wealth and Islamic principles 
deviated from the iruc Islimit system, In some countries parr of the lands 
became (taym) [feudally possessed} of kings and their lacktcs In order to 
silence and eliminate heirs of the menage of Islam I the imams! and ihcir 
followers, co expand the means of propaganda, conquest, and plunder, and to 
establish the glory of their court, the new rulers weft in need of unlimited 
wealth Therefore, they plundered chc newly converted Muslims as much as 
they could, took over their lands and pastures, and levied unbearable taxes on 
lands and even individuals. From ihc time when minyat ;ind Islamic govern¬ 
ment and, consequently, economic and social principles and injunctions of 
Islam were thin mated from active life diverted from their revolutionary 
course, and buried in the pages, tvy&tdari [feudal possession] 111 over public 
lands {an/a! and fay h ) became prcvclant among rulers and their lackies. Since 
ioyuldan. like the system of private ownership, was totally alien to Islam and 
had no permanent and lasung root, with the downfall of each dynasty the land 
would automatically be divided or the system of tayutdari would also fall apart 
and the land would be redistributed. Tf toyulddn has endured in Islamic 
history. it is only In recent centuries before collectivism and its stronghold 
emerged. I'oyukkn coincided wuh the pctiod when colonialism took root in 
Islamic countries. Muslims became wests truck \ghitri>z$(kb} |T and Islamic 
ideological and legal principles weakened or died among the Muslim people, 
Islam it states and governments found support outside of their own borders, 
violated Musi urn rights and laws as much as they could, and undermined 
Muslim independence, identity, and economy. 


THE CUSTOM OF RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS 

To endow lands and theif attachments is a custom highly encouraged by 
Islamic governments, both verbally and in practice Endowment {vaqf) means 
to free ec the right of ownership over a property and to use its revenues for chan¬ 
ty and general Islamic welfare {habi-e 'ey/s) and [faffriV-ti manfe'ai), Conse¬ 
quently, property is withdrawn Irom individual or govern merit ownership, and 
its revenues ate spent fur public use nr tor ihe needy tn accordance with the 
donor's wish and public welfare Endowment properties are protected from 
control by the rulers or the feudals. 

The tradition ol endowment in Islam began with Imam 1 All. |R Afterwards, 
the nohiltry, imams, ami other Muslims have followed this tradition. As it. 
result, a sizeable portion of the cultivated land m Islamic countries has become 
endowed and has escaped private ownership. 
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NOlliS 


J. Ihe word '‘bijtAku w" [among younelvei-J and the repetition of (In' pronoun "i.KTtt" 
jy0ufsel*«] s«ms co point nui that weallh brEotigs iy^l.1, so dial everyone can, in his dtd right ano 
need, have actcsa tu ii 

2 The: distinction between the prcnciplet of in r>,jr$r and h mfat will be discussed ktel 

Land and natural uviurecs anti their products arc the source of human !tfe and sustttUlift, 
i.r.. water, air, food, and shelter A nacutai and just solution to lurid ownership. and the ucilizarion 
and distribution of ii uU endowments everywhere are permanent Jceys for sob-ini’ other economic 
problem^ J he sudden cmergente td advanced and powerful capitalism is lately rhe resulr and 
ceritinuacipnr.il uhlimited ownership of land and wealth hv pirates as a tenth o: plunder d peuph 
and farmers of faraway lands. After tilt ejBctgLTict 0.1 iudustiles tin easiest way in exploit. main¬ 
tain, and supervise i Jus weaiih was through these very same industries. 

I bus, die ca pita] w hs i nvested hid use areas w ii ic h aim ;-red pe is j csss to the c i net 1 his in i cse If 
treated sor.L-al and economic irises and uair-ed the attention of the tlreeretidatW. 11 is easy io under¬ 
stand the problems of imiasma I capitalism and to find soiuLions such as nationalization ot in¬ 
dustries or increasing die wages It u easiei to iinpkmrn! sui It Jm ;i it' in urbat areas and ihcsear 
rtf authority than co find solutions to the distribution of land and natural tesuuh-fS. 

4 The limits od letficalntadon winch is rhe source of ownership is determined by 'arf 
[customs j, Rui ihe right nf possess ion begins with !a hi if. As the meaning of the word tphja implies 
ihe purpose is to build a ''stone fence" or a "wall" or semciar things-. Muslim iu rises, however, con¬ 
sider (ahjir as deirsng rocks off cne Jc.no, leveling the ground, beildiiig water caltab, pulling <iui 
weeds, and irrigation They do nm brhevt: thatrj^rr should lead to ownership aside from detei- 

mininy the riRhe of pdoriiy. (In these discussions. because the aini is trtcxpl.the general views of 

Isljiuit jurisprudence u is not ocressary on mention various/i livss |JepaJ opinionsl of the jurists 
Where there is a disagreement, one muse refer tu die opirtidttj nl j living and qualified! jurist.) 

'> A*cja( (the plural of rt<sfJ) means "added on", "gifts' and "spoils" Perhaps because 
these types of land are eidie.r more than wtiji people need or are gifts and An acquired in Islamic 
warfare fihud, they me kriuwll as (rtfai 

(S. The reporter tt better «nown as HliaySch Liisi id 3SV IOij 7). He was one of the three- pro 
niinenr i nmpdci's d die Shi,'a traditions Tlw orliel two me Abu Ja'Jar Mohammad ibn Ya qu,t> 
al Kulyani id ?2J>/9-1 ft) and Abu Ja'far Mohammad ibn 'Ali .bn Htis*yn [ibn Rabuya, 
d 361/99J) The linn Shi'a compilations of traditions ait: (l) b'itif ai-Kttfi , by Al Kulyani; {!) Fa 
tjib matt ta Yabdura di i nqih, by ibi Rabuys; (3) Pabiib ai-Atokam. hj. Shaykh Tuj.i and (4) F\t*h 
ti’t’, alio by Sh-sykh Tus.i. Later on, othen also corn piled colletttons of traditions The fo3Jowmp, 
Three are among the be tier known and more frequently cited: ; JI Vafi, by MnhammaJ ibr: Munada 
(Mnila Muiissin Fayd Kashani, d 1091); f2l ni-Anv?r. by Mutta Muhammad Baqer Mail-si 

td 11 i 1 / Ifipy); ar.d (3} Vasi'f aiSin'zi, by Muhammad fbn Hassan ibn 1 A Li Mashghari (Shaykli 
her 1 A m<jl i i'l7M). (tr) 

7. J he phrase 'has ihe ngihi river ii" in this tradition and in rhe previous run- suggests that 
tlie owiiership ot the -culitvacor is nor permacre n t and absolute Therefore, if Land Li left idle Lhe 
reght of ownership its nullified 

S. See note 6 above. 

9. Ibid. 

10 The Shi'a^ were tbc Opipoesing itvoLudouacy mLnoriiics tn this period. In pro ten ■ in- 
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Imam'* life, hrs name was nut mentioned opruly He reiefred tu as 'Abd Salih (the rigliLcndu 
and compete M i servant of God} (tr) 

LI L'h.i 5 tradiimn is liken from 'jf Akhbar by Seyyed Mijd ibn Hashlm flabbier! He 

reputis >.: from Tahrib <jo | ic aurKnriiy uf Sheikh Tu.ii. In Waft insLCHd of "suite cut nee for His 
crc. 3 r-.jir-i" , "endowment ro rhe scream" u repotted Then. 1 air other traditions conveying similar 
ideas. 

12. Lb is vr.-isL- Mu fine preceding il. anil live fed lowi ng (h[rc propose the injunctions pertain¬ 
ing to ';nids whose .owners have embraced Islam ts-i rdiou e any resistance They alsompUin ihc way 
in which 11 of revenue should be spent, The phrase, "become not a tortittniduy l-irhrrcn iln r«h 
am one you' . in ihe rpuihllr d ihr verse poiois to list basic and finsU message of die s-erse A-'irh 
regard m ns ccunpTrhensivKness and fou ndation, this erample is as valid as the principles expressed 
in 'fulfill vour uoderraliiTif;' (V I:■, and 'AiSah. permitech trading" (Ll: 27V}, uf*in which the 
jutiSts 'm,so die it dertvarive m Lings 

tj; Tin: d i I (-c rtnee benween 1 "conquered’ r Umls and In teds "ncunjred through peaceful 
means," 1 is that the former cannot nut be boughtor suld Only rb.e Imam has- the right to supervise 
[he1 1 utilisation [he latter belongs to rhe Imam or die IsLamic guardian. 

Records diow that most nr ibe Ita.nij.ii Lands were nHujLjriicJd tcrritiiTies 7"ic Hitittf y r>! fyitittiji: 
Conquest stater about the province oi Rev present day Tehran;. "Na'im ibn Moghren, the torn- 
onsnl 11 ill ilie- Jisnv of Islam marched toward Key in 23 A H. (fvi3 A.D ) 'I he governor of Key 
assembled a massive army hum among the peop't of Damnvsud and Maa*ndat»n. the neighboring 
jjji.iv ohm A buttle broke oul near Rev. One of the Ira nun comma nders iLluwed the Muslim urniv 
to filter lit. gaits lit u-aj f (i tlti r i id . Pi gTfiCip III hand | inked i a > u 11 y itlr 1 ; iliatknl ill-:: nal ol 1 1 1 - 
Iriman army while shouting 'God is great The Iranian arrriv dispersed and the province il Eky 
ftll." 

Most mavrt 3 ranian cities and provinces fell into Muslim hands The Oppressed people cl fun, 
hoping for [slarr.ii insure, ginHed and helped the Muslim army 

l-t In his < liKfln in Ms Irk Asjiiji KgafiLu i; land revenue Imam 'All, peace be upon. him. 
-aid "So far as the t olLeccion ot land revenues and taates are concerned you must always keep in 
view The wHiare of taxpayers, which is ol pnmary iinjioitan.tr more ihan the lasts themselves 
Hr-.i use nun's -I. d i ax paver are die e-ng i na I source tor rhe welfare of your state and its stl I jrtl 

Later, he continues: ' Muic importance si.Id lie a 11 af Iitid to ihi: fertility of land than to thecollec- 

nnn nf taxes, because she irrual taxable capacity of people rests upon the hnility ol dir: and 
(iV *bjfil Bakf'fa. ji 2 Vi) 

L V A part cf I mam ' A li' v sav i ri gs concerning his ret n Mi of' 1 r.hriin n' t &qtti ' land = to M u = 1 1 ms 
iv By God if 1 I .ml found 1 1■i »iu;iln moncry had heen squandered in. celebranng triHtriiigei rmd 
in purchasing slave girLs, I would have taken il back and would Iruvr iMiidtd n over lu the country, 
-..ecaust: the functions and tespousibilitie^ o-J justitC xinl equLtv are far-iealhing and [i r catendirig 
One who dors not uohlly act itcnrdinr, to the dictates uf justice nid !,m play will ltd very nervous 
in lacing tyranny at:d oppression " [N/ttyul Baing-tm t \- !h|. 

Interpreters Ndbftti Bdlafiba hc.ce quoted the following SerrHOb f tom Kaitn whn, nelying on 
-io; uiorrHS I II>m Ab 'ixl h w!j.>, tffl HIrn had ..■jocifed I hn Ahlsas chat. 'On che set orKl .Lay afitr the 
oath of allegiance to the exaited Imam All hy the peujilc, he delivered a sermon saying Beware 
d.ji eai li pietc nf lain! iL.ii IJdiiiMii has giantcid iP iqla' ^,nd Ltie weaiLr fie lu: grind is void md 
Sshcrtild be returned to ihc public treasury I twear tu God dial nofigln tan he voided hy lht: passn^r 
of time' ' 

Kwh srmetin' in ll>h .., vhu b hr delivered .n the heginning of hts tdiphato and n 

which he pnxlaimed ths basic ping ram of his governtnonr, heralds i basic Ifuih ih.Lt nerds to be 
.! is i tfsjed in it! interpreted at apprupnaoe places Tlie mint sigriil scant anil important point in dus 
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ihon Ecjmon is his elaboration of [he stability and sovereignty uf the right's ft [he people. L’KLs 
loveurigmy is inalienable and indestructible, even if il been violated do acquire slaves or 
Delebraw marriages or has been ignored fora long time It has priority nvcr any kind of possession 
even if lc has been vi&lflttH over nme. 

1 f; Translation of toyuldsn as feudalism poses conceptual difficulties The: iranslarors usage 
follows that ul the auihiir's who, on several occasions; has referred to ir as such in the FeniiWi 4C<i 
Far an account of land systems an Fmii slid tuyuidatt, see A nn K S Hamilton, landlord arid Peasanti 
in Pi'.tw fLoodon: Oxford University Press. L 1 j) \; rep nn red ed., I >'6> l j (qJ 

17. See chapter IV, nutc 7 

]£ In rejiULeiJ honKS of traditions- lc has been reported From Safvan, who reports Horn Ram 
' Imam Musa iliri ja'fji [ihe Kvcnih rihi'a Ima/nJ peaec he upon him. sent me Irrtam All's last 
will and Testament. 'She [mam had listed all lands 1 ]le Holiness had acquired,, cither by atifiit or 
cultivation, aqitl ihr:n hail endowed rhe Lands cf Ys». Vadi al Qprn, Adbttut, and Qsiira I Fe had 
designated guardians foi them and. spci ilred the is .j«- He Iwrf freed ill slaves or required mac they 
Ik sci free Among order chines, he warned [he revenues from these lands to be spem on Inerting 
slaves. Some of F lis Ifutimss' companions crntjorsejl i lie c^vumeni, Lire ■will concludes with :h: 
following phrase. This wlEI was written by Ali ibn 4bi Talib on janjadi. al AwwJ t' A l-l ’l ive 
will Fms been prepared during ois Holiness' rule. rhcee years before his martyrdom 

One cf Fits Holiness treed slaves and workers tint $aid "His Hiilincv came for a visit to the 
farm wFk.i.c F was working- He asked for some food Front rhe produce of che farm 1 prepared cook¬ 
ed squash for him. FFe lirushed his luod washed his hands w-Lth water and sand then said 'May 
God disgraii him whowou.il fill his belly fie: thereby preparing rhe fire qt hell f'ofli rnsrll ' Hi in¬ 
quired about irrigation water, then Look n pith from me and went digging inode rhe water cana. 
where the watd had ceased ro flow He dug so hard char when be re turned he was rrrcu, and ptisptr- 
ing Again he returned ro the canal and continued digging su hard lha< hi 1 , [lattring could be heard. 
Suddenly the uuks aim mud were removed and water sprang out like blood flowi ug from the rteek 
of :a slaughtered camel, lie hurried out and, with perspiration pouring down his face, said Lr ls 
G od's gtiied 1 1 is God's grace!' 

At once he asked for pen and paper and wttrtC This is ibe Lleed of endowment of 'Ab, rhe 
cornrnajidet q[ if:: faithful aocl ibo servani of God 1 endow rhjs spring ajid i lit spring oi 
Uaghibaghar for the poor people of Medina This is nor in be sole:, transferred, or bequeathed until 
God- l he in hermit of heaven and earth, rakes possession trf il However, il my children Hawaii and 
Hossein are c'-'er in need the revenue would belong m shem' 

VfrirFi his unique laesigbiKrincsj, the commander of the faithful, ptaci be Upon hint, saw liir 
deviation from Islamic principles and sensed ibar rhe infringement upon che rights of the people 
ihar began wiih the Gmayyads during 'Uchm&o's rule would continue after him. J he rjmayyad 
njlcrs, theil Jackies, and then follovyen plundered the mrid and ruilviliiI CCSOulves hkc Hiry rlid niFtcl 
spin mil and material wealth This wuuJd deprive the Murlims in genera: and che people of Medina 
in particular d their livelihood and wealth (Baui Urnflyyab and ilir- Mcuim idnlatnvjs arisinr rats 
submitted to Islam after Islam F>ad Ficcn esrahlished in Medina with the he.p of the sword of rhe 
Medina*! UUsydci'-) Thu is probably rhe reason lifriri 'Ali endowed these lands in Medicsa iosiojj 
me plunderers from raking possesion and making rhc:e lands a source of livelihood for die poor 
Tilt cndowmcEtrs, however, like other wealth, were nor immune from plunder by rhe tyrants and 
iliCir lack ies 


VI 


The Economic Problems 
Caused by Money 


Ktxr to the desire lor ownership of land and other natural resources, the 
subject of money, its desi fab i lily, and iis manner of circulation in the economy 
is another over nil r lili iiuli economic issue As needs grew and production in¬ 
creased, money was- utilised 10 farilttarc exchange, to measure the value of dif¬ 
ferent objects, mid to determine a common measure of values. These wete the 
original reasons for using money, Subsequently, as money became a means of 
collecting valuable Jnd needed objects and for satisfying lust and power, it 
bec ame desirable for itself and gained the special attention ol ihe greedy 1c not 
only became an insirumeni of power, but also, for some the goal ol their lives. 

Before iht use nf money, only goods considered necessary were used m 
transactions by bulb sides. Anyone who produced something would exchange 
the surplus with a not he i goods after personal needs had been satisfied The ex¬ 
change, therefore was limited, and the distribution took place automatically 
on ihe basis of fairness and need I be hoarding and ronccntraiion of wealth 
would neve r lake root, because hoarding the surplus products m excess of needs 
which would expose them to waste and required additional effort to stoic 
them, was nor profitable In an exchange involving money, such difficulties do 
not arise A person with money buys goods from others at a cheap price and, 
through successive hoardings and unrestricted exchungra, he coJIcces more 
and more money and uses ii to collect even more money Having obtained such 
a source o! power, ihe greedy people were able to change the direction of the 
markets of public's livelihood goods from e he tr natural and ordinary course to 
carry our exchange based on greed and artificial supply and demand 
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The use of money does not end here. Once money, [he original function 
of which was to t>e y measure of value and a standard of value among various 
oh jeers, and be like blood flowing freciy in the economic veins of society, 
became desired as an end in itself: the lust for it cook rout in the hearts of those 
who bad no finis faith or aspimon for juscite and charity. Therefore, the greedy 
people used extraordinary methods ca attract and collect money, the most 
damaging and riveting method being usury. Through usury the [sower 
associated with wealth and the public economy concentrated in the hands of 
usurers, rhe true values of objects were ignored, and the balance between 
supply and demand and the relationship between production and distribution 
were completely disrupted 

The greedy people, with the poison of money through usury, extracted the 
economic blood Irom the body of the producing classes, which ire the active 
and progressive organs of society, and injected it into their fat bodies, which arc 
the parasites ot society. Cod only knows the consequences of this dispropor- 
tionaJ situation, and history has shown its adverse effects. Just as unlimi ted 
ownership of land and natural resources promotes t-oyvki&n [feudalism], the 
disproportionate system of capitalism has been brought about by usury, in dif¬ 
ferent economic conditions, these two systems {toyuidari and capitalism) either 
have come about simulatncously. or one has caused the other. 1 

Before people became skilled in the use of money and usury became a 
common practice, hoarding of essential goods was limited because trade was 
based on bartering. Only those with production m excess of ibetr needs could 
hoard goods lor a limited time. Because they needed other iypc.s nf goods- they 
had to sell the hoarded goods which had not yet been spoiled. After profiteers 
acquired the skill to use money they were able to meet their own needs as well 
as to purchase cheaply goods from others ill excess of their needs. They were 
able to hoard goods for a longer period of time in order to sell them at higher 
prices. The fear that the hoarded goods may spoil and lead m a Joss of principal 
capital (which prior to that was the goods alone) no longer existed because 
capital was transformed into money, (i.c., fixed capital relative to goods), and 
the owner of money was, in accordance with the condition ol the available 
goods, able to sell his goods at a lower profit, even lower than the prevailing 
prices, in order l,o buy orber goods that were more appropriate for hoarding and 
would bring mute profit in ihe fuiurc. 

With all the complications, disorders, and ini us bees ! h a[ usury and the 
concentration of money have brought about everywhere, it can accurately be 
said that they are the foundation and ront of ail or most social, and economic 
problems. T he benevolent reformers, theoreticians, and secular legislator in 
ancient and modern times have not paid sufficient attention to these issues 

Since money and usury have become prevalent we have known of no 
restriction (except occasionally and at limited times) placed on usufy. In major 
countries, such as Rome and Greece, in past centuries, the practice of usury had 
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reached a point where die debtor [even, ai limes, his wife and children), 
Lirubk 10 pay the Joan and compound interest, wouM become the property of 
the lender. In die face of such crimes governments and laws were either silent or 
gave Their stamp of approval. It reached a posm where unprotected people, 
tired of ihe situation, engaged in bloody revolutions rn Greece and Rome. As a 
result, laws pertaining to limiting usury were legislated and the oppressive prat- 
lice of owning the debtor was revoked. (The revocation of chat practice and the 
formulation of the Jaw limiting usury aie credited to Solon |63S 358 B.C.]. a 
Greek sage and lawmaker). 

Religious laws and divine creeds have decisively prohibited usury prior ro 
customary laws I'be Torah explicitly forbids usury on several occasions, chough 
regretfully, prohibition of usury in tbeToiah is restricted co the Jewish nation 
Indeed, the Torah has prescribed usury toward others (except toward the 
children of Israel} 3 

In the Bible [contrary to 1 he Torali) tlic exalted Jesus lias recommended 
lending money to others, even enemies, without demanding any interest. 11 
Pol lowing Lhc propagation of the call of Christ in the West and the establish¬ 
ment ot churches, the church leaders proclaimed Christ's pronouncement and 
Sermon lo mean prohi biton of usury the severe restriction of usury by the 
charth reached a point where the usurer and any one considering it lawful were 
deemed irreligious and infidels. Some Christians considered a usurer so abject 
arid lilthy lhai ihey would not shroud and bury his body, iollowing the 
church's sttiet prohibition of usury, ihe civil and customary laws of Hu rope 
followed the church's example in "89 A.D. and, subsequently, in all the Chris¬ 
tian countries of the Middle Ages, usury was formally banned. In 15 C >3, transac¬ 
tions involving usury where the capital and wealth of tlie poor were concerned 
wa; legally permitted. Laicr, this practice extended to wealthy people as well 
until kings, major capitalists', and even some heads of the church, e.g., Pope 
Pius EX [1792-1878 A.D,) in I860, violated in practice the laws of prohibition 
of usury l low ever, its prohibition bud fiOl been revoked formally. At the end 
of the Middle Ages and the beginning of ihe European Renaissance, objections 
were expressed against the legal prohibition ol usury. 

After the French Revolution in October 1789, whtch indeed was it rev illa¬ 
tion .jgiu'nst nil religious and customary privileges, the National Convention*, 
in one of its resolutions, totally abolished the pinhibit!on law and allowed 
usury within lhccnnfmcs of a special legislation I hjs uf icial anil legal permis¬ 
sion opened ihe way to usury in Europe. The usurious trades of ihr beginning 
of rhe Industrial Rcvolruion and ihe money which was pouring into Europe 
from various t ha one Is and other countries treated the base fur such a tapiialist 
system and 1 lass difiefefices that had been unprecedented in rhe history of 
nations, 

In summary, rhis was rhe principle of usury in the laws of ihe I orah i the 
New Testament, the customary European laws, and the way ill which that prin- 
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ciple has evolved. We du not have sufficient information abour usury in 
religious and customary laws of other ancient nations, One can guess ihai no 
religious law (other than the Torah regarding non-jews) has permitted usury of- 
flciajly or legally. It is certain, however, that wherever production has been 
limited and money available, usury has prevailed. For this reason, usurious 
transactions have always been more common in cities than in vj liases. where 
means of production, livelihood and transactions are based on barter. 

There were no religious prohibition of usury in the Arabian Peninsula 
before Islam, and there were no laws regarding usury cither, following the 
migration of certain Jewish tribes to Yathrib [present day Medina] and other 
parts of the Arabian Peninsula, and once trade became common in Mecca acid 
other cities, people gained access to money and ihe Arab capitalists learned 
usury from the Jews, who had special skills in amassing wealth through usury. 5 
Many credit-worthy persons would borrow money with low interest rates from 
the Jews and other capitalists and lend it to others with multiple interest, even 
.sometimes at several times the principal. 


ISLAM AND THE PROHIBITION OF USURY 

Considering the spread of usury as well as the power which the capita list 
usurers had in the Arabian Peninsula, particularly ill Mecca and Yathrib (the 
birthplaces of Islam), a complete and absolute prohibition of usurious trades 
(similar 10 ifoe abrogation of absolute ownership) was one of the greaiesi 
achievements of the unique intellectual, social, and economic revolution that 
Islam represented, An examination ol the verses o! the Qul'ari on usury shows 
that its prohibition was not abrupt and sudden. The definite pro hi bit ion of 
usury, similar to other injunctions which opposed the deeply rooted habits and 
customs jof the Arahs] in those days came only after Islam mentally prepared 
rhe people and warned them against its damaging and harmful effects. It was 
ihe same with the absolute prohibition of wine drinking. 

First, while condemning usury among the Jews, Islam warns Muslims 
against the repugnant practice (TV- 161), 6 Neat, while addressing the faithful, 
Islam explicitly prohibits., warns, and threatens against compound usury tin¬ 
terest charged on the principal and interest); "(.> ye who believe! Devour not 
usury, doubling and quadrupling (the sum lent), Observe [a&tqu\ your duty to 
Allah, that ye may be successful. And ward [ataqu] off (from yourselves) the fire 
prepared for disbelievers'' ([]]■ LiU-1 $1}, T Lastly, in various verses, through ck- 
ample?, threats, and promises, the Qur'an issues a decisive decree prohibiting 
various kinds of usury and usurious capital: 

Those who swallow usury cannot rise tip, save as he ariseth whom the 
devil hath prostrated by (his) touch. That is because They say; Trade is just 
like usury; whereas Allah permitceth trading and fnrhiddeth usury. He 
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untu whom an admonition from his Lord comech, and (he) rcfraineih (in 
obedience thereto), he 5 11 ^ 11 keep (the profits of) that which is past, and 
his affair (henceforth) is with Allah, As for him who returneth (to usury), 
such are rightful owners of Lbe fire. They will abide there in. Allah hath 
blighted usury and made almsgiving fruitful. Allah Ioveth not else im- 
pious and guilty.” 

(Hi 275-276) 

Through clear examples, the first verse illustrates the mental and emn- 
t ion 91 condicions of the usurer, as well as the conditions of communities whose 
economics are based on usury. These [usurers] are like people possessed by 
demons (insane) who are unable to depend upon their own wisdom and will. 
Their disturbed and unbalanced actions and behavior are the result of their 
considering usury the same as contracts or other trades and transactions, 3 
AI though selling and other forms of exchange that benefit partners are legal in 
Islam, usury is not. The verse concludes with a declaration of forgiveness for the 
usurer's past actions, and a. promise of hell for future involvement in usurious 
transactions. 

The Second verse predicts the final outcome of usury , which leads to defi¬ 
ciencies, darkness, and annihilation, whereas charity brings increase and 
growth. 1 he usurer misuses his blessings and marc rial and spiritual wealth and 
i ha i of others. 1-1 c commits the Filthiest sin. The love of God and the people die 
within persons who practice unbelief and ingratitude in return for the blessings 
they have received "Allah Ioveth not the impious and guilty" (II: 276), 15 

Verses thilt conclude the injunctions concerning usury and the abolition of 
all usurious interest originating from the time of the pagans, follows these two 
verses and also the verse ihai promises reward for belie!, good works, the 
establishment of worship, and ibe distribution of alms: 

O ye who believe 1 Observe your duty to Allah, and give up what re- 
mainctb (due to you) from usury, if ye are (in truth) believers And if ye 
do not, then be warned of war (against you) from Allah and His 
messenger And if ye repent:, then ye have your principal (without in¬ 
terest), Wrung nut, and ye shall not be wronged. 

(II: 27U-270) 

These two verses appeal to che faith and piety d or mane in capitalists to 
give up their usurious profits. The Qur’an begins this economic revolution with 
an intellectual and spiritual revolts iion free of imposition or violence. Accor¬ 
dingly, if idie capitalists do riot cum ply with that appeal, then they should be 
ready for bloody war and revolution. (By 'war'' in the above verse the Qur'an 
means an activity different from other types of Islamic wars and revolutions/) It 
is a war [designated] by God and his messenger for the defense of truth and 
justice and as assistance to the poor and the needy, This war must continue un¬ 
til ihe usurers give up their practices and repent If they repent, their principal 
should be returned to them 1 hey should be permitted neiiber to commit op- 
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pression nor to suffer because of u. 

The return of che principal is, however, conditional to rhe borrower's 
abiJiq 1 10 pay; otherwise he should be given, an emend on until he is able co do 
so: "And if chc debtor is in straitened circumstances, then {lei iliete be) 
postponement to {the rime of) ease; and ihat ye remit the debt, as almsgiving 
would he better for you if ye did but know" (11 2SO), but there is more gain 
ami benevolence if ihe lender gives up the principal also and considers it 
almsgiving. 

A c lose examination of these verses shows rhe Qur anic method of solving 
social and spiritual ilk; bow to gradually uproor rhe silliness of usury in society 
by warning the people against res harms and familiarising (hem with its ills 
without imposing or Instigating any social canid, Jt declares war against those 
who continue usury. The Qur'an has not treated any other prohibited or 
reprehensible act as effectively its usury 


DISTINGUISHING USURY 

What is explicitly and define rely unden rood from Lbc verses is rhe prohibi¬ 
tion of usury and the emphasis on its prevention Whitt dots the Qur'an mean 
by "usury." and how is it distinguished from other sound and lawful rransac 
tions? The intention nl the Qur'an can be understood and the usurious rran.sac- 
rinns distinguished from the non usurious ones by three methods: first, by 
understanding the meaning oi the word "usury" [rets): second, by understan¬ 
ding the nature of usurious transactions at chc time and milieu in whu h the 
Qur'an was transmitted; and third, by understanding xunms t the collection ul 
words and deeds of the Prophet and those ol ihc infallible Imams. In their deci¬ 
sions about these types of injunctions, the fun-fats (fuqaha) follow the same 
method. 

The word reba (usury) {in Arabic] means to grow or to inflate. Tn its con¬ 
notation as transaction, it refers to those transactions fn which capital 
automatically increases without any productive labor Because usurious tninsao 
dons aT the dawn of Islam were strictly in the form ot money lending, it is 
assumed rhai ihe prohibition of usury onJy applies to revenue gamed through 
money lending, The traditionalists of Islam who were also the interpreters of 
rhe Qur'an extended the prohibmon of usury to some other transactions. Ex- 
samples of such transactions are those tn which a certain amount of a specific, 
measurable commodity is loaned co be re lurned with an additional amount. 11 
1 herefore, usury in Tslam is not Limited eo Sending, which is the exchange of 
money with interest To limit usury (uniimbed interest without productive 
labor) ihc traditionalists of Islam have prohibited any prepaid (sakijfi) transac¬ 
tion, cither of money or of goods. They have (as a precautionary measure) also 
prohibited c red el transactions of any two asymmetrical commodities. 12 
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ISLAM PROHIBITS COLLECTING 
AND STORING GULL) AND SILVER 

j«sr as ihc Qur'an has prohibited usury-—the collection of interest without 
Jabot causing centralisation til wealth anr.l Taking money out of proper 
economic channels — it lias prohibited the collection and storage of gold and 
silver in any form, because of ihrir < IjJ( i>■ and comprehensiveness (he following 
verses need no interpretation: 

O ye who believe' Lof Many of ihc (Jewish) rabbis and the (Christian) 
monks devour the wealth of - mankind wantonly and debar (men) from 
rhe way of Allah. They who hoard up gold and stiver and spend it not m 
the way of Allah, unto ibem give tidings |t_> Muhammad) of a painful 
doom On i he day when it will (all) be heated in the fire of hell, and then 
tore heads and the flanks and their backs will be bonded therewith (and 
it will bo said unto them)- Mere is that which ye hoarded for y nurse Ives. 
Now laSie of what ye used to hoard 

(DC 34-35)” 

In interpreting this vecse ' Ati ibn Ibrahim Qum,i u reports a tradition from 
exalted Baqcr [The fifth Imam]. peace be Upon him, who has said that God has 
forbidden treasuring (amassing and collecting) gold and silver Ho has com¬ 
manded, however, that they should be spent m the path of God. 

It has boon reported irom the commatidef oi the faithful, Imam ' Ali, 
peace hr upon him. that ro save mure than ) our thousand dirhems, whether ot 
ttot the tin* lias been pud on st, as considered treasuring Less chan that amount 
ts expenditure. 

'Ayyashi 15 reports that when rhe exalted haqer was asked a hour this verse 
he replied that treasuring means storing more than two thousand dirhems 

The difference in the amount stems Emm the condition of hie and she 
public economy (of the different periods], Indeed, whatever is needed tor 
sustenance is expend nurt, and whatever is stored tor rhe sake of amassing and 
treasuring is forbidden based on dm verse. 

The Surah At-Hunw.ah (The Traducct] with us short, strict, frightening, 
and reflective verses, has explained ihc moral arid sen ial effects and corise- 
qucnees of amassing wealth: 

Woe unto every slandering traduccr. who haih gathered wealth (of this 
world) mid arranged ii. He ihinkcth that his wealth wilt render him im¬ 
mortal. Nay, but verily he will Lie flung to the Consuming One. Ah, what 
will convey um.n i.hcc whar the Consuming One ls!" 

(CIV: 1-5) 

Based on these verses, no one can doubt that the most dangerous and hated 
deed is the ama^sinp of wealth, particularly gold and silver. A3E the leaders of 
Eslatn sliared this view. The amassing of wealth among Muslims gained currency 
only after Muslims deviated from the principles of Islamic teaching. In Islamic 
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boohs and the Islam it leader's col Jeer ions ol the traditions. the dangers of 
amassing wealth have been emphasised more than any other. 

It is reported in al-Kbasal^ that the exalted Prophet, peace be upon him, 
said; "the dinars and dirhems of your ancestors destroyed them and will 
destroy you/' In Majma‘ al-Bayan 1,5 it has been reported by the Messenger of 
God peace he upon him. that '"When this verse 'They who hoard up gold and 
silver, ■ ’ (IX; 3d) descended, cbe Prophet said three limes 'May gold and sliver 
disappear! 1 This phrase offended his companions, 'Umar asked; "What forms 
of wealth should we obtain for ourselves?’ Me answered; 'Obram a praising 
tongue, a thankful heart, and a faithful and religiously supportive wife'." 

It is reported in Kafi 1H ibai "li was asked from the exalted Imam Sade-q. 
peace be upon hull: 'Huw much of wealth needs co be taxed (zakat)}' He saiil; 
'Do you mean internal (voluntary) and external (official) iax (zdkat)}' He 
replied. 'Both.' The Imam continued: 'The external tax {zakat) applies mcach 
thousand (currency and gold) at the rate of twenty-five. The internal tax is that 
you should nor keep for yourself when your Muslim brother is m need of it 
God has granted you wealth :o spend tn the manner he has commanded He 
has nut given it for you to collect for yourself/’ 

Abazar GhaiTan [Arabic; Aba Dhar) ha sen I his opposi lion rn usurers of the 
Quraysh and the Arab plunderers who violated the lives and the property of 
Muslims in the guise of Islam on this verse “They who hoard up gold ami 
silver . ." A bazar, .i gieai companion [of the Prophet] who had learned the 
teachings of Islam by heart, would remind people of the truth and aims of 
Islam in the streets, bazaars, mosques, and targe cities. He would repeat this 
and similar vetoes anil the traditions of the exahed Prophet. Occasionally, 
around and inside the glorious castles qf the Umayvad governor;, he would sing 
this verst loudly and passionately. One day after his exile from kufa to [sham 
[today's Syria] and then lo Medina, and before hi.s exile toRabdha, be arrived 
at the court of 1 Uthmaii, Sufferings and tortures had affected this weak old 
man so badly that he could not stand on bis feci. 'Uthnian did not permit him 
to sit. While leaning on his staff A bazar saw a heap of money in Ironi of 
'Ulhman, while ihe latter's companions were staring at it like vultures, 
Abatsar; "W'bai is this wealth?" 

'Uthmair "It is one-hundred thousand dirhems sent from some of the 
provinces. 1 am expecting it to be doubled hefore 1 decide what to do with it " 
Abazar: ' ’One- hu ltd red thousand more dirhems or four dinars?" 

'Udaman "Obviously, one-hundred thousand dirhems." 

Abazar: ' 'Do you remember the night you and 1 went belore the Prophet 
of God? He was so sad and depressed chat he did not notice us, When on the 
next day we wem inro his. presence we found him happy. When we asked him 
iibout the cause of his sadness of the nighl before and the happiness of that 
day, he said: '1 had not distributed four dinars of the public money {fay). I was 
afraid that I might die before distributing it. Now that I have distributed it 
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(and gave in to the needy). I am at peace'." 

Thhnnan turned 10 Ka'b il-Akhbar^ who was sluing nou 10 him and 
Slid. "Oh Aba Ishaq, whai is your opinion about the person who has paid aJ! 
his taxes? Does he owe anything more?" 

Ka'lr "No. After paying taxes, such ;i person owes nothing even if he ac¬ 
cumulates bars oi gold and stiver," 

Abaitar suddenly struck Ka'b's head with his staff and said' "Oh, Son of a 
heathen Jewish woman! What right do you have to tom mem on the laws ol the 
Muslims. Are not the words oi ihe exalted Grid 'Those who hoard up gold and 
silver. . mote righteous than yours? 

Provoked by anger 'Uthman said. "Oh, Abazar! You have grown old and 
senile and lost your mind il you were not a companion of the Prophet E would 
have killed you immediately.'' 

A bazar "Oh 'Uthman! you are lying. Woe to you! My Friend the 
messenger of God told me, Oh A bam! They will deceive you hut they will not 
kill you.' I have enough brains left 10 remind you of a tradition of the 
messenger of God about you and yuui t Ian." 

TJihman: "What have you heard from ihc messenger of God about me 
and my clan?" 

A bazar 'Well, i heard him say: 'When the family of Abi al-'as increases 
to Thirty they will pass around God's wealth among each orhet 1 hey will make 
the religion of God a means of treachery and corruption and will turn God's 
slaves [people] into [heir own slaves and servant. They mike war on decent 
people and form a party ol criminals’." 

'Uthman [facing ihe audience]: "Oh, the tanipamuns of Muhammad, 
peace he upon him! [lave any of you heard this tradition u) the messenger of 
God?" 

"Uthman's associates: "No, wc have not heard this iraditton from the 
messenger of God, 

Tlrhrmn: "Call 'All/' 

The commander of rhe fairhful * Ah, arrived 

'Urhman: "Oh father of Hasson l Listen to what this old liar has to say 

' Ali; "Oh, ‘Uthman, do not call him a liar! I myself heard the messenger 
of God say: 'The blue sky and the green earth has not seen a more thruthful 
person than A bazar' 

i'he companions of the Prophet who were present said- " 'Ali speaks rhe 
truth, We heard ihe messenger of God say this." 

A bazar (crying) "Woe to all of you who are attracted to wealth! Think 
that I make false allegations about ihe Prophet. (Then turning his eyes 10 
them} Who is the most righteous among you?" 

'Urhitman's associates: "You claim you are." 

Abazar: "Yes. My teacher, the messenger of God, died in chis very garb 1 
have on now Y'ou have established heresies (iW W) and God will hold you ao 
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countable for them.' 

'Uthman: "Oh, Abazar! Swear by the Prophet ol God and tell me the 
tmih ahoui whatever J am going to ask you," 

Abazar "Even if you do not make rne take an oath I will tell rhe truth." 

‘Utliman: "Where among all places do you like to reticle (be most?" 

Abii/ar; "I prefer Mecca, the house of God and the birthplace of his. 
messenger, where 1 Lin pray until my death." 

' L"durian; "No, 1 will not honor this wish. Where do you prefer to reside 
the least?'' 

Abakan "Rahdha where 1 lived before I converted to Js:am. ' ?1 

'Uthman: "Leave and go i herd'' 22 

A bazar, one of the early converts and a chosen companion of i he Prophci, 
had the following understanding of the verse "Those who hold up gold and 
Silver. ," 23 He firmly believed that a Muslim had no right to amass wealth 
beyond his needs, In bis opinion, if wealth, generally measured in gold and 
silver, increases beyond the needs ii is considered amassment {the word kifiz [in 
Arabic] means to save beyond one's need). He considered the traditions of the 
Prophet and his Other Hose companions as a confirmation of the spirit of the 
Qui'an. Others such as ' Ammar, Yasir. Mcqdad and Kalman Tarsi — who con¬ 
sidered ' Ali as the p-erfeci living symbol nt Islam and Lhe guardian oi 
Muslims—were in agreement with A bazar. They would u<e whatever earnings 
they had from the public treasury or from other sources to gratify I lit ir basif 
needs and distribute the surplus among needy Muslims Sometimes they would 
save enough to cover iheir households’ annual expenses The caliphs whu ruled 
before ine reign of 'Uthman also followed this custom. 

The outcast Arabs who were unfamiliar with the spirit and the teaching of 
Mam came eo power during rhe it ign of 'Uihmm. because of their cmternary 
desire for wealth, they ignored die trad it ions of the forefathers f of Islam], They 
misinterpreted the verses of the Qur'an to the point where even Ka'b ;d- 
Akhbiu. the newly l onvcricd Jew, could formally issue a fa tea [legal opinion] 
that a Muslim who I ms pa id his due taxes, the zakat, could accumulate bars of 
gold and silverl 

Abazar and his peers ttied JO (hangc the situation to conform to the 
Qur an and traditions They cued LO persuade 'Uihman to distribute the public, 
treasury equally among Muslims, regardless of race and class, and to prevent ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth They were voicing lhe truth baau.se ihe verses of ihe 
Qur'an had penetrated into their hearts and souls and they had understood ihe 
i.rue spirit of Islam. 

K.a‘b ai-Akbbar and those like him were proclaiming char own view ot 
truth also. Iheir understanding of Islam supported the tntercsr.s of rhe rich and 
the powerful! The poor caliph ['Urhamn] perplexed by rhese two opposing 
views had no opinion uf his own. In ihe end he succumbed io ihe second group 
and lost his life for it leaving the Islamic world in ihe midst ol chaos and un- 
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bulcnce Even today Muslims are confused between the rulings of the Qur'an 
and the opinions of rhe followers of Kn'b al-Akhbar. It is not surprising that 
some interpreters like Qartabi have mis interpreted this Qur'anic verse [to 
reflect their own views). He says, "Tltis revealed verse concerns the poor 
Muslim of the Hawn of Islam. " Does this view truly interpret rhe verse‘ J 1 las the 
Qur'an been revealed only for a particular time and a group, to be abtogued 
once everyone has become sc If sufficient? Ir ls as though they neither consider 
i be Qur'an for the whole world nor the Prophet "rhe blessing of both worlds" 
fXX.ll: joy). Did not ihc same poor Muslims lose rheir faith as their wcalch in¬ 
creased? Did not large numbers of Muslims around the (Arabian] Peninsula 
live in extreme poverty while others were becoming in h? 

LAWFUL AND LIMITED TRADE 

Trade is indeed a medium between production and distribution. A mer¬ 
chant acts as an intermediary m gening the manufactured goods to the con¬ 
sumer. Therefore, trade ls one feature of i developed economy and it signifies 
the level n I economic- grow th of societies. No one disputes the necessity of trade 
m the economic cycle of a society The debate and opinions which have been 
expressed on the sublet in this century are mostly about whether trade should 
be f ree, as Lt was in rhe past, or shou ld ir he limited to and monopolized by rhe 
government These two different views, like those regarding the desire for 
ownership, clash with each other The finer view concerns freedom, the special 
feature of private ownership, which according co the collectivists is the source of 
oppressive capitalism. Although all collectivists {socialists) unanimously rejen 
private ownership and free trade, they do uoi agree on the State monopoliza- 
i Lon of every form of trade. On ly ihe comnlUUISi-S consider piuHnccion and 
disiribuiion ro be the monopoly uf the State. 

As the history of man and the experiences of the capitalist countries 
demons!rate, rhere is no doubt that unrestricted and tree trade, hbc 
unrestricted ownership, creates opposing classes. Moreover, ic causes depriva¬ 
tion of the majority and leads to transgression and unrestricted capitalism. 
Considering the sinister effects of free: trade and unrestrained ownership, is ihc 
State's monopoly of the means of production and disturb don the final solu¬ 
tion? Does it increase economic development? Does it promote public welfare 
.1 nrl sat isfaL Linn and bring about just distribution? 

Ome ihc State has monopolized production and distribution, its 
bureaucracy has to grow accordingly. Maintenance and administration ref]uire 
heavy budgets and the livelihood and comfort of many bureaucrats and super¬ 
visor! have to be provided for. 1 hat will attract most all able people io become 
part of the State. Consequently, no class ur nation will require a government 

The Siace becomes a class in and of itself, comprised of bureaucratic and 
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military classes, industrial manager Slid laborers, and distribution officers 
whose livelihood and comfort have to be provided for. Since wages and salaries 
ml these officials arc secured, there is no incentive on their part to look for 
customers and search for local and international markets, Ejfcepi in sttuanons 
where the consumer has to purchase goods, an active marker will not develop 
for manufactured commodities. Consequently, borh the ability 10 produce and 
increase productive capacity diminish As government cannot generate enough 
revenue to sustain itself, it hiss no choke but to constantly increase prices in 
order to finance its deficit. Thus in rum means heavy and indirect taxes imposed 
upon the consumers. It is obvious that changing people's occupations and 
transferring them [to different places] do not alter their senses and insiinc.rs; 
man is still the same and his instincts are the same also. The result uf these 
changes, is to deprive them of their ability and to establish a powerful, un 
disputed governmental capitalism that sells good at any price without compete 
tion, depending upon conditions of war or peace and domestic: and foreign 
policies. The end results of governmental monopoly arc mismanage mew, lank 
of supervision, growth of black markets, OJ inflated government supervisory 
arid policy apparatus. 

Furthermore, considering chat nothing is more desirable 10 man iban 
freedom, u should not be restricred unless it violates the fights nf others. To 
deprive man ol bis freedom and rights in any form constitutes such an injustice 
that it cannot tie overlooked, whether ii is done by a certain class or by the 
State. Human talents and potentials, she most valuable natural resources, 
burgeon only in a free intellectual atmosphere and in actual practice That is 
why freedom is the first principle of the Divine creation, enunciated iti the calls 
of the prophets and the Bill of Rights. No one's freedom of action and work 
should be violated as long as it is exercised within the boundaries of the law 
Those economists and theoreticians who t oils id er man solely an economic cnci 
ty ignore ibis bask and fundamental principle 

By forbidding private ownership of pub!it and natural resources, pro¬ 
hibiting usury and gathering treasures, (based on the Qur'an), and establishing 
and specifying conditions and limits lor sellers and buyris, prices and goods, 
Islamic jurisprudence has allowed iradc within limits of the law, It has forbid¬ 
den monopoly over production and distribution by a particular group oi the 
Start, except wlscn public welfare 01 special circumstances warrant. I he general 
standards for trade and financial rules are explained in the following verse: 

Q ye who believe! Squander not your wealth among yourselves in 
vanity, except it be a trade by mutual consent, and kill not one another. 

Ln| Allah is ever Merciful unto you.''* 

CIV- 29 ) 

By pointing our ihr original conditions of wealth, this verse prohibits any 
fu i ilc forms of ownership and possession and allows trade with mutual consent 
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The notion of sharing our's surplus wealth "among yourselves" is in remind 
people ol die original arid naiural condition of wealth. Wealth, whether 
original ing jfrom natural resources or manufactured goods, belongs to all peo¬ 
ple and should be available to all,” Improper and futile forms of private uwner- 
sh.jp and individual possessions ate not permitted in Islam. The riglu d owner¬ 
ship is confirmed only when useful and rational possession lakes plate To con- 
H.wde, right of possession and ownership is lien teed to useful utilization of 
wealth But according to ihr verse l ited above, rratie hy mutual tonsem is con¬ 
sidered an exception, because, although iradr has no direci and lasting effect 
on the value of products, the ntertrhitr.it makes ihe uselul and valuable products 
accessible to the consumer He profits from this activity and there is no lilted 
limit on the lev id of his profit. Trade, m general, is useful and necessary fur the 
economy, ptuph S livelihood, and for division of labor. 

The conditions imposed upon traders, prices, goods, find the closing of 
deals in Islam, mostly nr cnilrclyarc derived from this verse, Mom useful trades, 
l.c. usury gambling, lotteries, trades harmful to individuals nr society, trade 
based on direct and indirect coercion, and trade of risky own mod it ies, are pro¬ 
hibited m Ism lam I mde by mutual consent means a trade m which both stdes 
am aware of and underseand thoroughly the conditions of price and goods 
Although no transaction tan lie tumplricd without implicit mutual consent, 
there should he a clause in the cum rail to specify the mutual consent of ihe 
patties In other words no direct oi indireci coercion should he exercised, The 
phrases "your wealth'' and "among yourselves" in the vt-jye refer ro public 
and social consent. Any transaction ot trade which harms sockcy, lacks public 
consent. or is. suspect in rhe eyes of the investors is unlawful 

"And kill nut one another." seems in point tn the ultimate msuh of 
squandering and unjust possession, because deprivation, class conflict, war, 
and ma.isacr-r which occur in society are cleat cumequenccs of squandering 
wealth and harmful ut coercive transactions. In another verst ihe effect of 
squandering is explained differently: 

And eat nut Up your property among yourselves in vanity, nor seek by n 
rn gain The hearing uf the fudges ihat ye may knowingly devour a portion 
of the property of others wrongfully. 20 

(II: IKK) 

Ihe statement and purpose ol ibis verse can be understood as Follows: 
Squandering of wealth that originally belongs to everyone is unjust and un- 
naiurai Tfiis can continue only by force and pressure brought upon chedcptiv- 
d Hass- Therefore, pfliasitts secure ihe support of the ruling Hass and satisiy 
the it greed by giving them some uf ihe it wealth. Ihe alliance between the 
squandering parasites and the ruling Hass creates a smglc class aligned against 
the people Two classes line up against each other, and ihe government lhar is 
created to administer, supervise affairs, and reconcile differences becomes the 
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oppressor and the any of rhe plunderers. The reality chat the Qur' an points out. 
is that the basis of a class-conscious government whose aims arc amassing 
wealth and establish capitalism rests on unjust possessions and squandersing of 
wealth, In the economic relations of a society possession and ownership are 
legitimate. If transactions and unde operate on that basis, capitalism and social 
conflict cannot take root. Islamic jurisprudence clarifies the limits of ownership 
rights in terms of prices , commodities, buyers, sellers, and principles and I amirs 
of transactions. Financial transactions are allowed as long as chose regulations 
arc observed. The general view of Islam is that freedom should be respected 
within the framework of Laws. Laws, of course, ire for everyone to observe arid 
are not the means of securing ihe rights of certain individuals and groups at the 
expense of others. 

Afccr expoundirig the ngilts and duties of individuals and groups, Islam 
makes it primarily an individual's responsibility to observe these rights uut of 
faith. Then it entrust the responsibility to the bakevT and the goverment; 
Islam requires the supervision of government in every matter. 

The commander of the faithful Imam 'Ali. peace be upon him, in a decree 
to tlie Governor of Egypt (Malek Ashrar-e Nakha'i) states the following regar¬ 
ding merchants and craitsmem 

I want to advise you about your businessmen and industralists. Treat 
them well. and order your officers to follow the same policy. Whether 
they be local businessmen carrying on iheir trade locally, merchants who 
ply their trade from one place to another, importers and exporters of 
goods, industrialists and manufacturers, industrial labor, or handicraft¬ 
smen, they all deserve sympathy, protection and good treatment. They 
ali are sources of wealth to the country. I hey provide consumers with 
goods. Mosi Leaders carry and convey these goods across deserts, seas, and 
ovei open lands and mountains; their consignments are brought from 
distant lands, of ten from places which are not easy to approach and where 
people usually do not care to or do not dare go. These businessmen are 
usually peace-loving people, nor given co mischief, disturbance, and sedi- 
cion. You must look after their interest and must protect them whether 
they arc trading in your cities or towns or travelling over countries convey¬ 
ing goods from plate to place. 

One more thing about these traders and industrialists While 
treating them most sympathetically you must also keep an eye on their ac¬ 
tivities Yon know they are usually stingy, in tens ty self-centered, and 
selfish, suffering from obsession of grasping and accumulating wealib. 
They often hoard rhelr goods co gee more profit by c rearing scarcity and 
hEack market, Such a condition is extremely injur ions to the public on the 
one hand and demeaning co the ruler on the other. 

You must put a stop to all such practices because die Holy prophet 
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(may the peace of God be upon ham and his descendants) has expilicitly 
prohibited such practices. Remember that trade should go on between 
ebe purchasers and suppliers according eo correct measures ansi weights 
and on such reasonable rerms that neither consumers nor supplier incur 
losses, but if traders and. industralists carry on hoarding and dealing in 
bJarkmarket despite Lbc taciJacies and good treatment meted out co them, 
ihcn you must punish them according to the seriousness of their crime. 

{Nahjul Halagha t Letter 53. p. 25 5) 

This important and firm Islamic decree authorizes occasional interference 
by uplight governments and rulers in rhe limrscial affairs of the community. It 
partbularly emphasizes that government should prevenr hoarding and that j[ 
should control and determine prices. 

Apart from the specific injunction derived from the Qur'an, the right of 
imcrtcrcnee by a just Islamic ruler m trade and financial affairs can also be 
justified by rational and customnry principle know a ± la zerar I hi 1 -- principle 
recognises ibe right of possession, ownership. and transaction so fat as they do 
nor undermine public welfare, or halm the individual and society. In case 
Ownership and possession are harmful to the individual or society punishment 
muu ensue.: in be decided by rbc general customary laws ('orf\ 

Based, im this ami other principles (i.e., the principle of the Islamic ruler's 
ownership mvct public resources and rhe principle of guardianship or veloyat of 
■ In jusi Islamic ruler) ihc ruler has the right of possession over public resources. 
He ;sho l an Like nvc r private wealth if public welfare warrants. Ef chc prescribed 
und designated lanes and duties are deemed insufficient for public welfare, he 
is authorized ro institute ocher taxes and duties. Obeying the Islamic ruler who, 
by virrurc of special conditions, drrcctly or indirectly, is designated as the guar¬ 
dian of all airs (Whe nwr) i.s a legal obligation His power to possess exceeds the 
individual's tight of ownership as well as ihf righi given to an elected official. 
The authority of the Islamic rulet and Islamic government,. however, docs not 
exceed the Jaws or the principles of public welfare-, because the righi of owner¬ 
ship is also natural and intrinsic within the framework ul laws whose outcome is 
The ligbc to possess and distribute Disruptions in dismibtion are ihc result of 
unlimited, unrestricted, and uncontrolled ownership Therefore, distribution 
in rhe Islamic view b line owner's right. Why should legal and limited profit- 
making exclude this natural right.- 1 Only unlimited profiteering and ownership 
cause maldistribution, which in turn invalidates the teal owner's right of 
ownership and possession Gan rhe nature of ownership and niiddistrihution, 
exisrenr in absolute capitalism, be an excuse lor invalidation ol tlic ownership 
arid the rights ot the real and legal owner (however one defines this tight )*. If 
The rig hi io exp (oil and acquire fruits oi one's labor cs confirmed for freely 
crested individuals, the right oI possession and distribuuon is a natural exten¬ 
sion of thar Mght, just as it is unnatural for capitalists ro rake over the in¬ 
dividual's goods, it is. unjusi and unnaiural Irjr the State to take over the right 
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of distribution and thereby negate general freedom, The right Co freedom 
means the individual’s right rr> possess his goods acquired through labor. Ac¬ 
cording to Islam monopolistic control of production and distribution by a 
group or a special class, whether capitalists or the ruling class, is unlawful and 
unjust. Such conunls should he allowed only within limits that ensure public 
welfare and only it they prevent penetration by special groups and monopolises. 

Considering the limits {hadud\ that alongside human freedom Islam 
places on private ownership, conditions of transaction, trade and the exclusion 
of certain commodities from transaction, oppressive and ungraceful capitalism 
has no chance to grow. To preserve complete cooperation and propel distribu¬ 
tion and to meet public demand, islam ha* insuruied various types of ladies, 
e,g., direct taxes, obligatory [for Muslims], Depending on the nature of rhe 
wealth and the owners" condition, each of the following tsixes has a special 
designation and its own rationale. Some of diem ate fixed such as sdkttt (alms), 
and kbomi (one-fifth), some are variable such as kharaj (land rax), fezya 
(minority rax) and kafamt (penance tax). 

Zakat: h is a fixed applied to productive capital ami cash and is used 
for special purposes. TLakat is levied on agriculture! products, domesticated 
animals, cash and precious metals (money, gold, and silver).^ Zakat e F<rtr is, 
another form of zekal which is incumbent upon every individual Muslim on the 
annual feast of Fetr.'* Its amount and conditions are explained in detail in rhe 
books of jurisprudence. 

Khumy. It is a rax amounting to one-fifth levied on gains, e.g., the annual 
nec profit obtained from any business, discovered treasures, ocean diving, ex¬ 
plored mines and the unclaimed wealth, of an unknown owner 

Among the sources of revenue ihnsc two taxes are general and per¬ 
manent. K ' 

Kharaj it is rhe amount of a* taken from the produce of the land or the 
value of the land sr.sclf. This tax applies to taxable lands (r mfal and fay*'). T c .5 
amount is determined by ihr Is lam if govern mem with the consent of workers, 
farmers, and landowners, and in conformity with public welfare. This tax 
should lirst be spent to revitalise lands utid to improve the conditions of the 
farmers, The most comprehensive Islamic document regard kkciraj, the 
significance of the work performed by farmers in the community, and their 
rights in Islam are outlined in rhe decree of rhe commander of the faithful Im¬ 
am h Ali, peace he upon him, to MaJek-e Ashur, when the latcerwis appointed 
the governor of Egypt, The following are some excerpts from that decree; 

So far as collection of revenues and raxes j.s concerned you must 
always keep in view ihc welfare of the taxpayers, which is of greater im¬ 
portance than the taxes themselves, Taxes and taxpayers arc rhe original 
source on which the wrlfare of your state and its subjects depend; a Stare 
really lives upon the revenues collected from the taxpayers, iherefore 
more importance should be attached to the fertility of land than ro the 
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collection gf tuxes because actuy I taxable capacity of people rests upon ihc 
fertility nf the land. A rulei who does not pay attention to the prosperity 
of his subjects and fertility of Lhc Land bui concern rates only on Collection 
of revenue, lays waste the land ruins the State and btings destruction to 
creatures of God: his rule cannot kst long. 

If ihc taxpayers complain to you about heavy taxation, of any ac¬ 
cident an l calamity, vagaries of the monsoon, scarcity, lack means of irriga¬ 
tion, floods or destruction of their crops on account of excessive rainfall, 
and ii their complaints are true then reduce their taxes. This reduction 
should be such chat n provides Lhcm opportunities, to improve their con¬ 
dition and ease their circumstances. Decrease in Suite income due to such 
reasons should nut le press you, because the besi investment tot a ruler is 
to help his subjects at r.hc rime of their difficulties. They arc the real 
wealth of a country and any investment in them even in the form of 
reduction of taxes, will be returned to die State in the shape of ihc pro¬ 
sperity of its cities and i in prove me ru of die country a. I large. Al the same 
rime you will be in a position to command and secure their love, respect, 
and praises along with revenues. . , . 

Remember. Malik, if a country is prosperous and if its people are 
well to do then it will happily und willingly hear any burden. The poverty 
of people is the actual cause of t fie devaaiaiion and ruinauon of a country, 
and ihr main cause of the poverty of people is lhe desire of its, ruler and 
officers ro amass wealth and possessions whether hy lair or foul means 
I hey ,i r e afraid of losing rbetr posts or positions arid sway or rule, ±nd 
want to inuke the most during rbe shortest time in rbeii disposal. They 
never learn any lesson from history of nano ns and never pity any attention 
to the orders of God 

(i \dhjul Balsgha, Letter .Tin, pp. 2 53-54) 

As lhe following charter shows, on the basis of land reform and the 
distribution of other mi o ral endowments fas was shown earlier in discussion of 
land ownership and its sources) Imam 'Alt. peace be upon him, has stated 
several basic and important economic and social matters: 

3. Lands and public resources distributed by a just Islamic government to 
agents according to need and ability should be utilised for public 
welfare; 

2, Before they initiate kbemij (land tax}, governors and persons in charge 
should tty to improve ihe welfare of the taxpayers; 

3. Producers of wealth make up society- Unless their welfare is secured 
society will not prosper; 

i. The revitalization of land always ought to be gLvcn priority over kharaf, 

y. Khitnif without: revj tali nation destroys the country find h rings about 
the | economic] downfall of its people: 
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6. Once the kkarat has been imposed, if ihc peasants and farmers com¬ 
plain of heavy burden or arc in need of assistance lor the Improvement 
of land and/or other reasons, they should be gran red a reduction in 
the amount of the kbsmj to help them improve conditions; 

7. Reduction of taxes on land and its produce won id eliminate rhe 
distinction between government and the people, and it would 
enhance the popularity of an Islamic ruler. It would help improve 
society and stabilize government; 

y. Justice for producers translates into an cnormuus .source ol spiritual 
power and support for government. Eh time ol crisis, this power is 
stronger and far more reliable than any other material powers; in such 
circumstances every hardship and imposition is bearable; 

9. Poverty, destruction, and Jack of means of production among pro¬ 
ducers result in destruction of Land; 

ID. flf there is] poverty and desdtuioo among producers it is because they 
think of their rulers as a class, interested only it) exploiting the people 
and amassing wealth, and they do not feel secure about their own life 
and prosperity. 

h should be noted that this decree {which truly is J spring of light in dark 
centuries) was issued when the world was engulfed in the darkness of injustice 
and oppression nf the peasant and producing classes, ihat slaves and serfs were 
the only sources of revitalization was rrue the world over. Not only had they no 
rights over their own labor, they had no rights over ihcir own families- All they 
had were hunger, whipping, and black death. ' 1 

The commander of the faithful Imam Alt's fifty-first letter was a circular ro 
all tax collectors, in that letter, after the usual advice and deque at guidance, 
lie siatcs: 

Treat the taxpayers equitably and justly and think over their wishes with 
patience and kindness, because you arc the taxpayer s paid treasurer, 
representative of the people, and the officer acting oil behalf of higher 
authority. Do not force anybody to forsake his requirements and do 
without his necessities (so that he may pay Ins taxesl. In collection of taxes 
and revenues do not sell ihcir winter and su mmer clothing, their slaves or 
such of their animals as arc of service ro them: do not resort to whipping; 
do not touch ihcir properic. be they Muslims or non-Muslims; but if you 
find armaments or weapons among non-Mu slims or their horses which 
can be used in war against 'he State you may confiscate them. 

[Nab-jul Baldgba, l.citcr #317, p, 246) 

Being a land tax, khuraj. is collected from hoch Muslims and non-Muslims 
based on the requirements of public welfare am i exercise of proper judgement , 

Jexya; It is the only tax required of non-Mush ms who live under the 
jurisdiction pf Islamic laws, k is levied specifically un People of rbc book, those 
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who adhere to it Divine religion and believe in His prop he a. Property and 
family of the People of rhe Book are secured and protected in (slam, provided 
rhey pay respect Islamic lawi, support Muslims, and do nor spy for rhe 

enemies of Muslims. They have equal rights and duties with other Muslims No 
witness or pn>of is necessary for one co be recognized as a member of the People 
of the Booh. The mere claim by rhe person is enough unless proven otherwise. 
According to the predominant view, women, disabled people, and juveniles 
are exempt from paying rhis titx. 

The Imam or the just ruler will determine chc amoum of i he jtzya based 
on the ability of the eligible person to pay and the requirement o! public 
welfare. Although a z&mmi (person obligated to pay the jezya), whether 
residing inside and Islam it country os outside, enjoys the same gifts and protec¬ 
tions as a Muslim does, he pays less tax than a Muslim pays in various forms 
[zak.ui, k.hon Cf, ynd kafarfil\. 

Ka/arui; In Islamic jurisprudence, k&famt is the tax paid in order to redress 
cite effects ol certain sinful nets, eg., financial reparation for committing 
murdr-i breaking of an obligatory last, a promise, an oath, ora vow. These are 
discussed in tin all m books of jurisprudence, 

If an Islamic government, in ics proper meaning, ever came to existence, u 
would be responsible tu collect and spend these taxes. During the time of rhe 
early caliphs, particularly the govcrnmeni of rhe commander of the faithful 
Tmam. All, peace be Upon him, rax collectors were selected from among pious 
and qualified people. Consequently, they enjoyed the respect of all the people 
Moreover, they did not collect revenues bevond what was obligatory. The most 
important and interesting aspect of Islamic regulations | pertaining 10 tax collec¬ 
tion] is rhar the amounr of the iax is left 10 ihg discretion of the people They 
must pay whatever they feel rhey are obligated so in accordance with ibe dic¬ 
ta res of Islamic faith and duty. 

An example of this unique method ol collecting taxes is shown in Imam 
'Air's twenty-fifih letter sent ns a circular to ail tax collectors A portion of the 
rexi ol Imam's letter to the revenue collectors ts as follows:^ 

Do Elot give Lip fearing God who has no eoworker and partner. Do not Jet 
Muslims grieve and lamcnr [over their lot of having you as their rokrj and 
do not approach ihcm in a way ns tu make your approach hateful to 
them Do not tax them mure than what is actually due by them tu God. 

When you reach a group of people (tribe or village tu assess and tax 
them, sray only at their watering place (a well or water hole is the most 
convenient place to stay in desert regions) and do not stay in iheir bouses. 
Then go to them maintaining your dignity and prestige and when you 
reach among iliem wish then] peace and blessing of God and show due 
respect rn them. J ell rhem char the Galiph of God has sent you 10 collect 
from them the dues of God Ask rhem whether they possess enough 
means to pay dues to God rhar you may gather them and pass (hem on m 
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bis Caliph. If somebody tells you chat be does not have enough wealth to 
pay taxes do not worry him and accept bis plea. If any one lcIIs you that 
lie is in a position to pay at the poor rate follow I urn :o his house, field, or 
pasture (because poof race was then collected! in coins as ^ell as in kind), 
but do not frighten him or make him nervous and do not behave with 
undue harshness or tyranny. Then accept the gold or silver which he of¬ 
fers., [From here on the text consist of instructions how to arrive at the 
number ol tail Je to be assessed for Ztfktit), If he has cows, bulls, goats, and 
camels, do not enrer the betd without his permission, because most of it 
belongs to him (it is not part of zakaf). If you have to enter the herd do 
not enter like one who is going there to take possession of the cattle. Do 
not tyrannize the owner, do not frighten the cattle and make them run 
hither and riiher. Do not make the owner feel anxious or sorry for diem. 
Then divide the herd into two parts and allow the owner to Seta ( the one 
for himself. TJ he selects one part for keeping do not object to it. Again 
divide the part which be has left: for the share o $z&kat to be selected horn 
out of tbc.se two parts again allow him to select the lot which be wants to 
tetain for himself. Never object to bis selection (because if is the assessor 
who is dividing them in equal lots, therefore the selection between the 
two lots should nanirally rest with the owner). Continue hhe chat till you 
arrive at the lot which constitutes the dues of God [zubiH), then take 
possession of it. If inspire of all these precautions the taxpayer thinks the 
division was unfair and unjust, then mix the whole Jot and go through 
the process once again as 1 have already explained to you nil you arrive at 
the dues of XAkdl ro the satisfaction of everybody concerned. 

(i \nhiul Balagba, Letter #2>, p. 2IK) 

This command represents a perieit example of the respect for the -reedom 
am i the rights of the taxpayers and for tbeil free will in deciding the amount of 
taxes. From the Islamic viewpoint the government and its agents arc the 
representatives and the treasurer ol the [Muslim] community {ummat) and not 
the owners and the absolute possessors of people's lives and property. For this 
reason people willingly and faiihly trust ihc government with rbeir lives and 
wealth to be utilized for public welfare. li is nor surprising that some people 
consider ibis rype of tax collecting imaginary and idealistic. Most of ibc world s 
people live in societies whose governments rule over then bodies and noi their 
hearts and minds. Regardless of the amount, people consider raxes as heavy 
burdens unposed upon them by force of the whip and bayonei. 

The same people, however, willingly, generously, and without feeling 
compelled would pay taxes and make charitable contributions out of faith and 
belief. People contribute in Ml parts of the world, including Iran, for 
ideological reasons and out of religions conviction which has equal, if not mote,, 
of economic and social impact than governmental taxes. Scientific, religions 
and health institutions,, charitable organizations, schools and churches 3nd mis- 
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sionary institutions arc funded and established by such chadruble wealth, if the 
governTiifnr of Iran and other countries of the world were to represent people's 
faith and public conscience, their revenues and social development will proceed 
smoothly and unhampered like the human body and its various organs. 


THF DIVERSITY AND DYNAMISM 
OF TSI .AMIC RFVFN U liS 

Because Islamic socioecononiu iujuDetions are not being iully im- 
plcmented. Islamic raxes and charities with their special titles and conditions 
may seem unsuitable ['he economists who formulate governmental taxes and 
laws arc special groups whose training is limited to particular times and par¬ 
ticular groups, in accordance with their prejudices and limited views on ihc 
relationship between government and ihc people, ihey formulate laws which 
arc generally rigid, limited and lack dynamism, flexibility, and diversity As 
social and economic conditions change, shortcomings and asymmetry along 
wuh ilJcffccis of r.hcir practices on the thoughts and life of the people will begin 
10 emerge. Gove fume ms will hr forced to modify «nd change the laws with the 
h''Ip ui other i cono mists and experts. The damage caused by ihe formula don 
and abolition oi laws concerning fundamental economic and social issues can¬ 
not be easily measured 

Given the multiplicity and conditions of raxes and revenues in Islam sc is 
readily understood that the principles of the laws of Islam in this regard oversee 
various groups, revenues, and expend i lures. Because of iheir special Jink 10 che 
he an of ihe people, regardless of class, ami because Tax rates arc left to the 
discretion of the public, these in)unctions enjoy dynamism and a special diver¬ 
sity Therefore any change sn the general economic conditions ol‘ in class Op¬ 
portunities do noc decrease revenues nor do they diminish economic growth Of 
weaken class solidarity, 

Moreover, prompted by independent reasoning (zjtebad) and public im 
i crest, an Islamic ruler has the power to impose taxes or rnodiiy tax rates in ex 
ceptional circumstances, if I he taxation at che dawn of Islam and die timr of the 
caliphs were regulated by this prai rice.) 

These injun< iions are required when foi the iinsi rime financial reJadon- 
ships ;!te being established between the people and the State or among the peo- 
|ne. After these arc established charitable distribution (e nfsq) — prerequisites 
to faith and piety — consiam ly and wiihout any limii will guide transactions. 
While charity, except in ihe aforementioned cases, is not obligatory, the 
Qur'an as well as traditions have repeatedly emphasized that ii is almost an 
obligation. There arc few words in rhe Qur'an that have been mentioned as fre¬ 
quently vnfaq for works derived, from it) 

According to rhe Qur'an, cbariiahle distribution is the special attribute ul 
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a pious person; 11 And spend of that We have bestowed upon them ' (IT 3); 
'‘And in their wealth che beggar and the outcast had due share ' (LI; 19); it is 
also the special character of those who pray; " And in whose wealth t he re is a 
right Acknowledged for the beggar and the destitute' (LXX: 24-21). 

Social assistance and cooperation exceed charitable distribution in an en¬ 
vironment where perfect Islamic training exists and faith and piccy. 1 flourish, In 
sharing its wealth and livelihood, a society becomes a family. It materialized at 
the dawn of Islam; the prophet concluded a brotherly treaty with selected Mec¬ 
cans who migrated with him to Medina and with Medinans who helped him 
They shared everything they owned—houses, wealth, arid livelihood. 


ISLAMIC TRAINING ENVIRONMENT 
AND RELATIONSHIPS 

The complete Islamic training Environment and relationships are shaped 
by (he totality oi Islamic beliefs, ethics, and practical teachings. These relation¬ 
ships arc based on the spiritual aspects of man. Because man develops and 
matures each day, (he relationships, although permanent m lorm, also evolve; 
economic relationships do nor stay permanent cither. 

Individuals who have special aims and goals give shape to the environ¬ 
ment; Later they complement one another and form a social unit by adopting 
special duties and relationships. Islam ll jurisprudence is a manifestation oi 
these duties and relationships. The principles of Islamic feqb [jurisprudence] 
arc divided into two separate but interrelated compartments; 'zbsdat (devo¬ 
tional acts] and mo 'ameiat [business law}. 'Ebttdai are actions performed only to 
please God. The intention of pleasing God constitutes the spirit and; the main 
condition of these types of acts. Mo'iimuht arc actions related rn individuals in¬ 
teracting with one another and wsrh society I hey should be performed accor¬ 
ding to special conditions imposed upon each act. 

The intention ofpleasing God in performing and 'eMdai elevate ihc mind 
from an egotist it anti profiteering level to one where it conforms to God's 
desires which are synonymous with the general good. I he effect of repeating an 
*shadat is the transformation of one's world view and actions. Some oi the 
‘ebadat appear as forms of worship, i.e , daily prayer, fasting, and i ravel ling to 
Mecca, Some others pertain to social, economic, or health matters {iaharat), 
i e,, idkdi f khomi, jihad, attire be ma'ruf [enjoining good] and vahye az mankar 
[prohibiting evil], and religious ablution 

Directly or indirectly, "ebadnt influence other relations: they strengthen 
desires consciously and deepen the understanding of one's responsibility before 
others and society, one's awareness of one's looses and benefits, and one's legal 
accountability. Finally, they take man to a higher human consciousness. On 
chat leva I man docs good for its: own sake, provides services for the sake of lining 
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good, and spends his wealth in ureter to elevate himself. And all ibis is done for 
God and because of His wise and cLcrnal desire. One cannot detine inicJiccrual 
and social progress in any other way, The Qur'an elaborates chc a [tributes of 
chose who possess spiritual growth in the following verse: 

And know That the message of Allah rs among you. If He were to obey 
you in much of (he government, ye would surely be in trouble; but Allah 
hath endeared ihc faith to you and hath beautified it in your hearts, and 
hath made disbelief and lewd new and rebellion hateful unto you. Such 
arr they who arc the rightly guided.'''' 

(XLIX: 7) 


FROM EACH ACCORDING TO HIS ABILITY 
AND TO EACH ACCORDING TO HIS NEED 

The phrase "from each according to his ability and to each according to his 
need’ 4 is the first slogan of' Islam and the last one of socialism. M From tbf 
izonality of Istenrm injunctions ;ind (cachings on ownership, ihLs principle can he 
seen ro be of certain validity Ownership, possession, and utilization are baser! 
on work in its general sense, and distribution is based oil need. This principle is 
based on chc injunctions that enumerate ibe prereq unities ui Islamic economic 
trial ions, following ihe.se economic relations, in the last phase purification and 
tonsoli da rion of faith as welt as social solidarity should materia I tee. The follow¬ 
ing slogans in .such a community should prevail; "The believers it re naught chc 
than brothers" iXLIX: 10); "Help ye one another unto righteousness and 
pious duty" (V ; l ); "And spend [distribute] of that Wf have bestowed upon 
them" (11 3); "And strive with your wealth and youi lives in the way f>f 
Allah!" (IX: 41). 

The verses of the Qur'an, Islamic injunctions, and behavior of the early 
Muslims enumerate these phases. 1 he social and mental evolution ul early 
Muslims in Mecca and Medina present an u iual picture oi evolving features ot 
Muslim relaiionships, 


NOTF-S 


1 BiirtoiLCrtlly 1 1 -. i-riain that preceded money and usury However r .hcfr in no 

rvulrrur i o prove thai npitaLimi (bourgeois? has fnUtfirtd [fcudalism| and has developed fomitui 
ill plaits. The luuirc of Western rapitalism was. Jills! Uudilism, ami Lhr-n money, gold, and silver 
■ I r iv<-m obtained ihm-Ji'.h usury aid plunder of or hen I he discovery of rtmedcaard ill*' I low °t 
l_ra-l.il and silver from that land In'iame the smlir -ul local lyranny Jnd the base of blood dainty 
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Foreign culomaliim, 

2. ' L If you kmd money to one of youi poor neighbors imony my people, yny shad nos: ice like 
an extortioner coward kiiby demandinfl interest From him" (TVifi iVau Anuritas fiibSa "Ebtodus 
XXXII: 74) "Do not enact i liter Pf-Sl from your countryman eirheF in money nr in kind, but out cf 
fear of God let him live with you'' (The NiU- Ammw/t Hifrla ‘Leviticus XXV 3$}, “You snaLl nor 
demand interest from yOm i ounrrymen on. a loan of money or cd Loud nr of any thing else <m which 
interest is usually demanded YoO may demand im<"f»i from a foreigner, buc not from your ooun- 
m-man, so that the T onl. your God. may bless you in all your .m<kfSlandings on the land you are to 
enicr and occupy" {Thu .V,: m Ata&ricsv ii'tbit ‘Deuteronomy' XXIIV 2(J-2L). 

Usury In iliese ordinances has Only been forbidden icmonfi the children of l^iael. Jaking in- 
it-rescfrom non-Juws is allowed This permission. "You may demand interest from a foreigner," 
conio(ms in the Jewish mentality. RaSnl <in ibis, they scattered among otliei mmons to ruck che 
economic blood through usury and other ignoble acts Obviously. parasites-either live on the body 
of of her Jiving creatures u,i feed i hemsdves on surplus food. 

7 . Jesus says in che ihble: "Love your enemy and do good; Send without afpetiiiig repay¬ 
ment- Then will your recompense l* greai You will rightly be called sons the Most High, susce 
He Himself is goud cO ii il ungrateful and rhe wicked' ('Luke' VI i5) 

i. li if. a reference io CvtrpetrliQ* {vnt/nsala operated from September 2 1 I 702, ro October 
15. j795. [t was called Upon to frame a new Constitution hit France {rri 

5. Some verses in The Qur'an describe the special chaPattct aeid profession of Jews "And 
thou s-ecst r:n> ny nf them vying one with atiudier m sen and transgression and the if devouring of d- 
licir gain. Verily evil iswSjhc ihey do ' (V li2). 'And of their taking usury when they were forbid¬ 
den tt, and of [hear devouring people a wealth by faLse presences We have prepared for those of 
them who disbelieve a painful doom" {IV. lbl} 

6 See No if 5, above (it) 

7. In this verse muhijilr usury has been forbidden li -warns on rwo occasion: fusing via#* 
rwke| and declares lls observance as h path L£> salvation. 

15. The vices of usury* in comparison to ocher ihtdcv. ran he summarized as follows: jtj Usury 
rum i.ouuit-j icj i he principle of exchange whereby each individual exchanges his produces with 
money or ocher cofflciiuditk-S, (2j l’h rough the power of his capital and money, tbs usulet at iritis 
pcibbi wealth for his own. Capita :|cpn«ncra cion in the hand of the usurer deprives the other classes 
of their power of production and ihcir spiritual capital, (j) With the spread of usi-y, the hvunda- 
iiuii nf natural production dries out and economic growth., whit k i$ rhe foundation of social and in¬ 
tellectual life, is crippled. (4) l.sucy causes conflict, animosity, and class wars that destroy stticiiM 
,; 5 j Tbe usureri, hetau.se of hts inaction,, and ocher, as a result ul their needs, are hindered from 
spiritual and intellectual grrcwrh, 

As a revolt of these harmful effects an societies where s>Sufy iypfaer.lc.ed, spnirual and economic 
i ndependence, sex i ;i I rtsponsibiliev, a nd 11 nd t-rsia nd innate destmye d 5 uch sui kl i rs a re noL able to 
gam independence and statnl on iheif own feet. 

9 . In those days usury was considered the same as a contract, although tlic naturr d usury 
and its impact does noc lesemhk i hai nf a contract. To i omr.it i means to possess a commodity 
based on special coridnions, whereas in uSuiy ihc- principal and interest remain with ibe lender 
Lvcn new. some Muslims- chink of usury as leasing, although ihe lairer isa special contract and its 
condidoits differ from chose of usury (basing peitains r.o usa^e wtehou: any liability lt>( the leasrc 
escepi in case of damage, whereas the debtor in a usuriuus track should return che principal capital 
and rhe sri sm-eresc. It h nut similar u> pannership (mozarabd) eithei lr. partricrehifu gain nr loss is 
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si- mi< iI Ky lioch sides. Therefore., usuiy is nai similar many ocher connect or imnsattion in cermscf 
il' nature, cilrM, or rommediry In usurious tra nssactiote rhe commodity generally is money The 
intellectual ^ mI ptai llls.1 growrb and i-ndepcndeiire uf any individual cn any society ate hastd on 
proper economic icirurn's and transactions through tv hie h. production and dLSirihuiinti jiie 
regulated. Usury as tilU Iilci: 'his„ Therefore, usury disrupts- the foundation, independence and 
gruwih id ihe people nml du- i:t>m rnunsiy. t he fntLnwjpg verses Mbtiw the relationship between 
economies and i n i r I let rua: and social independence "Give nor unco the foolish (.what ts in] your 
lueepanfi of their] wealth” ]); "the day when ^all] mankind standi before the l.ord of iht 
worlds' tLX-XJilll <£}; 11-273 mentioned before. 

1<J. Proper uansacdods in Tjl&m are, above all, haired on bW ml production Uccsnse usury 
■ia.i mu relation to fruitful labor and production, ii is an improper transaction Usurious economy 
Jeadi to ariruhiUnQn. The opposite of usury ts charity i'jj daqn). Charity means distribution of Lawful 
(,'jLTkj/l wealth to the needy and Id; ihr sake of God. "Ihe intellectual and physical powers of the 
needy negm to flourish and social tvIftiiorijhips sirengiLn As ilie usurer ?uik) ihv blond nl ihe 
prodmLivc and die ncedv classes and weakens their hands and feet, wjucb are for managing cheir 

liv<-<, growth independence, the economy d.ishtt-. Ovality, good cfOdOmH ■ uI ai iurw, kindness, 

snei rare fwlp he nilii tduaL society, and the economy to grow ' Allah made atmajivirr^ fmil- 
fUJ (Lit 

II Measurab le com modi bes generally, are i iOsl- uvedttl by everyone; i.e .foodstuffs More 
attention is paid to rlieir measurcmenr. I here is usually an equivalent amount ol human hU" 1 and 
energy Lb two measurable and cXJujI commodities of the same Lvpe. 

1 2. Prepjtd transaction meara selling a eofflnlOility wLtli iis delivery dare set in ’.he future far a 
cash price iar a lower rate! Credit iiansu nnn means receiving a commodity for a hmirc paymecu 
i ',vjih some inreresr} Prohibition of these types <4 tranwu i ions Jn which a period of time is set as a 
condition pertains to the Imi i ibai a price user on rime |which belongs-to no 0 . 0 c; "Onr should nor 
deSri iiyisallmenr ‘ I here a no coracmus among the pmvl OP ihe prohibition and invalidation of 
those tv pc- uf trarisacm ns The preferred jpmlon of Imami jurists is whsl w as |usi discussed They 
i nosnler revenue gained on capital invested in work und production as interest And 11" y Str ih<- 
autmTiitif increase til |br aerracbon of other's wealth without any bhor as usury "That which ye 
give in usury in Order I nns r may tlltttare on i.;idierj people' s property hath on ire KW with Allah' 

IXXX- 3 l j| i.-.iirv in ibe Qur'an is compared with >Mc {fay') nod means increase in wen Mi front 
another's wealth without propel ialc and ■ iansaenon 

I 3 rhe verse warns believer; against two groups■ One consists of rhe wotahippets who under 
the banner -ot religion, :nkc advantages ul iJLhvTi, ind wrongiV use rlicrr tiicful labor arid produc- 
iLoii They dure ihc paifi cd God in people in the gussc ol tclsgjonand God's represeuButiori Ihe 
ocher ^mup t onsisir of greedy people who v-ore [lubjir wealth and Laps'd for their own 1 he 
QUr" h 11 cvjiii sM -: Lite ■-dine ipiciLisn abc^ui these two groups die pseudci religious aEsd wtahL» wor- 
shippers —bccau=e of che cooperation they have w-iilt nne another and tin- durnage rhey do to lib' 
ctsJfiujTiu and LCiltlkr mil Independence and spiritual and rtUTcrbJ capability of the piruple Lhe 
hisrorv of Mi.-'esre rn lands in the Middle Ages it. a i leaf wirness to che cucju'i-yutm between these twy 
tcnup.f and iIicjc spu iitjji and macenal haem and ttit^sciccs The lice of thet: gered and seSfisPness 
roored ir history is still aflame Deception, oppress ion and lies, despite i Lint prciy and call to Gh-d, 
are cji . rhvu actinns an-l hehactcu Any faniginted pelvotii tan see chr flame ol lin-m the hearts 
lit these infernally dimneo groups on the Day ufjud£mene beiore Gutl OfM; secs che invalidity of 
i hi'ti ■ Ijim i wii'M o mi i lif 11 foreheads 

14 ' Ali ihn 1 bra him \>t m m i is esne of the ear ly tortime n tutors of the Qu t' B ft. rbe year of hts 
dcjih i. i .il known bin Lie wtlS sijlt ^livc in iSOr-i.' -JI B- L. (cr) 

IT Muhammad ibn MaE'tid Ayyosh: aJ-Ssrnaiqjildi one: of che eacly com men tc tors of dr- 
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Qur'an. He v^as also a versed jurist in mediuric .11 id as 1 mean my He lived in thr i.lV0 1 1 1 cetttuTy 
rtrj 

16. Following these verses, the Qur'an expounds on the be!! fire ri id the punishmeru 1 iar 
iwiiLi this group, and informs us of a bell 1 jia; flmieiys and humiliates diem The fire that started 
from wctfiin f their heart] slid witltout will inflame so much char all paths of salvation will be l Inseitl 
10 them Where does tins punishment (ro bi- put nway and 1u be shattered) i:ome from? 1c comes 
from the people's acts whu, thinking that wealth k ihe source of securing livelihood. do thfit ut¬ 
most to amais wealth. They do that to the point that their use of it is limited to cilun 1 frig it |'Tbl¬ 
end of wealth lovers is 10 be happy with counting and measuring their wealth.? Relying on the 
powpt ef their wealth. they consider tbenradvcs rr-ure privileged than and superior to others Tlir y 
humlliare csrhuri-s with cIclfsnTintuity insinuations: 

17. This is another important work by Ibn Latmva. See afro Note 6 of Chapter V (tr) 

]ff. lliis i-v an important commentary and interpretation ol the QurV- among li t Shi'l 
Muslims. Er is by bad l ihn Hussain Fad I Tabarei -d j4Si/lI5.V- [tr] 

19■ See Note 6 of <.haprcr Y. J 1 rj 

20. Kit'b sl-Althbar was a Jewish scholar who had converted ro Islam He had become a-.om- 
panion of 'Uehman, had become rich out of die Muslims pub hi treasury ami expressed ^pirtioMS 
about Islamic principles. 

21 Habdhi was a small town about three nulr-v ours-idc of Medina Then- u no trace <4 It m 

day. 

22. Ihe council to the <ialipb, headed by Marwan ihn 3 lakam, an Untayyad ariatrocrate and an 
infamous- Muslim, voted in favor of Abanar's mile U is ic [Alfred by Hm Abfrfr ihn «bc h>l|owri-jg 
lOrtirr.and oPUthman wa$ publicized: ' No one is allowed to see him |Abazaj| off or calk to him. 

bfarwan and a group of guards took .*\li*v.sir out yf Medina. The lOimrunder of tin 1 - faithful!.. 
ALL, bus rwn sons. H-assan and Hossein, peace bs upon them. 'Aina: and Auil, went olh ol 
Medina to see him off When Imam Hjlsshm went in taLk rn A bazar, Marwan rhoui-d, 'Oh 
Has-san. do you not know it is forbidden m calk rn him? If you did nm know, you shrink! know 
n-Ow " “ AI i struck Marwan's horse wuJa his whip at id shouted, "Away. May God send you to the 
fire of Hell.'' Marwan, ■isoarrced and angry, went to report the incident in '[.I'h man Prop If sairl 
farewell co Abazar. Then ' Ali in his farewell said 

O Aba Ddiar! Since youf indignation anrl a tiger agaEJrst die enemies of God was for the 
sake of God and lo secure His pleasure, you may righcly esepefr His Blessing People jie 
afiaid of you because chey wilt lore their worldly possessions and periitions (on account of 
your True interpretation of frlami You were afraid of rherr, hecause you thought lhai [slam 
would suffer on their-account. Now leave wiih them wbar they were Lifniid lo lose on your 
account [vicious and sinful worldly possessions and power) and cake away in your vafe 
custody dial which you wcjc aoxinus sh-oukl not. suffer ar their bands (true tcaclungs of 
Islam). In fan. they are really And truly in nerd oE that which you are taking away with you 
[peace and blrasuigs bestowed by religion) and you can very rnrivenicn 1 3y do wi Ikiui llmt 
winch they whiu tu 3 mid at any utjr [wcwidly power and wealth), and in near future [on the 
Pay nfJudgement) you will know who has heen benefirred by tins iiaais.ii 1 ion and who is 
being envied for this gain, 

liven when the doors of Heaven and earth aie closed against a man. if he sincerely and 
piously prays, flic all Mentful God will cunf-i 1 upon him Blessings uf both the worlds 

Aba Dhar! Jove only truth, and iusticr and hate only falsehood and impiery. Impious 
t>eup!e will l?Ct.rifnit ytty only when you secepi ibt:i| ways Ot Life, and they will cake you 
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uridr i ihfar protection if you emer their luldi 

^ab/til ftniigf/a, ScJrtlini I i Ji, [j. W] 

Then he cold his two sans: "Spy faPC^voll to your unde 1 

!,'■> \b112ar renvetsed to IsJam when Muslims were few ami costs la nt ly Wc-tc: hartTK'ci -ml ror- 

i jre J by [he Meccans. I le was the Him Amortf? che Arab tribesmen co accept the call of Mr m wbuk- 
Israraedly and to.knowledge his belief wi thorn any fear of the Quiayshi stron^men and the tribal 
mriitlicis. "i he masses ofpeople generally, and the bedouin purl ii uMy, submn ro power. Thar mas 
the rcH^oii chat after Islam gained power the bedouin converted to God s relijjiun ii laigc gfuU|iS, 
Abaiar. however, wa-i the only one ailii>ng |bc tribesmen who accepted Islam as soon as he heard ns 
I all ilesp.TC The powny and weakness oF the Muslims h n rcjiorrcd ihar lie -had already mectcd 
pblyiiteiam and the cos trims of the Arc of Ignorance {JufafijHtt) by the power of his own reason in# 
and intuition and had ruined to rttiNiothessm and rhe worship or God 

'Abdullah ibn Ssrttr: reports that Abaiai had told iiiim "'Oh riiy h run her! 1 had been praying 
three vent's before I met the mcsscragci of God. When Abasar was asked towald which direr non 
he bad been praying he answered |l prayed toward] any direcunn God directed me ' 

A bazar mas a distiriguijhcid person nf a rare quality aitiOiyg Muslims. 1 hr messenger of God 
had i 'll', lo say about hint ' 0x1 bless Ana Dhar. He mill live lonely, die Inndy. am] resurrect 
himse'r lonely." He cou.d have had anything k deseed had he compromised arid remained mi m 
j link He died in cv Ir u rhe middle of the dry burning drkn hungry and without r bur is I 
dinj.jd Hk< neLptess danghcex kH- hi* i ornsr by the side of the road. Ou their way bac k front Mecca. 

Ibn Mass' o-d jikJ Ins companions prayed hn brer, and huned his body. I ledied msucl .. 

n:ite hut after such jar. escrnplaiy life. The flame of his faith .■ nH In'- i[Ui -.i fiw justice inspired a 
bloody revolution whid •' lirsi dost roved chcCatiph j'Utbmar j and then gate rise to ' ALi's revolt* 
tiofiary gyvuiflfivenr 

Jl. Since feeding and consuming u the most important and ■ ample re manifestation of posses 
Siam, in ilinul means .i negation of all tights Moreover, its negation entourages more consump- 
ii nn W ron p j s -_h : apposite of i glu To squander means consuming in an nnproE table a()u 
nunuacful manner 1 he apparent exception tH track by i onsensus [in the verse], similar to all eihcp- 
iional uluses tltyj'i nut thaiigi 11 n* nature of the general mb of not squandering ode s wrahu 
(Sepia nde ing l:y consent ij:hough permitted ia the write, is squandering anyway Therefore, even 
the exception ol tx 3 t.de IransSslifin by consent—is included In 1 be general ruie ol not squandering 
mca.li i i If we do not consider squandering wanerFuJ i .onsumption even mi revenues ner:i k 1 1 

bv :ride. the eacepdon violates tin genera] principle of not squ^mlruiiF; 

jy The sbori pbnisv 1 ■, ou' wealth among y^urSt'3v<S ‘ points to tmo eve Is nl man s desire tor 
cbiecn. 7he First level red cm to mall's a r unit mens in the mcnirsi valur ut ohjects; whatever m nee 1 .1 
cd toAajisfy necessities have economic vjilue lot man Only man in his relation ioutlie: rhuiRS and 
creai laces liru-hijiy a ik'siic for ownership The it necessity i i tares at tachrric ttt m nun Whatever 
sc-TL'fje' min'i need or has desirable triket on than ■ apparent and irirluir senses gains ecorkimit 
s ;d u i l r i ■ iii did nut ex hi chia economi', value wnuld not riiada* Jiecause cd rnRn S'C* is rente 
coLco tasres. and satisfying sou tm Is wide t exist in natijic a rid rhose I oat ao; manufacnjicd gmn 
value bJnrif- of ih«e desired objects belong ry a spcnal individual ot group. Everyone has a share in 
them 

The second level refers to man's rkhilt for objeeus fallowing the form*non of corrirr.. and 

ih^ emergence nf 'ransacimns Wealth becomes a means id iranMcrion U Olic wanw to possess 

.. . irig or itiy on trade he shimld Mjmrlmw iransfu/rr. the curltUHvIities. Ihrough hi. Libor 

scored ,n the object he enjoys ihe rip.ht of possession 'Among yourself is vanity' (in the vetsp| 
reitfi in 'he lust level 'if desire lul wraltli Wealth m the second level bnomes property arid u has- 
ed an legal rights 
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76 Tliis vet-SC poims to rwn Imptumiii phase > Thr ronscqiifn.ee and logical cbr'K'lu.sior o| 
squandering wi!3 be [he formation of a special; tins from the squanderer in alliance with ruleis that 
plunder the people. The rulers deviate from thcil duty and become a special capitalist chs; 
.Squandering turns into tyranny and oppression, iclidanry and absence ol das-, disi inetions, which 
"your wealth" nrfai> in. changes -n "pojfion" and "property' p people" as two distinct: classes. 

Some interpreters of the Qur'an cake ' 'vanity' 1 r C hi C synonymous with rylminy and ucurpaticin 
arid take 'rulers" as judges. 

27. The principle of in-nerar i.-, klivcd both from reason and scripture Si is reported in Usui 
Haft, as well as TsbziJ, who reports from Ibn Llakir. who reports from Zorara who ports IfiMJi 
In jam Muhammad B:u[i I |ihe fifth Shs'i Imam] ibat: "Samara. ibojantlab had a date palm sn the 
courryard of an Ansar's home. Without prior pemuEsiCin, he occasionally won id enter llu cyUtiyiiid 
lu check his iffc Tin: Ansae at feed Samara i r> seek pennissiun before entering the yard, hut he ig¬ 
nored the request. The Ansar appeared to the Prophet. He summoned Samara and told him about 
the apptril. Samara sairl 'Why should l iiylt pc:miejiuri i i check on my ->*n tree? 1 L'hr Prnphec 
said. Sell your tree to the Ansar ara higher price chan its real value. Samara did out cnmc.uL The 
Ptiijiln:; then said: "Vnu are a harmful person ' Then lie lurr.nd to the Ansar and sard ' Cur his 
tree and give it co hicr. Then added' Islam does not permit harming one-sell nul docs ■; pcfirmt 
niTictihg haem on other 

1 his tradition ts reported in different phrasroJogies, but in genera! there is no diyHgcccitic;i' On 
lie rotitr"i rhn AtJiir m ,\'?bs y.-J ha- offered different parallel definitions ro show the difference 
between z s ;r&r ar.d os rev: zsrar means une-sidea harm, zt-mr rue am mutua! iMirt:- zat&t refers n> 
pn i Italy damage, i A*ur aecundsty and pi tsal damage; inrnr j] .plies in ifi-cr&tr. zen redoes non Some 
consider se.mr an emphatic form of 

26. The conditions taxable itcir;. 1 :, nrtd m minium ^ mourn id is explained lo Islamic 

jurisprudence The jurhrx have . nnsnlcred rbt enable a:ms as follows 1 he four grains [wheat, 
barley raisons, and -dated, the three grazing smirtuib (ihetep, ciywy, md camels); and currencies 
(money, gold, and silver}. Haying ickcl fur the other agricultural products or commodities i;- a 
desirabL; {maiiabsb) set. Some jurists. e.g,, Ibn Balmy a. i om: i< Jc rs eibli ga: n rv on merchandise 

also. To secure she public treasury, men nr opiruun have left tin estjcolishrrn rit of ztihai on oil in 
items* not designated in tin Uwi, fd tlie discretion of individual |uchcs. 

Although the Qur'an explicitly repeats the ohligiirormesj of ixkdt and the areas tor its expen¬ 
diture it hiis HOI eapoyndod (he taxable items. Considering the farsightedness ui the Qur an and 
the designation of traditions and reports tu q ien.il people; and environments, i .i px I of indepen¬ 
dent fckSfrniiig is open for undecided issues and ncfCSines. 

29- Ail Muslims regardless of sect, celebrate; ibi feast nr bar It :s ihc ntlehra non n: die las- 
day of the lasring month, Rnfita±sm : the nr;j:h month of Islamic lunar calersdat ■'- r ) 

3ft. I he jurats are unanimous un thr principle of khami but do not agree to :he way in which 
it shuuld be used Tftc Qur'anic ba.ee for i-hunts is: ' 'And know ilia; wli sievei ye take (ghfittaminm) 
frnm whatever ic a \miv s.bay '). loL a lifrh thereof 0 for Allah, and for rhe mes-vnget and for the 
kinsman ',whc- had need} and urphrms and the needy and the wayfarer " (VJJl. dlj. 

This verse unlike clt^l of iui-jr has explicitly spelled out the wtiy ^vo^r should be spenc. Tht 
Sunru jurisu hold the npinion that due verse refeis only to Nit: spnui ol vras Thr Imami jurists , 
however, have extended it to oLher prof] a and gains. The ImamL juris a base then opinion cm '0L~e 
tradi[ions, hut they emphasize the Meaning uf the work gSMncmiom meaning "rake" aoci trie 
pit lxsc fftiti . hay’ moaning "from whatever lc is," in the verst 

For the kbvmS the otdea uf priority to spending is is follows God, rbe messenger, the 
kinsman ami then ntners 

jl. Geotge ftrdsitj in the first volume of the book S<it si 'attaia al-trivmyo (p. 2Mj quoting 
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Mi", ill-lift iiaiCi 'Fin; chough expressed nmiy iTmiuicx Sen, '.Ms's view on ilit uiiwliitun id 
lands ilitir development, mil iti-c role of the scale in the wrEfotr n( i he workers and In oners is sii 
(. oirect th;i> " :■• hejnfi proven Svvxi.il ami economic science* . I‘ar many centuries no special] ai- 
icniiDO hsd 'ttii given 10 man and hi- woik. For nianv centuries rulers and their companions rook 
jdvamajje of iiic miseries, of peasann 'This siuaiicin anil gfoup massacre- became j norm 

^ 1 1ms 1 chii barhaiiiLH method rulers and priests, j dined lurib i.Iti tu SUi k 1 1 n lift' Mom| 

ck;i iis the neople Thev did ihac under the banner of patriotism, tin ticmalism. add even in the 
name of G ■ ui 

Herbert Gcnrge: Wells. a British histittiHH, fronts ilw following ptLture of che situation: 

By imperceptible dtgfces ibe common man found the patch he cultivated wav mu' |us,owfl¬ 
ic belonged m the Rod and be had m pay .1 frai non of his produce to che Rod. Or rhe gutl 
had P.Lven ic co eta king who exacted bis renc and tax Gt the king had given u 10 mi of 
lie is I who was, rhe lord of the common man And sometimes rhe Rod or rhe king nr the cm 
hie had wutIs tn he clone and then the common mail bad 111 have I 1 !i^ pair li and work fnr his 
msrflcr. 

\'l'h? Qiitiim- ol History, New Turk Oouhlcday & t_.o.. Inc . 1371,, p TJ> | 

Sayved may GlxJ hlrss no soul, who baa collected 1 Hr fumm'ssermons mid lerien- iri 
:V,j 1'1/id' Haiagba las this 10 say alimii line let ret: 'We nave presented escapes ni tbw Ifu-1 to show 
how the esaited fimm ['All] established I be foulldniiofl ot iustkc and how he ekbomed on a just 
1 nurse for :argc and sanafE -flairs in rhe form oi nili» and regular mm. 

| wish cbk exalted Sawed luM presented ihe whole cent uf this It lift and thai of rhe 01 hen 
I hat would h,.vr.-111:1 dr available client invaluable Islamic source* for Muslims as well as the wuftd 

j. J -. Submitting to pmjiliny rirvaini man to value fajih for its ownsake hfcause ii cctLightrria 
one head.. -whereas apostasy, corruption 1 r| disobedience become undesirable fli£ erilightened 
person ■>vcids them PCI ftff brncfji or fear cf loss arid of pymshmenr but for God. Tins a what iti 
iyjld 1 u;d and moral growth afl jlmui 

f-l The 11 1 '..1 111 igi n of socialism is 'Ir-btn ;■■ .1 li a: rordinp to his potential and i<> ea; h according 
in hit labor.' Socialht> argue rhm this slogan snould be implrmemed during the lies? 51 -gc of 
socialism After ihi.t has marenalized and pcuihn nnn and distribution han been completed, thru 
' I'rnm :ach attending to lie- ability and lo eaih accocd to his needs' muse be impli'meincd 

The second part of this stirgao ' 10 csl h according co his need ' dues nor n.nfonm to rhe labor 
liii-niv i>F value, miners hip, ano distribution baser! nil kbc.it. L'he social.it. had tn usr ibis slogan 
■“ven Though it t based oi' human value and n-cic eca-nnnnL' tc>tplllt. 



VII 

The Distinctions and 
Characteristics of 
Islamic Economics 


Taking into consideration the totality of Islamic economic principles and 
injunctions and by comparing them with (he newly formed economic schools ot 
thought it can be concluded that the form el is neither comparable nor compati¬ 
ble with any of the so-called scientific and applied economic schools ui 
thought. Islamic economics possesses its own special distinctions which may be 
summarized as follows 

l, Islamic economics recognizes individuals as owners within the bounds 
of their own activities in the widest sense It recognizes individuals to be in 
possession of what they trade within the limits of special Islamic injunctions 
Other than this stipulation, public capital and trade limitations fall under the 
jurisdiction of the bakem [Islamic guardian/ ruler] who is the owner in some 
cases and supervisor in others. In this respect Islamic enconomics is based on 
neither unlimited freedum of individual ownership which results in unbridled 
capitalism nor public ownership which leads to total privation oi individual 
freedom. It is also unlike a mimed economy whose boundaries And limits arc 
ambiguous. Moreover, it contains conditions with regard to commuuid and in¬ 
dividual wealth which arc compatible with human nature, the order of a just 
society, and overall rights. It bases individual ownership on innate human 
freedom and common ownership of public interest. 

Capitalism and communism in practice dispense with [heir general 
theories. The capitalist countries which practice the principles-of unlimited in¬ 
dividual freedom have transgressed ihese principles and constantly tty i.u 
1 ' muzzle and fetter" this unbridled horse of capitalism through nationaliza- 
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ni-on of large productive enterprises and factories. On the other side arc (.lie 
printcples of theoretical collectivism—with all i.heir rigidities— which in prac¬ 
tice have allowed for individual ownership of housing and farms by either legal 
decrees or in accordance with tendinous. 1 

There ire obvious violations of their respective principles because [hese 
i wo scbooLs of thought are nor appl icable to the realities of life. Rather ihey ate 
the by-products of recent Western industrial economic Auditions. Once the 
flnotation has passed, the economy is presumed to return to natural rights. 

2. From rhe viewpoint of Islam the desire for wealth and economic rela¬ 
tions are connected with modes of thought, innate characteristics, emotions, 
and human instincts. Economic and soda! environments ate a reflection of the 
comb Fna lion of these attachments. Since Islamic economics deals with discern¬ 
ing and establishing the limits of these desires for the purpose of appreciation 
of economic relations, it is not devoid of mi.cllcctuaI assessment and ethical 
training, or separate from religious [ehadi] and social injunctions. Although the 
irudleoiual, sentimental, and legal re la lions o! individuals may appear not to 
be connected, these relations ate invisible bonds oi the human soul They are 
related and allot t one another According to the goals they set and in which 
they believe humans have different outlooks and relations with respect to their 
desires, and these differences change the forms of the relationship. {For exam¬ 
ple, different organs in the body perform separate tasks while connected with 
the whole body, yet through the spinal cord they arc all Conner.red with the 
brain. Thought and intellect affect them in some ways, and any change in one 
organ also affects others.) The subject of relations between bodily organs, their 
functions and interrelationships, and impacts on each other and their 
psychological effects are so important that they have been placed on the top of 
psychological and medical problems. No physician can attempt the treatment 
of an organ of the body without being concerned with ics relation to ocher parts 
of the body Likewise, psychological treatments arc related to medicinal ones 
and the functioning of the organs, The sit ill of a physician or a psychologist is 
determined by how well he is able in diagnose Lhcsc mysterious and complex 
relations. 

The honds uf human affection for one another and with other living 
things ate as complex and mysterious as the relations between the body's 
organs I hose who think or believe that by considering only one isolated desire 
ur bond, i c ., ccnnomii relations, they have diagnosed social ills and have pro¬ 
posed cures are like magicia ns and make charmers who having a single magk or 
prescription claim to possess cutes for all the diseases in the tribe and can ■exor¬ 
cise demons Of charm any snake By the power oi suggestion they may stupefy a 
pairent or charm a snake but ihe illness will reappear more acutely and the 
charmed snake will rise more fiercely once the effect uf the spell has worn off. Is 
not the cute for man's instinctive love of wealth and rebellious soul, based 
simply on economic relations, resemble those primitive cure of tribalism. 5,1 
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Islam recognizes- the cun election between regulating the limits on rights 
and desires along with the proper assessment of views, the strengthening of 
fahb and rhe development of consciousness and human values. Islam has 
prescribed economic injunctions and Jaws on the basis of these principles The 
various Jslarmc laws are so intertwined with these principles that only in the in¬ 
nermost corners of consciousness and with matured intellect can one com 
prehend their boundaries and diversities. 

3. The limits of ownership and economic relations in Islam art regulated 
by three factors: (1) individuals, f'2) injunctions.. and (3) government, 

individuals m ibe extent of i heir maturity and by ihc dictates of faith and 
rcsonsibility to their conscience me I fee—like in other affairs to possess 
material things, They fire allowed to draw benefits from goods that are not 
possessed by others. This freedom in the urea of Lrade is limited ro the right of 
ownership which has arisen from the activity usell and to the Islamic injunc¬ 
tions and conditions pertaining to the integrity of the trade 

TSie government of Islam which lies with the Imam, the guardian/ruler or 
God's vicegerent or the one seen by Him has ibe authority to limit further Lhe 
rights of use and ownership by individuals beyond ihai already prescribed by 
law, since it is superior to the right of possession and tor the purpose of 
establishing justice and equity in society's interest. 

The precedence of the right of the Imam and the guardi.au/ruler m fill 
which can be possessed in accordance with their ability to distinguish public in¬ 
terest: is theif indispensable right. There arc texts to this effect such as "That it 
become not a commodity between the rich among you" (LiX: 7}, or the nde of 
Id 2 dm r | no harm to oneself) which prove the guardian / ruler's rig hr rn marc rial 
possession is above all oihcr rights. 

4. From the point of view of Islam, distribution, like production, is the 
natural and innate right of the person engaged in that activity. 1 he individual 
is free to choose any activity and the act itself becomes rbe basis of the right of 
ownership. One of the outcomes of this fight is that the owner is free to possess 
find distribute the products of his activity and of Ins property. The limitations 
and laws restricting the use and rights of ownership and the general supervision 
of the guardian/ruler guarantees systematization, sets limitations on distribu¬ 
tion, and prevents unlimited profit, Under this limitation and supervision why 
should noi ihc rigbi of possession and distribution be given t.o the person who 
produces the goods? 

As it was said earlier, it is unnatural that the results of labor and die pro¬ 
duction of an individual's effort who has been created free should be under the 
authority of capitalists or governments which give them only enough tood and 
provide them with limited means of livelihood like the amount of lubrication 
they apply to factory equipment, to increase production. Capitalists take away 
people's independence, freedom, and identities, ihe mnsi precious of all 
things., by deceit and under various pretences If the owner and worker-agent 
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arc not free ici using and distributing them, and distribution in practice is to be 
limited to Lite extent stipulated by needs, then boLh the rightful owner has 
tiern deprived of his lights and human values have been ignored. And these axe 
ihc ivvo fundamental motivations for good behavior and bringing forth talent. 

If distribution is limited to the extent dictated by needs of the worker- 
age nr (although human needs are unlimited and undefined), the worker-agent 
would have no motivation eq produce beyond that which has been recognized 
as necessary. On the mher hand, chose who are unable to work do nor meet their 
needs and arc doomed I Can one ignore these groups of people? Ate they not 
emu led to human rights? And ait rtoi most of them also entitled to the right of 
their past work and as producers or guardians ul Iutore talents? 

5 On the basis of Islamit economic principles the lights of ownership and 
distribution of natural products is based on die right of possession and distribu¬ 
tion of natural resources That is land and all its resources belong to everyone 
and the government which is ihr guardian and representative of public in- 
if roses has ihc right of supervision and distribution. Any person acquires a rig hi 
to i lieu: resources as determined by the revitalization of the land, extraction of 
underground resources, and exploitation {hiyuzai). An individual inquires 
rights by making productive use of such moveable natural objects as surface 
rocks running water, and animals on land and sea, As long as these relations 
and claims exist such rights are assured ior individuals. 

These rights are preserved to the extent that there is no tiarm inflicted on 
public interest. Mineral resources and public lands m their natural form belong 
to the public and possession of them is bound to the rights of die public. H 
someone owns more than is in the public interest, the law of public ownership 
and ihc power of the government would limit his exploitation and prevent ex¬ 
cess profit 

On ibis basis the initial distribution of natural resources is the source of 
production, and at the next stage prod union regulates distribution which is the 
owner's hrsi night, From this point of view the distribution of products is riot 
$u I fluently distinguished from ihc production and distribution of natural 
resources io warram u separate ircarntcnt and make it compatible with produc- 
riuii j'bcs is because production is not limited to natural resources anti prepira- 
tjun of final, products; it also includes subsequent usage and distribution 
among ihc needy. The rights of the middlemen should also be raken into ac 
count. Thus in trade, to the extent than u is a useful service, the righi of lKc 
middle man ss natural and legitimate. 2 

Although Islamic injunctions have prescribed ibis natural nyht, they have 
forbidden r.radc which docs not inolvc useful service. The general and 
caicgoriial prohibition "cai nnt up your property among yourselves in vanity" 
(II 188) points to this issue- In addition to prohibiting usurious and quasi 
usurious trade, even in cases where making a profit may lead to futile ami 
useless activity, Islamic jurisprudence if&tfb) has forbidden ii. For example, pro- 
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hi biting purchase prior 10 possession {gabz) of setting out to greet the caravan 
and purchase goods ho tore ii enters- the city arc designed to prevent such abuses 
and undue benefit. The limitations and regulations on trade and the right to 
annul a transaction is provided to give ample opportunity to check the product 
thoroughly and to verify real worth in order u> prevent illegal profiteering, 

Given the limits on freedom of trade and the government's supervision of 
commodities in Islam the law of supply and deman d in the capitalist sense does 
not apply. Demand in common capitalist usage and in iis reality is determined 
by purchasing power and wealth whereas demand based on Islamic 
juris prude nee ije.qb) arises out of need, In Islam the supply and provision of 
commodities will be to the extent of satisfying {kamsli) [morally elevating-] 
necessities. In Islamic economics the market cannot become the toy of capitalist 
greed which may open the way to "eat in vanity" [Tl: I 8S) 

Rights arising from land reviialjnation, cap!oration or exploitation 
(My&Zi/t) are primary sources for the distribution ol these resources and 
materials. But these derived rights are not a basis for the right of absolute 
ownership. The absolute right- of ownership applies only 10 those things (pro 
ducts of land and materials) which ale the results ol" activities of human effort. 
On the basis of this right the owner of the product of that activity is free in the 
nsc of that product; cither to consume or depreciate it or to incorporate it into 
his other activities or into that ol other persons in order to initiate a new activi¬ 
ty. The product of work, whether in the form ol a commodity or exchange ku 
cash value, is the source and motivation for new activities which leads to new 
endeavors. In any case the imtal labor invested is a contributing factor and 
establishes an interest in subsequent activities to the extent of their contribu¬ 
tion to production. Islamic injunctions have both a prescriptive (ifyffy) and 
preventive {ialln\ regulations for all such transactions to order to prevent possi¬ 
ble unlawful profits (i.c., profits without u useful purpose) and maintaining 
freedom, 1 

These derived rights as applied to usul'ruei and distribution resulting from 
exploration of naruril resources are speed ic features of Islamu economics, Prac¬ 
tical methods of capitalism do not provide just methods fur possession and 
distribution of natural ic-sourccs. In capitalism, regardless of the methods, by 
which these resources come to be possessed, they are subject to absolute tight ol 
Ownership, not limited right to secure profit. As a result, tn prod tic ti cut and 
disiribmion of goods, the initial capital—regardless of how it has been 
obtained—and the means of production contribute to capitalist profit. 

Marxism has assigned the manner of possession of natural resources by 
man in the evolution of the means of production and to the course of history 
according to which the relation of man to resources is defined llic differences 
between collectivism and capitalism center on issues connected with industrial 
production whereas those dealing with natural resources arc parenthetical in 
boi.ii schools of thought. 
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Isiam placet the foundation and center of human life un natural resources 
and has neither entn.ssi.td i fur rn iy iht powerful hands of capital ism nor to the 
destiny of the evolution of iht means of production, from the Islamic point of 
view the 1 'hand" which makes viial resources available for exploitation by 
mankind is ibe hand ol Line working human within the limitations that make 
him respect the rights ol society. 

Since Liit rights of individuals to possess and distribute resources differ 
depending on ihe com mod cries, they arc mu defined legally in perpetuily, 
Thai is, die righi of possession and rev indication of unexploited lands is 
established to the extent that the act of revitalisation lias been carried out and 
will Iasi for as long as the land is properly exploited Among resources, sue h a.s 
pastures and forests as well as surface w a iris i lie right of exp Lot ration Ls 
established 3jy the person only iu die extern he keeps it productive. No one l:jh 
prevein him from exploding those resources except in cases Involving tom mem 
intciest. in such cates jurisdiction it preserved for the Islamic guardian.' ruler, 
fhese injunctions apply equally to rocks one has gathered, a prey be has trap¬ 
ped or caught in the sea. or a tem he has erected in a corner of i.he desert. I fie 
proof of these rights is established hy two conditions: (l) prescriptive {tjubsy. 
and preventive f salbi). Prescriptive proof is ihr right of exploitation of land, 
and proven Li vc proof means that i here must not be any intention of transgres 
Sion upon I fie public right or the rights ot other individuals, nor rnusr there be 
any intention of hoarding. 

With regard to minerals, the exploration and extraction of the surface of a 
mine alone does not establish the righi river i he cm rite mine, The rig] it over 
whatever is explored and ex reacted from the depths nf file earth is restricted (o 
the amoum thai is extracted The rights of exploration and extraction of mines 
rhai are located on the Surface or arc in a state ready tor mining under the 
ground ate limited to the amount extracted. 

While preserving individual rip his as well as public rights, the Islam ii 
guard Lam' ruler will levy a tax eon lands that he deems prudent to be used tor 
public expenditures. Moreover, a twenty percent rax on all mines is obligatory 
These laws ate the basis for determining the distribution ol ibe production of 
natural resources. 

6. Since narural resources—land, water, forests, seas, and minerals—are 
sources of livelihood for human beings and all other creatures, if the limitations 
on rhe rig hr rn use them and distribute them are justly and dearly regulated, 
i her i all other matters con net tec! with the means of livelihood would also follow 
suit, and economic problems arising from economic relations would be 
alleviated appreciably. Economic scholars of the industrial era, have devoted 
mosi of their attention to solving the problems of industrialisation and in¬ 
dustrial production, but they have noi provided just, definite, and clear solu¬ 
tions, solutions ihat not only would be acceptable and satisfactory to the 
original owners and safeguard rheir rights bui also would help expand and in- 
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crease production from these resources, The remedies presented by these 
scholars are ueither congenial nor satisfactory for aJ] problems. 

In reality the principles of capitalism have no solution; thus these pro¬ 
blems continue to be left to the influences of legal and illegal forces. 1 he col¬ 
lectivist systems in practice also do not have a clear, commonly proven method. 
Both systems reject feudalism, vet their proven theories, despite the differences 
which ihey contain, are nos compand!e with different conditions and interests 
in every economic environment. Tn so lar as iheir views regarding industrial 
means, production, distribution of commodities, labor rights and relations, 
and methods of implementation are concerned, their respective views cannot 
be applied to natural resources and their derivatives, or in the rights of 
peasants, farmers, miners, hunters and others, because natural resources in 
their original forms belong to the public and have no specific owners, whether 
an individual Oi a state, Unlike industrial plants, natural resources generally do 
not depreciate and their portion which is subject to depreciation and depletion 
is never in excess of users' rights of .exploitation. Therefore, those who exploit 
narural resources possess the first right and are the original owners ol these 
resources. For chose primary resources chat arc exploited by the original agent, 
regardless of subsequent transformation which they may undergo, the right ol 
die original a gem is preserved in rhem. Islam respects this right and fecGgi Hires 
Lts permanence and considers it to he the primary capital* 

Thus, chose who exploit the resources of nature ought to have the right of 
seniority and ihc righi to consider others as their dependents Those who i.on- 
Sianily open up opportunities for exploiting riiUutal resources- by one hand and 
distributing them moihcr needy people by the other cannot restrict their work¬ 
ing houts, methods of exploitation, and quantity of output. Any restriction ori 
or alteration in the activities ol i hese agents, who arc motivated by needs as well 
as desires and talents, will cause an anomaly in iheir lives and, consequently, in 
public life. Their relations and attachment to land, gardens, iarms^ and herds 
are nut artificial and imaginary. Their compassion foE and attachment to nature 
and its resources ifc similar to those of a baby to its mother's breast. 

Considering these aspects, there .ire no similarities between the life and 
memal characteristics of persons who jive and work with nature and those of 
workeJs and wage earners in factories The latter, regardless ol wages; and Iringf 
benefits, do not have the same relation and attachment to the factories and the 
machines, in addition, their working hours, wages, and production are 
restricted. Control of the factory and over their work as in the hands of the 
government or ihc capitalist who can close down the factory and fire workers ar. 
any time, or switch their jobs, and raise oj lower wages anti working hours. 

Consequently, such in re ric rente in the rights and the work of the farmers 
and peasants is a harmful mistake. I nterference in their affairs should be only to 
secure their rights of possession and utilisation- lo eliminate any infringement 
upon rheir righns by any individual of group; and 10 give lhem appropriate 
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assistance. 

These examples illustrate the difficulty of determining the boundaries of 
ownersbif of natural resources and land, improving the conditions ol iarmers, 
and alleviating other related problems. They also show the differences between 
explain rig natural resources and the nature ul industrial activities. It is because 
of ebese differences that ihc col lee civ ist:,, despite their common rejection ot 
unrestricted ownership of land and their condemnation of feudalism, .share no 
common views or politics about limiting the desire fo( ownership ot land, 
whether it should be absolutely nationalized or held jointly by the state and the 
hairnets. In very few countries, either eullccuvisr and nonco Ike twist, is the 
situation of the farmers and ownership over land similar None of the collec- 
livist leaders oi economic scholars have ever damned chat the situation of 
ownership of land and its relationships tan be altered or improved by any lorm 
of revolution or by decrees and legiststion, as is usually the ease where ni¬ 
dus trill capital and trade capital are involved, 

As it was explained and documented in detail earlier, the Islamic view on 
hind is a decisive and neural erne. It can be summarised by the following three 
princi ples. First, land and other natural resources belong to the public and are 
under the supervision of, ur belong to. the linamoi Islamic guardian/ruler In¬ 
cluded in i he sc lands are those Territories acquired by Muslims through 
methods ehihuraied in Islamic jurisprudence and also port ions of land that in 
dividuals have illegally confiscated or taken as fief. Second, revitalisation is the 
principal source of limited ownership or of possession by priority. Accordi ng to 
this principle, I he rcvitalizor has ownership and possession m chic part of the 
land that has been revitalized as long as the act of revitalization continues. 
Third, ihe Islannc government anti guardian ruler can levy khafaj | uix| on the 
rev balked land to enhance the public interest and foi ibe purpose ol itnprov 
intr die condition of land Another rax. zakot, should also be collected on the 
produits of the land and initially ii must be spent tu improve the livelihood of 
the farmers. 

On the basis of rhe.se principles which Ff ly cm public faith and beliei. ii i.5 
faster and casjtt to distribute land justly in Islamic countries and to increase 
production and to eliminate infringement upon ihr rights of the farmers chan 
in countries with ocher laws, fn Islamic countries, where due m historical 
necessities and general conditions ol the nme the Muslims arc compelled in 
reconsider i h<- diuaiinn of farmers and. agriculture and - bange past policies not 
compatible with Islamic precepts, cr is the duty of ihe governments to under¬ 
take the following steps at the outset: 

A Fmrusi unutilized and uncultivated lands, which are worthy of use and 
by far exceed chat already under cultivation, free of charge among those who 
are willing to cultivate They must provide irrigation facilities—wbcc h is a sim¬ 
ple matter today—seed, and fertilizers free of charge or in ibe form ol loans. In 
cItes way ihe tarmers will became the rightful owners of the land, water, and ihc 
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needi and without worries about their lands or fear of claimants, [hey will do 
their work, increase production, and expand cultivation and utilisation. 

13. Limit previously owned villages and plantar ions to farm lands, lands 
under cultivation and Ehetr surroundings, and gram farmers the tight to spread 
seed. These two actions remove obstacles allowing farmers ro be Irce in then ac¬ 
tivities and independent in their work and to become the rightful owners of 
their crop. Previous owners will be compelled to provide in any way possible for 
the livelihood of farmers who arc working on their property and to keep them 
satisfied. Otherwise, farmers may choose to migrate, and the owners would be 
forced to leave the Lands idle or sell them cheaply on installments. 

C. Stop supporting the landlords, because in Islamic countries feudalism 
and ownership obtained through usurpation arc not supported by Islamic in¬ 
junctions and laws that are derived from them, Governments which support 
the oppressors lot their own advantage often have devised laws contrary to the 
principles of Islam in order 10 legitimize then policies. Repressive ownership in 
Islamic countries has never had any other source of support except from such 
governments. Therefore, si the governments withdraw their support and ban 
resolutions on behalf of these owners, ihe lariet will no longer have the power 
to unjustly possess lands, oppress fanners, and infringe upon farmers' rights. 

D. Collect taxes in the form of kbaraj and zakoi from cultivators and on 
specific products to a certain extent and spend them ro assist farmers for further 
land revitalization. 

Where I slam it governments truly wish to bring about a fundamental and 
deep-rooted change and revolution, promote good economies and ethics., make 
Islamic countries independent in all aspects, and avoid ear h and every day 
following a path which would lead them astray and confuse people with their 
contradictory resolutions and laws, they should implement these four remedies 
rhat ate in conformity wiih faith and national customs and are most simple and 
easy. If, however, they only wish so portray themselves as developed and on par 
with other countries and tty to imitate Others blindly, they ought to know char 
with such views and intentions they will not succeed. "Those whose efforts 
gocth astray in the life of the world, and yet they reckon that ihey do good 
work' 1 (XVIIL 105). 

7, The right of ownership in proportion to the extent of activities begins 
with the right of usufruct and exploitation of natural resources. This right 
enters into the area of transactions and exchanges arising form Islamic injunc¬ 
tions, and in ihe course of time ends at death. Therefore, for the owner and 
bearer o.l this righr, no right of possession will remain after death and the 
record of his activities and earnings—like the record of bis good and evil 
deeds—will be closed. 

The right to onc^third of the wealth is an exception lor the purpose of 
compensating the claims of relatives or for charity and Fulfilling social obliga¬ 
tions, if ihe amount oi inheritance is not sufficient for the livelihood of the in- 
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heritor or deserving relatives other than those who directly stand to inherit; or 
if the public interest necessitates. In chat event the person whose death is immi¬ 
ne m could set aside one-tinrd t>f his wealth for such expenditures. 

It is prescribed for you, when one of you upproacheth death, if he 
leave wealth, that he bequeath unto parents and near relatives in 
kindness. (This is) a duty for all those who ward off (evil). 

(Hr 180) 

When death has befallen a person and ended his desires, stud ownership 
and use of his wealth has ceased to exist, the product of his activities {the wealth 
or the estate) musL be neither toncemnued nor denied to the dynamic and 
fuimularing desires of those entitled to ii Rather the estate must be divided up 
and distributed in accordance with the productive capabilities and supervising 
responsibilities of the recipients, 

It should he noted that in regard to injunctions about inheritance three 
basic principles ought to be observed: (1) the principle of motivation in acllvj- 
tv; (2) the principle of none oncer item ion and non idle ness; and (3) the principle 
of distribution uf ihc estate according m productive capability and responsibili¬ 
ty, Morivation in work and effort, beyond fulfillment of personal needs, is the 
attachment and sentiment one feds fur his children, parent, and relatives. 
Man's motivation for continuous work arid effoit ami his entry into the hard¬ 
ship stage of life relies i ihcsc attachments ami sentiments These an so 
stimulating and powerful ilia' man often Sacrifices his comfort and pleasures 
and even his life for their sake. Because these attach men rs arc the stimuli for a 
person's continuous activities, objects of these sentiments and attachments 
have a claim over ihc products of these activities. If the estate of a person whose 
righrs have ceased lu tr.xi.sr following death is not received by kin of in-Laws, the 
st i mu I idling power of activities will weaken and society's reward for human 
ability will he diminished 'I hole foie, to deny inheritance in 1 hose entitled to it 
is contrary' to nature and to rbc welfare uf society.' 

The law of inheritance and the act ol prohibiting the dei eased from main¬ 
taining the estate after death lead mdivision ol the inheritance among ihe rcco 
picrjis in specific, proportions, except in rare cases. 

The laws of inheritance and its distribution lakes into account at¬ 
tachments, but ihe manner of distribution mostly takes- into account rhe in¬ 
terest of the inheritor and society. From this aspect ihc degree ol one s respon¬ 
sibility toward others and one's productive capability and distributive ability 
nughi 10 be taken into consider;)lion. Since man is responsible fur ihe protec¬ 
tion of woman and i.s the maiti agent who initiates the use of wealth, his share 
in the inheriiani:e an. any claims es twice that of the woman Since rhe woman is 
tinder the cate of ihe man and she is created in hear and rear < hildrcn and noi 
to produce wealth, odee she: has i a ken a husband, she enjoys etpiai share in rhe 
assets. Moreover, because she has no expenditures and the husband must pro 
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vide her with everything, tiei inheriiante Es a (orm of stagnant wealth. Site is 
also entitled Eo keep whatever she earns by working or engaging in business. 

And covet not the thing in which Allah hath made same of you ex¬ 
cel others. Unto men a fortune from thaL which they have earned, 
and unco women a fortune from which they have earned, (linvy not 
one another) but ask AJJah of His bounty. Lo! Adah is ever knewer 
of all things, 

(IV; $2) 

This verse expounds three basic principles- {1) differences in talents, should 
not tausc unjustified expectations, and animosity towards others must not take 
place; (2) drawing benefit and usufruct from an activity by maJc and female, 
each of whom must benefit m accordance with their activity and efforts; and (3) 
instead of adventitious covetousness and demands each should spend iheir 
talent and energy to draw more rewards horn ihe eternal .source of 
power—God. 

Considering these innate principles and social relations, Islamic laws of in¬ 
heritance, similar to other Islamic injunctions and Jaws, are very judicious and 
resolute like the order of creation. These principles and relationships can nor be 
understood oc.epi by persons of right and resolute thoughts. s 

8 After rest tie ting the r ig Jit of ow ne rs h i p, usufru c c, transaction, ami oi he r 
required duties such as zekat, khom. f, and wtaqai, Islamic injunctions also place 
restrictions on (lie ways goods can he consumed. The consumption restrictions 
definitely increase production of useful commodities while advancing the use 
of wealth for economic growth and utilization of manpower. Also, they prevent 
rhe expansion of useless factories and the production of commodities chat arc 
harmful to individuals and society. 

The quantitative and qualitative effects of consumption on income, pro¬ 
duction, and distribution are not a secret. A person svho is engaged in harmful 
and useless consumption and has become addicted to them will constantly 
utilizt his mind and thought in order to find other unlawful channels of in¬ 
come. and graduialy the ways to their, embezzlement, and stealing from 
public and private funds wdl be within everyone's reach. In proportion to the 
increase in such consumption, the means and factories to produce goods will 
also rise (e.g., distilleries, corrupting Films, tobacco products, centers of corrup¬ 
tion, deviant art, etc.), while by ihc same proportion the means of producing 
necessary and morally elevating commodities will decrease. Human energy and 
productive abilities wlIJ deviate fro in ihe paih toward perfection of life and 
mind anil ultimately the darkness of material and spiritual poverty will encom¬ 
pass individuals and society pulling them towards death itisj general annihila¬ 
tion, This assess mem regarding die situation of consumption and income ap 
plies to all nations anti societies. Considering relations among nations, the pro¬ 
duction and consumption of harmful goods brings humans <. loser day by day to 
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she brink of annihilation. Consumption and production of £ nods which under¬ 
mine human character, decency, and intelligence and promote calamity con- 
srantly vise ro the puini where perhaps eighty-percent of human acid natural 
resources arc used to produce such goods and armaments to wage wars that have 
no logic and human rationale except man's egotism, psychological complexes 
and lust for superiority These same carnal instincts expand and motivate i he 
use of human energy and industrial power for inventions and development of 
heavy industries to make destructive and world threatening weapons. To this 
should be added heavy military budgets and training, unutilized energies of 
iht; most capable liunnans, and deviation from the path o! production and 
perfect inn. If all physical, intellectual, and industrial abilities were employed 
lor good purposes, service t:n mankind, and progress in life and science, no one 
would remain hungry or without adequate clothing and shelter, or be deprived 
of means of livelihood, or remain ignorant even if human population were to 
increase several fold- From the carrh. sea. and sky, gates ol blessings would 
open arid the domain of living would expand to include empty deserts and 
mountain peaks. 

And if the people of the township had believed unci kepi from evil, surely 
We should have opened lor ihrm blessings from the sky and from the 
earth, But (unto even- messenger) they give the lie, and so We seized 
them on account of what they used ro earn. 

{VII: %) 

This is a dear assessment of the abject life of the children of Adam today. 
Reformers and men of vision should find solutions which are based on such 
straightforward assessments comprehensible to the public. Otherwise, by resor¬ 
ting to formulas and mathematical calculations, most of w hid 1 are not com path 
bte with the realilies of life and psychological complexes and complicated 
human desires, they mnnot solve life's problems and establish justice for all. 
The model builders arc not unlike chose who s-oncentrite on filing the potholes 
for the comfort of the travelers white overlooking the deep wells that awaii the 
human caravans every seep of l.bc way. 

The overall situation ul the inhabitants of the earth art similar 10 those of 
rhe inhabitant of a remote village where chiefs or headmen take advantage of 
old disputes and deep-seated psychological complexes of the indigent villagers 
in order to perpetuate their own authority: they expend the villagers Ieohs ol 
labor on making dubs and cudgels, diggers, and knives, or on opium and 
gambling, Occasionally, on the pretext rhat a child Irom one neighborhood nas 
struck i dog of another, or someone From the other neighborhood lias roused 
the horse m this neighborhood, lhcy induce the villagers to clash, shell fiuh 
Other's blood, burn each other's crops, and kill one another's livestock I lie 
villagers then present whatever is left of their crops to the agents of the chiefs 
while they remain hungry and without adequate clothing and shelter. Amid 
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ihis, the wise men with good intentions are preoccupied with studying :□ find 
methods of production and equitable distribution rather than working In 
establish an environment of pca.ce and security, guidance and coexistence. ami 
restraint from wasteful consumption! 

Islam has prohibited any consumption that is not conducive to public 
livelihood or advancement of faith, intellect, and science in some instances 
such as drinking, gambling, furnishing ihe instruments of debauchery, hoar¬ 
ding gold and silver dishes, unlawful pleasures, abject Eu.sr., and corrupting arts, 
Islam has issued explicit prohibitive injunctions In other cases, ibcrc arc 
general prohibitions pertaining to the production, importation, purchase, and 
selling of commodities that are determined to be harmful and unnecessary 
From another standpoint, no other creed has encouraged and bolstered con¬ 
tributions and expenditures from one's possessions for public livelihood and 
charity and for the e lev a cion of inrcllccc and morality like Islam. Such 
charitable contributions by decree andi as a duty arc incumbent upon every 
Muslim. 'And in their wealth the beggar and the oureasl had due share'' 
("LI; ] 9j\ And even before individual responsibility is tbatoi die Islamic govern¬ 
ment- winch is duty bound and responsible to supervise overall consumption 
and public trusteeship. 

Military expenditures, which comprise the largest item in ibe backbreak¬ 
ing budget of .societies, arc restricted wiihin Muslim societies on the basLs of 
Islamic injunctions and regulations about wyi.s However, since wars are depen¬ 
dent nn the eondilions and the overall beliefs of the people of the world and 
arc. thus, beyond Islamic jurisdiction and laws, limiting military expenditures 
and wars cannot be achieved except through international peace treaties. 
Islamic countries under today's conditions are not immune to violations by war¬ 
mongers and aggressors , in fact, they arc at the center of events. Consequently, 
Muslims musr not be heedless of the verse, "Make ready lb t all thou canst of 
(armed! force" (VIII 6ET)_ 

If someday people of The world, weary of wars, come to their senses, and 
cither consciously or umonsc lously understand 1 bt: aims oi Islamic wars ("Until 
persecution is no more, and religion is fur Allah 1 (1M93)> md reach out in 
amity and harmony to one another, the Muslims, in accordance wiih i hr it 
Islamic duty, will take the lead in coexistence 

O ye who believe' fiorne, all oi you. into submission [unto HiinJ; and 
follow no! i hr footsteps of ihc devil. 

(ill 20H) 

l ). In the Islamic territories and within then jurisdiction, laborers and wage 
earners are noi ihc slaves oi a cap leal is L class or subdued by the state. These 
groups are i hemseIves free and are also free to work lor then livelihood provid¬ 
ed they work in the extent of their needs, 

In industrial environments and faeiories of the West which deal directly 
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with workt-is and their difficuJrics, it has been imagined that tabor dif¬ 
ficulties a nvl disputes art due only 10 cndusiriai development and expansion 
fhereibre, those who support improving workers' conditions have sought such 
solutions as, reduced working hours, increased wages, and secured workers' 
tjghis through insurance, unemployment benefits, health care, and retirement 
benefits, These solutions are related only to such working environments and 
limited to the conditions of the worker m rite West. 

The toiletiivi.scs consider rcationaliiaticm of industries and government 
ownership as the only solution tu all individual, social. ,md labor problems. En 
their view, nationalization as the only magical and healing medicine for all 
material, spiriruil, and moral ills In reality, however, neither the difficulties 
,ut due to factories nor does ihc solution lie In private, collective, or state 

ownership. I he .. of all difficulties, complications, and pressures brought 

upon workers and worker dissatisfaction is that tapii&l profiteering have 
become ihe goals, and the growth and permeation of these goals have become a 
habit and disposition. Monopoly uf the means of production, hoarding goods, 
and usury originate from here. Whether the person who hoards, ur the 
mcmupolisi and ihc usurer by individuals or gioups or the government, the 
sinister and poisonous l itercs of unbridled capitalism lends to deprivation uf 
freedom and extinction and exhaustion ot the physical and mental resources of 
the worken,, wage earners, and others who belong to ihis class, 

Islam withers the roots of this is It hy habit with its deeply rooted spiritual 
teachings and through .its explicit and firm injunctions and laws which bridle 
ihc greedy while securing freedom for workers and wage earners. In such an en¬ 
vironment capita I LSI strongholds cannot take root, let alone become formidable 
fortresses defying workers and wage earners, h is within the wills oi 
monopolies, hoarding, profiteering, and banknjpieies that workers are com' 
polled to put rheu lives and energy at the disposal of capita lists who are 
backed by Jaw and the government which allow* them lo drain the last breath 
of workers' Jives and the it discard ilu-m like scum without ice Ling a sense ol 
responsibility Islam and its laws are far above allowing suih foul thoughts arid 
aciions and hruiality ro have an opportunity io grow and expand, or to remain 
silent before the laws lhar justify such practices, Under Islam it law imti injunc¬ 
tions wage earners ate free 10 ai i as, they want I hey tan earn wages under equal 
and balanced conditons or share in the profics or in the principal capital Tht 
employer whether a private capitalist or rhr stare, cannot alone dcccrrmne the 
amount of work and the worker's.share in profits ur wages. She injunctions per- 
raining to mozarabu [limited partnership between workers and capitalist) 
mozart? 'a | remporary sharecropp 11 ng c<>niracr|, me rtsqGl j irri^aiion comma ] 
fa'diah [standard or predetermined rewards), and ejarv.h [lease or teutj in 
Islamic jurisprudence are based on rbis very freedom of action and equality or 
rights r 

In Islam it jurisprudence financial contracts and resulting profits and 
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re rums arc based on the initial activity. Cap tea] is the product of the initial ac¬ 
tivity thaL went into exploits non of natural resources, Profits arc generated as a 
lesuh r>f combining ibe primary and secondary activities while paying attention 
to differences in talents which give rise to differences ill the value cf the activi¬ 
ty. Since the original source of value and, hence, ownership emerge as the 
result of the initial aLtivity and subsequent activities, liter workers at subse¬ 
quent stages cannot necessarily he the sole owners. Moreover, the means and 
tools of production do not receive a share in the profits. 

Tram the point of view of Islam, the owner oi capital is rbc one who owns 
the resource or that which is derived from tt l'hereforc, ibe cultivator and ex¬ 
ploiter arc not agents of any person. Also, the owner ol Seech bulbs, and Sapl¬ 
ings owns the fruit of the trees, and if he does not have a contract with the 
landlord or the owner of tools he is only obliged to pay them lor the right oi 
use; rhe farmers do not share in his profits. This principle also applies to in¬ 
dustrial output The primary [original) capital is no mote than the primary 
resources. 

The wage earner is the one whu transforms this capital into other to tins 
without being the owner. In the final analysis, everyone should receive benefits 
of hi.s own labor and deserves to keep whatever lie has obuinedA 

10, One of the distinctions ot the economic system ul Islam is that Jt 
preserves independence of financial acquisitions and provides for the growth ot 
human dignity within society. If we accept that rhe actual form oi society does 
not take shape outside of legal relationships among individuals and classes, 
combined wdth individuals' independente anti dignity while observing the 
rights of others and the administration of collective tights ,stid pronto ling 
fraternal relations meant to preserve lhc independence of the individual by rhe 
society and not vice versa, then we must also accept thin because individuals 
possess two characters—individual and social they have the freedom io 
possess the produces of their activities while at rhe same time accepting Limits 
on their possessions and rewinds in the public interest. This, however, does not 
imply that society possesses an independent legal character separate and 
distinct from the coitfiiiy of individual rights. Since 'he government must be 
representative of individuals and not of a particular class, and it must not 
possess c tiara ten is tics distinct from those of the individuals, or have any duty 
but to preserve individual and collective rights, it has no right to limit or 
deprive rhe individual or group of ireedorn or independence in the name ul 
protecting the supreme interest of the government or society. 

Since the Islamic view of the individual, society, and government is not 
beyond what w-as elaborated above, it not only has allowed individuals 10 he in¬ 
dependent and free to pusses the Iruiiy of their activities subject to collective 
rights, but it also has considered freedom a necessary, inalienable, and para¬ 
mount right. Without securing this right ihe people will nm be happy or en¬ 
couraged to cooperate with society and express their talents even if every 
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physical comfort and means of livelihood wa$ provided ror. 

Capitalism is based on the premise that individuals are flee and i ride pen¬ 
dent. and it supports free (lasscz fa ire) economy hut with the growth-of a pro¬ 
fiteering Jaw. individual freedom and independence will ultimately be 
destroyed or tied to the interest of this (lass. 

Since Mantis in i h based on revolutionary ideology of :j particular class if is 
not devoid of class despotism It denies individual freedom and independence. 
On this basis the state acquires an independent legal sia lus and becomes 
represents live of a special class. Inevitably the rights of tuber individuals and 
classes are ignored anil undermined Therefore, to absolve iiselT Marie ism ac- 
i uses individual freedom, dcmocracr,, and parliaments i^n as being The ways 
and means by which rapiialism attempts to promote rtself. I o whm extent this 
ae< usstion is valid or invalid, given the circumstances in various countries, is 
not being discussed fine; rather what should not be overlooked is l.hat trerdnm 
and independence ire the foremost human desires. 

The experiences of recent '.emutics and overall studies have established 
tlia' progress in production mid comfortable living will be betirr obtained if 
they arr established alongside individual rights, without which a lasting and 
deep rooted colled iv ism cannot prosper Thi.s is because in mi environ¬ 
ment where freedom ss curtailed and favour hie conditions for the grow 1 1 ul 
die gencr.il public does not exist, rhe way is always open to a few opportunists 
and privilege seekers 10 dommaie othriv.. To maintain then auihoney, 
they will lead sen ifiy in any direction they please and bend principles to tic 
i heir desires. 1 he:e woukl be no-spiritual hindrances, such as ethical mlefiriiy 
and piety, or social hindrances, which constitute ihc supervisory power oi ihc 
people. 

To complect this discussion, the concept ol class, the reasons ini' ihc 
emergent c. of class privileges, and, methods to prevent them should be discuss¬ 
ed further anil in greatei depth. [See Chapter VIII] 

11 In the field of economics, as in spiritual relaucms anti social ac- 
tm Immms kl.im has fixed principles and evolving laws and injunctions. The: 
fixed principles serve at the source add origin for the evolving injunctions and 
as the base fotpublu rr la i ions. 1 he injunctions dealing wtill newly arisen issues 
and problems must conform to the fined principles and be ul ihc public 
imerest {in this basis, Islamic injunctions are both permanent (l |K td) and 
evolving. A society which is governed by these principles and injunctions ls not 
stagnant and ili past. and present, old and new fabrics will not be tom inro 
shreds, I bis Subject hits been explained in detail under klatm jurisprudence 
It is subjugation arid seif-tesignaiion of the Muslims Ivefore foreigners and tlieii 
puj-ipci regimes Lhai has immobilized the Muslims in every respect and, conse¬ 
quently. has paralyzed the economic system of Islam as wi ll as that ol other 
areas I lie hegemony brought about by the c lass system and Western oriented 
capitalism in Islamic countries, along with stagnation and a ball in Islamic 
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jurisprudence., has treated in somr a misunderstanding that Islam supports the 
capitalist system. 

In Islamic jurisprudence, which is he source and guarantor of Islamic taws 
and injunctions, no general or speed it injunctions can be found rhai. is in the 
interest of special individuals or classes and detrimental to o chets. If in some in¬ 
stances and legal issues, there appears to be it trace of capitalism, it a due to The 
influence of the milieu The principles of Islamic jurisprudence and injunc- 
liom, with their creative potential and unparalleled and important iunetton, 
express, demarcate, and determine the rights, limits, and relaiions within the 
siandards of truth, justice, and fast share. It is incumbent upon the uhma and 
the mojt&heds to discern and deduce Islamic rights and limits because iheir 
I hough rs sTcm from the verses of the Qur'an sound traditions practices oJ 
Islamic oliya [jfdiilEible guardian], and a t tear ami open mind The notable unci 
salient features of die principles of Islam ale wha: those who practice i/fcW 
and deductive reasoning must utilizer to delineate derivative injunctions and 
compose answers to die newly arisen issues. They have no right to deviate from 
or violate, even slightly, any of these sound principles The bases for the legal 
injunctions and economic relations of Islam are the verses of ihe Qur'an and 
traditions that abound with calls lor administration of justice, truth, and qssi 
[equity]. Thr call to establish equity (which means a just portion, share, m 
receipt), has been repealed in more than twenty-five verses of the Qur'an, in¬ 
cluding the following; 

Maintaining His creation in justice. : 

(III; 18 } 

. . .those of mankind who enjoy equity 

fttX: 21 ) 

Be ye staunch in justice. 

(IV; 135) 

witnesses for Allah in equity. . ., 

(V; S) 

. . judge between them with equity; 

(V: 42) 

Give full measure and full weight, in justice; 

(VI- i 3) 

Say: My Lord enjometh justice; 

(VIT- 29} 

And weight with I be true balance, 

(XXVI: 182 ) 


„ , .act equitably; 

And obstive the measures justly. . 


(XLIX: 9) 
(LV; 9) 
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Ihai mankind may observe right measure. 

(LVIT: 25) 

A command or tall co establish concepts and meaning sjinoiiymous with 
qcst (equitable distribution and giving due rights 1 ) and not ignore giving an in- 
drv iduul ■' i group rights due t.o ii was also mentioned at other rimes in various 
verses of the Qur'an. Among them arc verses prohibiting b&khs (to ignore and 
infringe upon irmpkcstblc right): 

And wrong not mankind m ihcir goods, and work not confusion 
on earth alter ihc fair ordering thereoi. 

(VII: 85) 

"Wrong not mankind in the goods and noccviJ, making mischief 
on earth. a 

(XXX VE- 18.5) 

Using The content, syntax, and words of these Quranic verses at id others 
like them inferred to carJier in this discussion, Islamic scholars and 
mt>jUi.h£ih have been ahJe to set forth the legal problems encountered and 
economic relations in ihe form, of specific and clear injti net ions In regard to 
problems and issues that arise, ihey must express opinion and fill the vacuum 
and discover the meanings uri die basis of these principles. Therefore, the duty 
of ,; Mu ■dim scholar and thinker is indeed to discover and to adapt. Ocher 
cconomii schools and legal principles me m ihc process of formation and ex- 
peiEmtniaiion and, therefore. do uoi shed a far-reaching and well cncompass- 
irig lighi on new problems and minute detail:-. Unlike Islamic principles, the 
new prim iptes do not rrsi on a strong foundation mi which io build upon, 

]Z. According to what has been said, Islamic economics is based on rhe 
principles of truth and justice and does not rest on Lhe intereM ljI a special 
group or class, from the point uf view of Is km ihc emergence of class privileges 
is nor an inevitable, essential carnal feature ul an irremediable .social necessity 
Ir is the outcome of the de via ion of individuals acid society from the principles 
iif truth, justice, and lhe notion of transgression and as a result of uA- 
onialism and oppression which is- taking root. The form of society re (lee is on 
ihe relationships between individuals ax manifested in the thoughts, minds, 
and morals of die people, Any change in thought and souls of individuals will 
be reflected m social relations and the form of society. " Lo Allah changerh not 
the condition ot a folk unul they (firsn change that which is in I heir hearts' 
I.XJ11:11). |!J !n the course oi history and in different contexts, m boih large and 
small Jonmwe have observed the emergence ol integrated and classless sue tel. CCS 
providing definite testimony that the emergence oi’ classes is not a historical 
necessity l hat groups, resort to mirb and justice in confronting others and con 
Side I f beet own views to be the right one is clear proof that nghi and justice are 
real What is relative met variable arc rbc contexts and adapts!lions Tf we regard 
i sui h and justice to he only rdanvc, then we mu si noi consider the excruciating 
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whips of ihe slave mailers and the sharp swords of ihe landlords upon the 
bodies of slaves and peasants as unacceptable and cruel. On the contrary, we 
ought co consider slaves and peasants worthy of torment and stop complaining 
about the capitalists a rad colonialists and stop Lamenting and whimpering. 
Would it be correct to conceive of pusttee anil iruih, and all-comprehensive and 
general desire of man, to be the result Ot class war? Can wars intd class dif¬ 
ferences chat are the bases of transgression and oppression ultimately become a 
source of justice and blessing? If the infrastructure it" always war and cuntradit- 
lions, how is it conceivable that someday the SUprtti true rune will emerge as 
peace and coexistence? 

According r.n Islam, the real infrastructures, constituted of people and 
human spirits, is buih on desires. To iransform human spirit u is necessary ihai 
faith in justice and truth he recognized and strengthened It is with such a 
transformation ihai rhe foundation and chc features of life and society 
change.' 1 People become subject lo ihe existing environment and its constraints 
only when they themselves have been transformed into involuntary in- 
stnimetus. A careful took at, and an eaamination of. Lhc totality of Islamic in¬ 
junctions and laws would reveal ro any dear-sighted person that these injunc¬ 
tions are not based on. or derived from, class environ mem, or favor one class at 
the expense of another. They arc based on the principles of tuuh and justice; 
and the corrupt state of feudalism nr capitalism and slavery has not had an in¬ 
fluence on the codification of these injunctions This in itself is a dismissal of 
the notion of creative power and mastery of class structure and its undisputed 
impact upon the Formation ot .societies, intellects, and governments 
Understanding this fact, however, is very difficult for rhosc who themselves 
have heen produces of class-ridden society. 

In the nexi chapter the reasons for the emergence oi class privileges, 
slavery, and slave trade: the remedy sought by Islam to eliminate the mi and the 
keeping and trading of slaves will be discussed. 

13. Before explaining the injunctions and regulations concerning financial 
relationships and ownership, the Quj an directs the thoughts and beliefs of the 
monotheistic individual to the original basis and source of all rights and owner¬ 
ship of the manifestations and forces of nature. The belief that all beings are 
the creation and property of the Source, Creator, and Lord of the Universe is 
the origin of faith in unity (tim-bul ), Therefore, the "Owner of Sovereignty" 
(IIP 26 }, who "is all creation and commandment'' (111: 3 j 1), has so created and 
endowed man with reason and possessions that he can employ his senses, his 
mind, and his limbs to uncover the secrets and characteristics of creatures so as 
ro make effective use of them. Accordingly, the Qur'an has portrayed this 
powerful, thinking phenomenon, above all other entities, as "the caliph" 

1 'Lu! 1 am about m place a viceroy on earth" (11; 29 ). 1F This monoibeisuc orien¬ 
tation, on the one hand, and che vieegerency of man on the oiher. make the 
"caliph" so responsible, and so set forrh ihc duties of the caliphate, that man 
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car:- neither cscccd his limiis nor be remiss in Ins i j ir^^4.1 rtSpolUiibilites, 
Although he is free, independent., and able lo make choices, lire caliph, 
because of his position, is constrained to enforce chc will and attain the objec¬ 
tives of the Sovereign Lord of Creation For a caliph who miLit discover the 
secrets and fruits of creation by bis penenmacing intellect and power to pobsess 
which have been given 1.0 him, who musi reshape the resources foi' forces of 
mi tore into forms that arc lully realized and useful, and who musi extract and 
deploy benefits in accord a nee wirh die will of [he One who has given lib to all 
beings and banded down these injur lions and laws, these injunctions and 
linuLations define public rights in matters pertaining to the caliphate To 
violate these restrictions is to violate the caliphate and to betray the mumiiccnt 
Lord. 

Lvety Muslim monotheist, therefore, has an obligation to enforce the will 
and the commands of that true possessor of all things, being himself Ins proper¬ 
ty* taUpb, .mil deputy. This obligation supercedes his respousibhty to keep the 
fastii to lesfX'd and preserve rhe rights of others, to maintain public security, 
and to enforce mjunt lions. 

14 A monotheistiic human being, who regards himself as a representative 
of the owner of all things and the implementor of bis commands, and who does 
not regard himself as being fully empowered in the act o( taking possession, 
tannof have an independent view uf that Creator's property and estate. In light 
uf this, wealth and possessions are nothing more that! a means of attaining 
bun tarn rtyi'ta n aims anti objectives and for elevating ihe stature of man. 1 he 
idea that wealth is an aim in and of itvelf in economic relations, or something to 
he used as a means lm satisfying passions and m the realization of depraved, 
animalistic aspuatLons, arises out of human intellectual deviation, short¬ 
sightedness, and perversion. This deviation of thought and outlook is ihc mast 
poiem sau^c which leads classes and socieues 1.0 follow individuals :mc l. like 
l 1 iem H kj seek to amass wealth in any way possible and to exploit human beings 
id: prrxim linn, profit-making, and centralization of wealth. It sanctions al! 
forms ui" oppression and aggression, and thereby blocks the way to universal 
growth and just production and distribution, ^ Because of their implications for 
all aspects of the spiritual ;md material life of mankind, these two kinds of 
outlooks—one viewing wealth as an end, the other viewing u as a means- have 
neen matters of special concern I nr all prophets and visionary reformers, and 
especially for chose who follow the teachings and injunaions of Islam The 
endeavors of our sainted leader? to bring about such iiitrHe< tual transform all on 
,i nd broadened vision m,usi noi be seen merely as spiritual and eiiuial advice for 
the individual.! they must be seen rather in terms ul the changes and praisewor¬ 
thy effects they have brought to all aspects of human affairs. 1 ' 1 

Those who look at such teachings superficially and regard them ms in¬ 
dividual responsibilities meant to apply to mosques and tenlples. do not see. or 
do not wish UiSte, the fai i ihat society is nothing more than an aggregation oi 
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individuals, and that the spiritual arid mural qualities of individuals arc whu 
determine or change the aims of a society, and lead the population towards or 
away from good or evil 

Economic relations between individuals acid between the individual and 
society are like the relationships between the organs and members of the body 
and to the body as a whole. Each organ of the body takes in food and converts ir 
to some other substance, and sifter consuming or storing it, passes the re¬ 
mainder on to the body at large tor the ocher members 1'he production, 
distribution, absorption, and expulsion of nourishment is not the final objec¬ 
tive of the bodies of living beings. The ultimate aim. after protection and 
growth, is the preservation of the species- ibis is accomplished in plants by 
means of fruits and seeds, and in animals through procreation. Human beings 
do not stop at this; all physical production and distribution activity is transfer¬ 
red to the powers of the intellect and the ability to discover and create. Because 
of this, human talents and gifts become manifest, and increase. 

The production and distribution of natural resources in the body of society 
as a whole must not exceed its natural and observed limits, in order that 
everyone, in accordance with his intellectual and physical abilities-, may partake 
as needed of nature's resources, convert ihcm to food or other < noun edit res, or 
make them available to the public so r.hai. eat h person can take what he needs. 
Every member of society, through continuous cooperation with other members 
of society, can carry out this vital rcsporwihiEiiy- in biis way the channels of ao 
cess wilt be opened to the good things of nature and everyone will benefit. The 
final consequence of all this toil sand effort will be. first of all. improved health 
for iho individual and society, and then a strengthening of ihc foundations of 
Intellect and morality, in order chat people can stand up aided by i ht powers of 
the Spirit, lose their need for the earth's cradle, and be prepared fur a great as¬ 
cent to paradise: “Have we not made the Earth a cradle for learning?" 
(LXXV11: 6). 15 

With the sort of perspective and the hah it of thinking in terms of rhe 
hereafter, in which humanity regards wealth in the economic relations of "the 
world as a means and a preliminary process, man can arrange his life fur the 
purpose of achieving higher aims. 

Since the watchwords of this perspective have ;< salutary effect on the 
ordering nt life, in promoting the concept of taking juse enough of what is 
needed from the endowments of nature for the purpose of achieving higher 
aims, and on economic relations, a great many of the verses of the Qur'an and 
rhe sayings uJ the great lenders seek to guide thinking toward this irurb. 

In the "Surah of the Cave," after explaining Ldcas such as this through a 
parable about two people and their fate, the Qur'an presents the reality of this 
world as follows: 

Ant] coin ior them die simile of the life of rhe world as water which 

we send down from the sky, and the vegetation of die earth 
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minglcth with ii and then bccometh dry twigs that the winds scar¬ 
ier. Allah is able lo do all things. Wealth and children arc an orna¬ 
ment of life in the world but die good deeds which endure are bet¬ 
ter in ihy Lord's sight for reward, and better in respect, of hope. 

(XVIII- 44-45) 

In the following verses the Qur'an declares that adopting a depraved life 
;i[til setting one's sights on it carries with it seed of rebellion, a place in hell, 
n causes heedlessiness; 

Then as for him who rebelled and chose the liie of the world, Lo! 

Hell will be his home; 

f LX XXIX: 57-39) 

But ye prefer the lilt; of the world, although the Hereafter is better 
and more lasting. 

fLXXXVUI. lb-17). 

The commander nt i he faithful 'Ah, peace be upon him, has discussed the 
world and :ts wealth ai various rimes and in various ways; he lias compared 
them with cadi oiber tn the hope of opening the eyes of those who accumulate 
and search For wealth and make it their goal. His Holiness compared ihc nature 
of wealth with that of knowledge and reason in various shoFt sayings, in ihc 
hope ihat these short sayings would circulate among people, be remembered, 
and open ihc eyes of the greedy, 

Your welfare does nor lie in your having enormous wealth and 
numerous children, but it rests on your bring highly educated and 
lorcbcaring. 

pY dbjui Bai&gha, #94, p. 282) 

..knowledge, protects you. and you have to pro reel wealth. 

{Nabml B&tagh&t #146. r j - 289) 

Wealth decreases if you keep on spending it and knowledge in- 
t leases ihe more you make use of it 

{Nahjui Balaghd, 4146 , p. 289 ) 
Knowledge is [the] rulei and wealth is its subject, 

(Nahfui Bukgh $, #146. p 289) 

Those who amass wealth. tbougSi alive, yet are dead to the realities 
of litn, and those who gather knowledge will remain alive. 

(lY* hjfd Belashs, #146. p. 239) 

Wha t you get through wealth disappears as soon as wealth disap¬ 
pears. 

(Nahjut Bakighd, #146, p 289) 

f here is no greater wealth than wisdom, no greater poverty than ig¬ 
norance, no greater heritage than culture. 

(Nahju! Btikgha t #54 p. 278) 
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No wealth has more utility chan intelligence and wisdom..,{and) 
no deal is more profitable than good deeds. 

[Nahjiil liaiagha, #L12, p, 2 84) 

These arc samples, of rite views of the infallible leaders of Islam on wealth 
and iis relations, handed down in the hope that they will open ihc eye of 
humans and be used to awaken and employ human talents and endowments, 
and prevent, these precious endowments from being used in the acquisition oi 
property and wealth. 

These fourteen principles, which (in my view) constitute the characteristics 
of ownership under the economic injunctions of Islam, summarize part of ihc 
issues and discussions which have been raised previously in this book. The im¬ 
plications and applicable details, documented and otherwise, arc deleted 
Therefore, an Islamic ruler., as such, must be competent to exercise indepen¬ 
dent reasoning on religious matters or be guided by bis contemporaries who 
have such competence, and he must have responsibilities. The first is to imple¬ 
ment all documented injurn [ions; ihe second is to make and inferences and ap¬ 
ply them to existing conditions. In his executive capacity, just as he controls 
public resources, supervises production and distribution, and manages public 
anti government I revenues, he also is charged with securing the lives of in¬ 
dividuals. Tn ibis sense, ihc right of government takes precedence over in¬ 
dividual rights. 

i he perfect model of Mamie society and government, with respect to rela¬ 
tions among Muslims and between Muslims and the government, takes the 
form of the one that emerged at the dawn of Mam following the migration of 
the mo®i respected Prophet and the Muslims to Medina In order that this con¬ 
gregation is never forgotten, the city of Yathnb was named Medina al-Rasul 
fTbe City of the prophet] In this model city, some of the private wealth ot ihc 
Ansar was turned over ihc the Mohajenn, and wealth was controlled by the 
government, with the exception of small amounts of private wealth and special 
allotments, of the spoils taken in the crusades. Wealth was divided equally and 
according to need amnng all the people. There was no distinction between an 
dividual*, and no distinction he tween the governor and the governed except in 
matter of state administration, There was no visible difference he l ween Lhem in 
acute or housing, livery one considered himself a responsible participani in 
public affairs,, and. as has been noted previously, this superb model of collec¬ 
tive effort and sharing was largely preserved until rhe time of the caliphs. 

Later on, the Islamic world took on a capitalist hue, and it deviated from 
the principles of chat initial model. This coloration even had a ft effect on the 
judgment of the jurists, in such a way that in some ot their legal writings, which 
are not Nearly documented and well connected, there arc clear indicauons of 
environmental influences. There are examples io be found that illustrate these 
malpractices, which must be studied separately. Under the circumstances m 
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which he finds hinisclf, the author of this volume lias neither an nrdprty oimd, 
nor a good memory. Moreover, he lacks access 10 the nuaissaryhooks and 
documents. 

Since I Jack the capability and strength to do mote, I must confess that the 
content of this work has noi been presented in a sysccmaiie.. organiicd or com¬ 
plete fashion What is being submitted for the consideration of the thoughfui 
reader in the way of documents, sources, and conclusions may be viewed, to a 
certain extent, as the clear path of Islam with respect to the principles and tela 
□ o ns hips of ownership. It is hoped thar researchers and thinkers who are bless 
ed with freedom, peace of mind, and access to documents will correi i i hr etron- 
and supply what is missing 

Since social researchers and economic theorists of this age largely regard 
class distinction and slavery to be products of the nature of ownership and 
financial relationships, it appears that a complete consider![inn of these two 
issues requires a discussion also ot the Islamic point of view. 


notes 


l. After die c-u ■ ■ ■ nr.inLc-z revolution jji i Iii. Soviet Union several view? at various centers have 
■■irm- hecrl expressed repaniin^ ■ In- uw-nrerakp status of ibepoti farmers In some instances limited 
ownership ha£ ken aiinwed whereas inn kls freedom of ownership I >!■ v been cuftailed 

The following news item was repaired in the Day 1 6 , B4? January 6 , t9«) ksun d the 
| Ira man | daily Rif if fa'at: 

Moscow—Petr ShcJcit. the Eirsr secretary nl the Central Committee of the CofflffltUilsc Parrv 
nf Ukraine has wmten an un i.k in Pravda vijjrjuiously defending private production of 
igriculrdraJ prorluas. Tie writes thai many tcsUiLtnins that have been imposed on the 
private production c.f agri* nJiur:. I commodities in the ret ere years inosl be lilted The Com¬ 
munist Party or die Ukraine, he adds, is icady to ntyM fanners who aie willing to produce 
ir letter) agricultural products The Central Committee of rhe Communist Part} 1 and the 
pro-vincis! government ol Ukraine have adopieil jjiilkiti concerning, ihe privare owironliij 
so I.-jat nail it Tights would he assigned Lu die kalkhui. the workers, and the farmers 
Mi tit i ivtr. the Cetisial Communist Parry of Ukraine 33 willing iu aaszsr those farmers who 
would like tn raise canlt 

Jn 1921 Lenin had also agreed to a re-cs rabies lime mi. uJ shuJ] property ownership. 

[Note1 he artjtle lo winch she auihnr refers in this passage e-ouli 1 nor k vrnhrii asutvd, h is 
possible iJiai 1 far correct iiai-c lia.v been misprinted m the Penian ttk r —ir| 

In the device of she commandoj of ik- faithful |Jmam ' AhJ. peace he upon him, to 1 hi: 
governor uf Fgypt MaJek Ajhtaf referred to earlier, useful functions which the men hints ind 
CT-jfnmtn perform In ptoduettnn and Jistribucion have ken mennpoed and the utility ot their 
wori ark duw led ged. 

■ In ii:i ordinct with ibr. principle a person re ill mg a house is not permitted to ju please h ai 
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a. hlghrL' ttJMal juice unless lie lias introduced AiliJuiflaal alterations gn the property, Similarly, a 
person who has accepted atonuacL re perform a function uridet fnosarabs in exchange for s share in 
the gmitli, is not permitted rci entrust bn- ji>b in someone ebe and reap a profit tnra, risk lie bis nor 
performed As has been explained earlier usury was prohibited for this very same reason 1 he sc in 
junctions are accepted hy all. some, or most of the Muslim jurists 

I .Since capital is ihe sliding point and she stimulant to oihei activities, and subsequent 
tranifotim cions are performed on che initial Output, the right of owners kip must be preserved 
throughout all stages. Jt is a source nf beoc-fi i. The means and equipment that are tiler urilijteq to 
change and alter ihe Initial capital arid trie labor employed n' 1 ael-uevc this aherarion arc utilized Lu 
complement and further benefit from the mi rial capital: therefore, laborers haw nn nghi beyond 
tlec amount of depreciation ami i heir wages Thus, the worker*. do not share in the profit on the m 
iris! capital. 

5. just as habis. attributes, and physical indispositions., some of which are she rc'-SU U-s ui ae- 
riviiy unc| acquisition, are genc-re; ally transferred in ihr mixr generation and taken together are an 
important factor in tin; evukitiun of hying being', the mate-rial products id ai liviiv arid effort too 
are rhe narural right of i-hc csent genera non which is rhe recipient of thrcse habit' and attributes In¬ 
deed, che here is a flew rflaAdeSfli Lion of I hr pasi and, was said hefn-rr, attachments and sen¬ 
timents arc themselves effective stimuli to efforts and activities Therefore, Lrtlrcritanci: i* iki 
natural und pfdcttcd right (if (he he.it: indeed. the hfcif ii a real partner in ike Inheritance. Ji 
should be nosed, however, that only the estare which js the result of kitty Jawrul activities of the be- 
qu-cathcr will be subject to inheritance, ft is s tact chut In addition to pfesi hired legal and ieadc „n 
junctions in verses dealing with inheritance, many times rhe following verse iwith a difference in 
pronuuti) has been repeated; " after any legacy that many have been bequeathed or debs’ 
[IV 12 } Therefore, before distribution ef the esiace all che lights, whether mentiuiled _ n ihr will 
or Hut, must be accounted for and the estate purilai d 

On the issue of inheritance these two verses should hoc be ovc i looked; ’’Give 001 unio ihc 
foolish (whu is in) your (keeping of cheir) wealth which Allah hath given you tu maintain, but 
feed acid clothe them fruiu il si id speak kjruJly on to them Prove orphans nil they reach rhe mar¬ 
riageable age; i hen, if ve find rhem of sound judgment, de-liver over unto them cheir fortune" 
(IV: 3-6). 

As the discuss-ion in che verses centers on acquisitions of financial rights, what is meant by 
'foolish'" and ' sound ludgtntfii' lias to do with financial possessions Ihae is, wealth due those 
who are mentally incapable of making productive use and Jack wisdom to ipend it .egair, beltings 
to tine public and stays Hilda lhe memol of the Islamic ruler. 1 he implicit at^ument for "wealth 
which Allah hath given you to maintain" was presented earlier h is infected I mm ihc verse ihai 
wealth, depend i ng upon social tondi cions, belongi to society and is to be spent iui social d eve lop- 
merit and that l be individual':-; eights are secondary and incidental. Therefore, the inheritance of 
chose who arc not mentally capable of holding possessions and tick clearsighted new in spend 
wealth legally 1*1111 become public possession and will be taken over hy the Islamic ruler in accor¬ 
dance with what is in your keeping. '' Once ihe heic 1ms alia tried plupcr maturity hu Wch h 
will be returned to him .whiih buy have earned. . ."). 

6. We do nor refer to the imitators or self-resigned who have no opinion u; thoughts ui their 
own and express views inordcl to gain.women's support nr have orher motives. (Specifo. injunctions 
dealing wtih the inheritance of women, similar to- other Legal rulings on the rights oSwunlen. have 
no hearing nn the pest non and respect for women and do not degrade rhe poo lion or ■ 1 s.caiui briil- 
ting a woman or her dignity A IsO, a Mush try should al lean, obey the Divine Legislator who encoim 
passes all ihf best in the extent of obeying temporal laws or following rhe advice nf a physician. 

Moslems should resort co means Other chan fcaSOEli tig arid logic only when it is Accessary to 
prevent the rebelliousness of those who have gathered in an Islmart society and, in ihe narnr- nf 
Islam, neither obey che Divine law nor fullow ? i: out sc that is in the interest- of Society 
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1. Afmcrdfat. It is a Contracl hetween the age nu'worker and the investor, Roth sides share Lhe 
profiis by muruaJ consent, and Hivesnm bean the Josses. If ihc agentJ 1 worker agrees enreudvea 
ij’< L i1:ed amount <rf the profit, hr is emiUed only to that amount. If the invcitOT abrogates- the uitt 
thu i the agenc has lJic right to claim wjg.es Lf a dispute arises regarding the amount lk| the i jpiml 
or rhr profit of rhr- a^cnn 1 worker, rhe claims receive priority. 

M/Wta'a: Ec is a mniract between the Owner erf * pea* of land and the agent/wotken The 
la.rjLl3o.rd should provide iirigyiion, fertilizer, and other means as well its ilnr scot] (at* oedirig lothc 
pj-i-l Lifted opinion) 

Mosaqat I* b similar to nroiurtiV Thr agent in such a contract: shares in the profit. 

fa 'tiiab: k is a ufiil iieral contract {Cur pioclatuation) whu h promises to reward the doer ci an ac- 
uvLtv, with no tune Jimit specified hoc example, one might deviare that any one fthodigs a well or 
deans nxk\ till' a parcel of Land will he cniLtled to a certain amount in nrtum or will share in the 
profits. 

Ffdia ye Shakes: fr ; a covenant to perform an activity nr to implement an activity within .i ret- 
tarn period of time 

In none of these contracts docs che agent have ihc right to sublease his contract to Others at a 
hjphet rriisrn than has been agreed upon so that ht receiver profit fora task not performed. The 
Islamic jurisprudence supervises the Lrtlpkmcntarion of these ccncracfe and profits which resuir 
irorn them L he original > octree of capual is the primary ai -ivii, performed on natural resources, 
oirirtr ownership originates with she initial activity, as Song io I hr original owner continues the d 
fon and dues not relinquish it, ihc nght of ownership remains fFfrtciive. 'J'he succeeding 
agent/workers ate n.ciiher entitled to wages nor share in the profits Bemuse the means and m- 
strurtwnts of work are the mob nt human activities and do nrn clire-t civ share in the initial profit, 
heir owner can either receive wages ot iftay he allowed a share id thr profits. 

If the right id the original agent,' worker ha:, somehow ceased the succeeding agent/workers 
become the owners of she commodity nr share in the profits lo the entent of then activities Aiim- 
dm^ to Islam, iei jII ihere teansa^dora and i on tracts, rise profit that hs* hern obtained is the tesull 
ot a i amhinarion .of labor and capeta! If we accept that ihc Lap! Lai presently being siScd she result 
of fined amvFiks embodied in the primary resources and the right id the previous agent/ wutkiv ^ 
ptcM-md. then we must jgre-r rhue ihr accruing profii is Lhe mule of past ,W present activities. 
There lute, if cap iral were stagnant arid incapable of being cunibiuetl with activity, it would have no 
u.tc from the Islamic viewpoint, such as r^b#. Tims, m moxaTaba , fur example, is a lined pr'oEH is 
conteiilpbtl'rE ir would nen be legal because is would cransfuim Lhe torm. cl the cumnri to usury. 
Lhe economic dirfercrK'f he i ween usury and utfia'i forms of transactions and exchanges u (h*i in 
usury a prol'ii is drawn from an imftKibik and stagnant capital- In leases involving properties and 
standing structures, j I though prutu u received irrmi tised capital kscrnMinp, usury, they involve 
depreciation. The collected rent is legal In usury, however, the capital b neithci mobile nor does it 
dcpr<-(iate ['he usurer, in any case receives interest and che a mount rd tapiiat rrmaiiTi fixed- 

In couclusLUfi, according m IsLaiiut jumi iplei keeping capilal idle it illegal bin capiiaksm 
rruruted co certain jctiviijcs arid governed by Islamic ifljuncrions is nUI f his form of capitalism 
1 1 r c" v nut have the power to deprive w-urkcfa of their Freedom, uiihke ordmary capua I ism with it^ Law 
of such simply arid tltrusod and laiEsez-faii rcounmy !n addition 10 rhe rules am' in|uncticras 
governing ieansacuons and the iruujfertient ro avoid direct ^nd indirect lossn taccording to he 
principle ul in zatar 1 which is applicable to ivrry one, the row tfljncnt has die auiboriry its rn- 
rervene, supervise, and a cl nr M ran assign prices to tommodities lliai are considelcil to be 
IlwrMilics m prevent ihemfrc-m becuming aulijen to Lhe greed ol die praiuecD 1 he public guar- 
u jam hip trf ihc islamic r\jh.'‘ JitJtissnares thal the pnrvi&us workers receive ■rntdariory kf 1 ! 
wagei rl i hen wages and profiu during the period of employment were nul rimugh, or if du y 
could nu lunger work, rheir livelihood, ro ihc extent td tin if ncedr-. would bf provided Cut from 
gent rail revenues. 

H Tire commsHidtr of the faithful [m-arn 'All, pcair he upon him. sjitiiking til miSfuiers in 
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the path of GutE and n! booty tali vrt in war has; said "if you [a terrain Abd Allah Lb n Z-anTa who re¬ 
quested a shire of the public treasury! him 1 not pstmepated tn blsmit war and other cifaus, you 
should know that erne gams only what one rains. " Tliis Jtaremtni is clear teatminny ihai a person 
has i right tn gaits Ifufr'i liiy UPur 

9. If a. person supposes that these emphatic com.ma.nds regarding tiie establishment and ad¬ 
ministration of #tst arc on.-re arlvi.se and sermant, he has not understood the meining and in ten- 
non of these venes The tone, different interpretations, anti emphases of these verse? are testimony 
that a legal ruling had been intended. The injunctions and !kw-> where marten. (issues) have btert 
identified must bt* codified on the basis of these commands. J he I&bullit guardianI'mier is the 
guarantor of geil and kikhs. The commander of the faithful, jieate he upon him. in lelrrmU vn of 
NabjntBabtg&d Say?; ' In his distribution of wealth he should nut lean toward a group and deprive 
another group of then rights and shares,' 

[Note: The author's dtaliuri of Sermon L27 could not be YtUdltd in either the Arabic <>r the 
Persian version of she Nabjvi Bsiogha. The nearest one tan get to the meaning intended &y 
TAltqani is given in Seimori 134 "Nor must he fear nations, so that he seeks the friendship ol 
some and treats uthfR wiih enmity." The tfanslariu!i provided here is based □□ lire author's inrer- 
p ft latino, —tE| 

10. interpreted diifetcntly ihr same Ian has been repeated in the sirrah of tn/a!. "That ls 
because Allah never changech the grace lie hath bestowed on any people until they Jim change 
that which a »n their hearts" (Villi 53} 

L J. Through a redirection uf the scnjlj* of man, Islam was able do change the riMiurn and rela¬ 
tions of society li presented a perfect model of justice And well defined rights to the people in at 
environment of plunder, restricted trade and oppressive rules by domineering aristocrats, Arab 
chiefr, and king L U war abie ro apply this model In differing environments. 

With tite .sudden industrial transformation of Europe in the Middle Ages, people were sub¬ 
dued and cheit talents and energies ftcucu in ihc factory atmosphere Then they were subjected m 
fate and an environment which reduced them to involuntary i mi fUmerits. The same people 
revolted jus soon as they Felt a breeze of freedom - To some observers and to those .seeking solutions 
this unique feature of iliC industrial ^'est became a yardstic k lor measuring past history and offered 
ihe only solution For the future. 

11. Tin- verses pe naming to God's sovereignty in manen ot ownership, the caliphate man, 
and the subordination of all creatures to Him were creed previously m Chapter V 

1 'J. imee the time man came to tegvrrl wraith -as a means of acquiring puwet ami security, and 
as its power to subjugate souh has increased with tin growth of <*5 influence, there have always 
been-clear-Sighted rtx-n nf good wl 3S who have i ufd rei re,unrefact i.ots situation with teaching arid 
traLnmg, and sometimes ihcough the imposition ui laws. They have tried to enlighten the minds 
of mi vii and to open the eyes of the people to enable them to see propertv and weal ill as a means in 
an end. The teachings nf the prophet-in elevating and enlightening minds and in the destruction 
of the idol of wealth, as (hey destroyed the idols ol <iLi| which were themselves actually manifesta- 
u. i.ii is o.l the worship of wealth, iiaS trad a stabilizing effect un the thinking nf mankind. For this 
reason, before the InilueLital Revolution, although ihe problems related to pruductiuu and 
tSistJahutton cf wealth were always a part of the relationships nf life, they were not considered the 
only ones m i he most important ones- Afier rhe Industrial Revolution the monstrous nlnl nf in 
dusxriaf production reared l(S head and steadily loomed larger aa'nl Larger. It summoned nations, 
states, landlords peasants, employers, and worker? into lls presence and made them bow down 
before it, and brought with il |he most important and complex ilifFjL,plue' in lIsc life of maniind. 
The emergence ot i nn] us trial devdopmetu in the West coincided with a decline in the intellectual 
influence of religious msrnuimns and a growing public tear of ihmr teachings. I'hc prinapies of rite 
teachings of ihv prophets were buticd behind a facade of empty religious rituals whit h were pan 
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supers urion and pan oppression, and which ierved to tfupptift uppSe-soR and retard the develop- 
rr-mi of retson 3’id knowledge What little remained of them UcfcecS the appeal necessary to keep 
die c nmmnn people it) control of themselves on r plane above the level of the concerns od" wealth 
arid passion. The more the in fun appeal of religious teachings and faith in their principles weaken 
ed and the influence of the idol of the moiliifi age, wjih iu wr:a!ih anil in marvcL?, expanded. I hr 
more influential were I is governments and feuthutitira over the thoughts and will of che people 
Ultimate lv, rne unspw.cn men to of a public obsessed wtdi che worship of industry and wealth came 
to lie "In expenditures nl all intellectual and physical talents and capabilities of humanity he 
ded ii-HUd in ihe cause of industry and die increase of wealth." Since Lhe end result of a piera eupu 
[Jon wirhwi-iiJfh and pnopetcy and sacfdiet: id nil fhf humanity has ai iIs dispusv I ij the iruelkc luul 
perversion ■ ■ I mill, like other forms ul uhilaiiv i.r I earls to deviation and destruction and nine 
counter to nature aircl die: straight path this form of siavciy inhere ruty kadi to animosity and class 
conflict The natural response m this is chc emergence of revolutionary ideologies and hostility 

Tin- pyram of c-apicalism maintains ihai fvciything, from .icicnee, industry and war, to price, 
government. so ieijr. and ethics; exists to increase wealth The progressive SO* ckI is<.6 vay that nil 
■hor dungs are derived from surew imm of wealth Li is no exaggeration ro say that boch camps 
regard wealth |in(h as object of worship- and crmtul , they both cxptrts agEfcrttcni nn Lhts principle 
in different terms 

In this sense rhe diffcrencss bt-rween these two peums of view are incidental; They revolve 
; round wa^-. in increase production and to allocate ami lUntilmii- gui.ds Since rhe roor of che pro¬ 
blem. which is the idbluaiinn of wealth and production, is common 1 u and tirmly entrenched in 
bulk points of view, this spiritual atnl imdlcirual problem cannot he solved using plans and cuu- 
:eprjah?armm of I hrse schools of thought In practice every problem they solve will generate new 
ones. Ultimately, being unable to find a practical solution lot the ]iiiihkms they create, they 
relegate :hc rutal solution to history caking refugr in ilicit imagmarv flight from the Ith litres of kLc 
deceiving themst Ivcn with hopes for rhe future 

.I lihuugb rhe solution to problems, as has het n noted, comes from humanity LtStlJ , *m< h snlu- 
tLons arc both diiliruh inti 5 imp If I hey are difficult because the yiowi-r <jf guidance and leadership 
is ir. rhe hands of people who ..11 ihcm^elves ruled by wealth and che passion*artsimg from it. it is 
not 1.-13, > 11,'lush rhem aside and liherace the people from, 1 ftc ir spell I hey are easy bccnmi : mi tint, 
unfettered tea^m and the reachrngs of rhe prophets especially in ifir East, support and cultivate 
1 he idea that man is to;) lofty h.^■ I precious in be ruled and owned by wralih and ro make it his ub- 
jeef ive li a group of such people is assembled and guidance and leadership o given 10 u, however 
small, by people who air tier ae,d possessed of b.Lgh aspirations, if will attract rhr subjugated ami 
v*r;i 1 y pcftpJe id rhe world who are fed up wilh wunhip ul wealth and rhe cumRufu-tui-y views of scs 
idolatrous spokesmen, and the war? dm it products. Examples of sm h guidance, and societies pfo 

I Luted bv >i have always existed in the world They ron be seen even today m the I u?T, which is the 
cradle of spiritual teachings The minomir motto of this kind nl SCh kiy ought to be ' 3 ef ptnclui 

II n 11 and iu expansion and wealth arid ics manifcitatiorH be used to promulc rianquiliry. and to 
S tiver, train, and nuliifoi ihe J10ic-ni1.1l of man " On the same: h^Sis, distribution regularo Hie 
power of the government, and ns responsibility lirlnngs co all the people This practical procedure 
1.*ii .iesuny rlijs nionsirijui, ubiguirous idol of the age of mdusiry and science and Lift ihe blinding 
darkness it has created 

Thr command rn spend money "for I he sake of G-<’-iI " which appears dlXWJghoui the Qut m 
and is one of the first cund nicins of Fjiirh jtid :i Muslim dutv, ls towruk:?! to bring about 'IPs t hange 
ni cuterltasioi) anti lt> protnou' an awareness tha: production arid dninhution must he done m the 
interest of public welfare 'and spent id I hat Wf ln-stnwed upon rhem ' til .1) 

I’ln- hrtjuif jimI true mrjning uf capitalism Ls tha: weahli -md us increase arc universal goals, 
bPlii l-'^r the individtiNl anti the state - 1 1 i? tilfifr j mLsapprebcnsior;- sir -a dnregard of reality to dunk 
Thin if rhe mcrea.se in wcairn is nor an amt. production will decrease or public wralih will noi in- 
1 n-je hi Ini'ving the higlitvl Ifvfh n r jimducrion possible, when lhal is che primaty ubjecnve 
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necessarily involves ignoring i(jc individual and his talents. Its talents do not develop independent¬ 
ly as they should, and they ate not utilized freeSy. Consequently, production, whic h is the result »l 
'fr'nrlt ami initiative, does noi ukr uxK. Conversely, if aims are sec hither chan the level ol ptodcic- 
rie-n itself barrier* u> the development of independem lalems ate removed and miattvannns are 
stronger Although thts condition is achieved slowly and ovei a long period at time* its toots are 
deeper and lcs material a carl -spiritual rewards wsIS continue lo increase “1 he purpose of not making 
increase of wealih and property the obj«iivi.-.:, [y to make the perfection and elevation of man co Lne 
nexr Me Ins chief objectives These and other such objeenves ire nor easily comprehended by rhe 
common people under present world condinons- ihe pome i> ihm piopetty truest t; curie to he regard¬ 
ed as a means and not aci end. 1c must first become a means of satisfying needs and sustaining Life, 
jnd an iinpcluj to mcnivauon and awakening. To paraphrase rhe Qur'an, "your woalrh. which 
A Hall hath given you cn msiHIaiii' (IV id, must flow easily through he veins of society so chat 
each member can share in and be fed by ii in accordance with his needs and capabilities. Then jt 
muse become a means of employing talents, and finally, a means of elevating lemon, intellect, and 
thoughr 

14. Criticism of this world rid praise of the nevi by religious people —in rhe widest sense of 
these two icrms :ir t.- intended to broaden rhe vision and elevate the aspirations of humanity ro a 
level nf pen c pc ion beyond the domain, cd r fie animals The prnfrvjmi impact nf such an internal 
revolution in ordering and Instilling the principles nf lunpines cannot be ignored 

IT A cradle cannot he regarded as k child’s lifelong- dwelling place lor fun-curm nf ilus lent 
jmr*iy please uf life is to enable rhe child's body ana members ro. hftomc srtujig su that he can 
sand on his own feci 1 he Qur'an has called rhe Farih a cradle co point cue ro ie inhibition if-.ai 
the purpose of life here is co surenjjr hen rhdr intellectual and moral powers so fliaf they can be free 
of the Earth and depan from u ' I.ol The Day of Decision in ihr- meeting place ' (DOtVlIf 17} 



Class Difference and 
Privileges, and Their Origins 


The term class refers lg a group of people who have a common and specific 
iradc and profession in a society, The natural causes of class distinctions arc 
spcrial mental and physical attributes and training of individuals People have 
various tendencies and turn to a variety of professions and jobs on the Luts is of 
their attributes, talents, acu.l training. They choose whatever mulches their 
talents mid inclinations- this is the natural and intrinsic basis for specialisation 
and division of labor. A sound society capable of growing is one whose tradi¬ 
tions and positive laws conform to these talents and intrinsic tendencies, Jobs 
and responsibility should be divided on this basis so that work will be carried 
11ui better and better and ihr possibilities will also be provided lor ihc growth 
of potentials. 

livery group and class in such a society must perform iis own specialised 
task and duty. V£'Ltb the -cimcpNon of matters related ro social issues which arc 
the responsibilities ui all t lasses, ihev musi not interfere in the ail airs of others, 
rbese types of class disu unions arc rhe basis of a developed and integrated 
sol iery, and art acceptable arid praiseworthy An unnatural and despicable class 
sot if ty is i he opposite of the one described above, in which the division of labor 
and duties are noi parceled out according 10 acquired anil intrinsic talents. As 
jobs in such a society are noi distributed on the basis of merit, specialty, and 
desires c?f applicants its luundanon is inevirably built cm injustice and is sub¬ 
ject to encroachment. Therefore, oppression and injustice, in their various 
forms, obviously are normal and permanent features of life. Sut'h a society 
structurally is composed of vertical and horizontal classes each uf which has 
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privileges arid special rights: the members of each class enjoy privileges and 
positions which arc prerogatives oi that class through inheritance, tradition, 
and law. On the basis of class privilege and rights, individual talents have no 
social value. Those who are the heirs of the upper classes, no matter how base 
and unworthy, will take charge o! positions which ate influential and important 
to public destiny And chose who ate m cm tiers, of the lower classes, no matter 
bow capable and intelligent, have no righi co lake positions lot which they are 
qualified: They are constantly controlled and held in subjugation by those who 
Jack intelligence and a perception for white is in the public interest and welfare. 

Any cJcar-stgbtcd person warn accurate perception and an active cons¬ 
cience, and who is not intellectually the victim o( such a .system, understands 
full welt that sue 1 1 a social system is unnatural, topsy-turvy, tyrannical, stag¬ 
nant. and unable to progress and in teg rate, That is the reason public-spirited 
reformers in every’ class in all times and places have Eried by different means 10 
destroy such a system and construct a sound and natural order, l'hey rarely have 
been successful, however. I he fact that l lass distinctions in various forms and 
degrees prevail everywhere today is testimony to 1 heir failure. Although there is 
no douhi about rhe good intentions of these reformers, their failures reveal tha* 
die real reasons for ibe appearance of such corrupt and deviant systems have not 
been discovered and solutions tu correct them have noi been studied as they 
ought co be. Each reformer has seen the causes, the effects, and ihe cure from 
his own perspective. Such discussions concerning social justice originate in the 
ideas advanced by ihe ancient Gieek and non-Greek scholars and other 
reformers, and we have given examples earlier of their ideas and opinions and 
there is no need n> discuss ihcm in detuuJ here We w'i ‘1 only examine the views 
and solutions presented by the collectivist:economists. This group with its par¬ 
ticular way of thinking contends a chaotic ectmofiik situation and uncontrolled 
capitalism arc the sole origin ami tiusc of the appearance of privileged classes. 
The solution according to thi& view is also clear: when capitalism is destroyed ,ti 
the root, which is private ownership, or at least < mm rolled, Lhe despicable class 
systems will also be destroyed. Marxism proposes a more practical solution: ac¬ 
cording no it the only way to eliminate capitalism is through a revolution and 
the establishment of government of the proletariat. Tins view, however, 
amounts r.o an acknowledgment of the present cLss- system Only God (or 
historical determinism) knows what would happen alter that. Marxism cither 
has no cleat and decisive way co eliminate the new class it creates, oi its solution 
is not apparent. What is apparent and can be understood is the dominance of 
the military class and the bureaucracy, 

A look at the manifest present state of the world as well as the past shows 
i hai ihe principal and exclusive cause of the emergence ol the privileged c lass is 
not i.he economic system We can sec class groupings in history and at the pre¬ 
sent time which enjoy legal privileges but are often without economic 
privileges. We can sec military classes both in rhe pas: and die present that have 
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Scad and do have special privileges and authority and who economically rcscim 
hie or are more restricted than ihc lower classes. The same thing is true of the 
bureaucrats and other closed who enjoy special privileges more important than 
economic privileges, In the past, when iribes were more numerous and power¬ 
ful. rhey conquered each other on the basis oi the strength, physical toughness, 
and the degree of loyalty U'j t.hcar chiefs or sheikhs They would then attack a 
cou ri try, or in the cA5£ of the Mongols, more than one country and lull owing 
thdr victories and conquests would Form a government and acquire privileges. 
Thcsc privileges would pass on to their children after them as tradition. This 
way a class would become special and disci net, and other classes would form a 
suitable hierarchy. This situation would persist until a new wave destroyed the 
dominant class along with other classes and its supporters; then new classes wuh 
she same characteristics would emerge in a different fonn. The upper classes 
with their special privileges and rights, which would be established as i radii ions 
and laws, would control pub lit and private property and acquire unlimited 
wealth just as they had dominated the lower classes and owned them as slaves or 
sc mi-slaves 

Today the military class, because ir is disciplined, cohesive, and armed, is a 
Special powerful class with rights and privileges. Jit must collectivist countries 
this class is rhe most important one. In capitalist countries it is the force lor pro¬ 
tecting capitalism within, and imperialism practiced outside 

I rom this study, which is supported by historical evidence and social in¬ 
dicators, we conclude ihat power, cither in the form of military armaments or 
capital, is the source of classes and domination. The classes remain in society 
with them special rights, through inheritance and tradition. A question left 
unanswered is. what es the source of the power o( individuals or classes/ llie 
answer is that the talents and menial and physical superiority of individuals, 
tribes, or groups arc dir main sources of power. Those who possess these 
qualities should have special status in society so that every capable person will 
have a place in society in accordance with his ability. To this extent, class 
distinction is acceptable and indeed necessary. What is abhorrent is when 
pie logs live, rights, and special rules tor this ilass and its heirs and supporters 
places them shove the law, or makes them the source of laws, and gives them 
coikjo! uf people's lives and wealth. Special positions change hands among 
them. Others have no right to a free life in comparison to them and the way to 
growth, progress, change, exchange iff positions, and. advancement to higher 
employment is blocked for them. 

Tij eliminate legal anil iliss monopolies and privileges, laws which are 
above despicable customs and special privileges should be established and en¬ 
forced. Reformers and pub lie-spin ted people of rhe woild have presen ted laws 
and principles which provide freedom and participatory rights for all people 
They have concluded empirically and through experience that without 
democracy colled ivi.sm in its broad and true sense does not materialize and 
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grow. 

A no [her ambiguity chan ciLn be seen (and should be Jointed out here) it 
that Jaws, no matter bow well and comprehensively written, are not free from 
ihe iasm ol class distinctions. Suppose iliai lawmakers are able to free cbeLr 
minds of class prejudices and undertake to legislate jt?st uud comprehensive 
laws. It has been shown chat at the actual stage of composition and implemen¬ 
tation the laws will nor be free from class prejudice: rhe insane rive quest for 
privilege, inherent in human nature either consciously or unconsciously, would 
influence the content of laws. It may not be easy to dcrecl the taint of class 
privilege in the laws at first glance. However, [be taint of Hass privilege in them 
will gradually become apparent and. us in the past or in other ways, they will 
become die basis for other future social privileges, II we consider this truth and 
obvious reality with a broad view ami an open mind we have to acknowledge 
that the apologists are those who only heed iirid place their hopes in human 
thought arid intellect. Those who have opened their minds to sources beyond 
human intellect will have nn need to justify themselves ur become perplexed 

The proposition thai the sources of Islamic law are beyond human inrcilm 
has been discussed in detail Therefore, by their very nature they cannot be 
tainted by privilege. Furthermore, since they should, in practice, he based on 
faith and since its principles are farm and enduring, class deviation has no 
lasting effect on them and cannot turn these laws away from their principles 
Whatever deviations have occurred arc die result of adapting these principles to 
personal inclinations and whims. Ho deviations have influenced the printipal 
injunctions and law r s of Islam This poini becomes visible and dear when wc 
disregard the imitative practices of pseudo-Muslims and concentrate as much 
possible on the verses ol Qur'an, the principal injunctions of Islam and die 
practices of the founders ol [slum. Such a study reveals [bar no case of privileges 
(for one group over anothet) can be found in Islam. Ii is h;ud to believe that in 
the euviromem of a comprehensive Islamic society class privileges have or can 
become the center of gravity, liven if we disregard ihis significant truth of Islam 
and share the view?- of the contemporary collectivists in taking economics as the 
main sources of class distinctions, rhe conrlusion does [tot change: in an Islamic 
economic environment, as was discussed in dua.il, there is no opportunity (or 
the growth of privileged classes, 

MHilary classes, which in all tinier and places have enjoyed privileges and 
( lass distinctions, have no place in any special sense in an Islamic government 
and society, because fighting in defense of one’s territory is incumbent upon all 
Muslims who are able to do so Specialists in military affairs and leadership ale 
very few and far between in Islamic societies. They arc subject to Jaws and 
government but have no legal nr financial privileges. 

Religious classes have also enjoyed special privileges among all natrons. In¬ 
deed, they were able 10 grant privileges either within or beyond the boundaries 
of laws to other classes (e.g,, rulers, aristocrats, and the wealthy). Thtvv con- 
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stdered themselves ihc inheritors or tire possessor: of Divine power, and 
heavenly attributes, and exempt from ihe possibility of blame or error, and 
common kited this to the common people. Any objection to their behavior was 
considered heresy and apostasy, 'these people had such privileges in all 
religions and nations and were considered special ilass wlih privileges LltaL they 
Lonld pass on lo (heir descendants. The religions leaders {rohaniyum) in Islam, 
however, particularly, in sbi'i Islam, arc not a privileged class enjoying per¬ 
sonal, financial, and legal advantages. They have no claim to heavenly at¬ 
tributes and Divine power. The basic attributes of rohaniyum in Islam are only 
two tilings ‘edaiat [righteousness ], 1 and the power of ejtchad [independent 
reasoning]. Because of these two attributes, the Islamic clergy consider 
themselves subject to Islamic injunctions and teachings in the .same way as 
other Muslims or even more so. The same injunctions apply to everyone and no 
t Lass is exempt from them, Muslim masses should judge the Islamic religious 
leader {‘aiem-e kkmi) according to these two attributes. If someone dresses 
onesell in religious garb but lacks these attributes and ai t.s outside of the limits 
imposed by righteousness and piety,, be iJ considered by Muslims a usurper of 
the rights of the leaders of Islam and a plunderer of religion and the world. 
They consider his expulsion a necessity and S religious duty 

The three - lasses, the religious, military, and the wealthy, have more 
privileges and are more deeply rooted than other classes. Other classes stem 
I "mm ihcm and the rulers and the courtiers are either from among them or are 
tupporred by them Because Islamic principles and law's abolish class distinc¬ 
tions and prohibit their emergence, government and administration by a 
ipecial class has no plate or root m Islamic com muni tics. On the other hand, 
Islam has us own special injunctions and principles of government. According 
to cbe&e principles and injunctions, individuals and dynasties who, contrary to 
these principles and injunctions, have ruled Muslims as caliphates or oilier en¬ 
tities have been regarded as aggressors, usurpers, and unlawful- 1 hac is oite of 
the reasons these governments Were unstable and consiamly changing. 
Dynasties of the so-called Is lam it caliphs and rulers who ruled for a while 
preserved their positions by pretending to be religious, appealing to clan pre¬ 
judice or caking on racial coloration. The Lfmayyads, tor example, based their 
rule on Arab nationalism and religion, and the Abbassids considered 
themselves the just inheritors of the Caliphate and relied on Iranian tm- 
riu rial ism versus Arab nationalism The Ottomans relied nn furbish clan spirit 
,ind Islamic Caliphate. The Safavids relied on Sufism. Shi ism, and Iranian na¬ 
tional ism to hold nff the Ottoman Empire. These people, who were the most 
durable rulers and caliphs after the emergence of Islam, seared hundreds of 
rulers on their thrones throughout all the Islamic countries during the thirteen 
centuries alter the rule of ihc first caliphs (6$2-661 A,D.), Bui because they 
established their power on shaky ground they were toppled before they eveii 
consolidated their regimes. The lack of stability becomes quite clear when the 
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rule of Islamic governments nod caliphs and [heir successors arc compared with 
those oi non IsJamiL ones til nearby and bordering countries, such as India, 
China, Japan, Russia, and European and ocher Western court cries. Why rs it 
that Sultanates and governments of this type never rook root among Muslims 
while they lasted for many years among non-Muslims? Deacuse governments 
must either rely on public opinion or classes. In Islamic thinking and Muslim 
society there are no such iirm foundations. Even ii a government fooled people 
for a while by assuming a religions guise ics true face finally became visible. If 
they formed a class for iheii own protection it bad no social basis Among 
Muslims. Nationalistic and racial prejudices hold no sway anil are even con¬ 
demned in Islamic teachings. Privileged classes as well as govern, me tits derived 
from them have not had ihe roots, foundations, ami perpetuity in Islamic cn- 
vioi'firnentb chat they have had in ocher countries. The few lures of this reality 
< an be seen clearly when i Fuss situations in Islamic terrier tries are compared with 
those of ocher territories, arid when rhe situation in Islamic territories is com¬ 
pared before anti alter the influence of Islam 

The class system was set deep rooted and vigorous in Rome and Greece 
before the advent of Christianity thai even the great philosophers and 
reformers who arose to rectify social condition could not change Those tyran¬ 
nical and inhumane conditions. Most of i he reiormeis were rhemselves in¬ 
line need by those conditions and proposed then reform is I views within the 
framework of the existing class structure Class privileges were so strong during 
the Jung history of these areas that the common people and the lower classes 
were either officially slaves or, if m theory free, had m practice no autonomy or 
freedom in their own work, production, life, and, death, 

The uprising of His Holiness the Christ and his social class was directed 
against racial privileges among the Jews and the privilege of rulers and 
■aristocrats. After rhe spread oi Christ's message by his apostles and the .support 
of the oppressed and tormented people the bases and sanctuaries for class 
privileges and (heir structured framework were either weakened or completely 
fell apart. Rut because the roots of class privileges were not destroyed and 
Christianity did not transcend beyond preachings and call tofairh and because 
it did not contain specific and codified judicial injunctions, class privileges with 
the aid of the Church reemerged later in a more oppressive and hideous man¬ 
ner. Consequently, societies were constituted of three distinct classes: the 
aristocracy, the clergy, and the masses Within each class were other subclasses 
who had to be subordinate to the class above The clergy, the aristocracy, and 
the rulers generally had mutual cooperation and strong association, They saw 
their power as suprahumati and saw themselves as having divine authority over 
people's bodies, souls, and wealth. In the name uf Christ, they called ou the 
destitute and the poor to exercise patience in the face of oppression and pover¬ 
ty. They promised people rewards from God in exchange for their humility 
before the tyrants and tlje wealthy. 1: was as if they considered Christianity a 
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tool for gulling tbc people and amassing wealth and power for themselves and 
the rulers. In order to influence people and plunder their wealth, the clergy 
allied ihemselves with governments and the aristocracy. These groups sup¬ 
ported each othett ihe governments resorting to bayonets and laws and the 
clergy using religious deception. These tew who were lairbl'ul 10 the spirit of the 
teachings of Christianity and considered ii ihc sou tee of virtue and justice did 
not dare to speak out, ihosc who did were cither csiled, put into prison. or put 
ro death. 

The European anstoctacy consisted ol the wealthy, landlords, prances, and 
courtiers, Must of them were ignoble and inconsequential people who did 
nothing but plunder the I runs of labor of farmers and worker: through in¬ 
trigues’ they ruled idiotically and enjoyed unrestricted pleasures Racked by 
governments and laws, they ireaicd people anyway they desired Tf there was 
an uprising or resistance against rhe exploiters, they became vicious and 
vengeful and butchered so many people that wild animals looked noble in 
comparison with these beasts in human form. 

The social situation in Eastern con nin es was no better than (hat in the 
Western ones. The class system had been tooted (or ft thousand yeats in these 
territories. Privilege and class distances based on customs, natural conditions., 
and inheritance were so diverse in India, the land of wonders, chat rhe delinea¬ 
tion at their levels, characteristics, and vanities needs an independent branch of 
SOcmiogy Some sociologists have distinguished more than two thousand dii 
ferent, distinct, horizontal and vertical classes among Indians, each with its 
own way of life. chatactenstics 1 ethics, architecture, clothing, language or 
dialect. At the head of each vertical class, there were aristocrats, landowners, 
and princes who had special privileges. As one moved down the ladder 
privileges decreased. At the bottom of the ladder were the Untouchables who 
were more restricted than slaves. They had no right to have relations with out¬ 
siders of [heir own clast or to reside in the neighborhoods ol other classes or to 
use the it roads. Whoever made contact with them orate with them became tin- 
touchable]! Despite ihc social development which has occurred m India, and 
ail od contemporary libera tionist regimes, there still exists class coloration in 
that country, particularly in villages, to this day. Class .situations in various 
sum far forms constituted ebe social systems of China, Japan, and richer 
neighboring countries anil also m Russia before the Revolution, 

Iranian society before Islam was composed ot three classes: the clergy, i:lc: 
military, and the farmer. After the introduction of crafts the artisan dass was 
added. I he rulers and courtiers were above the class system and the clerks and 
scribes were air ached to them The privileges of each class belonged ro itself 
and lit offs pi ng, A class was never degraded or upgraded. The privileges- per- 
rained mostly to jobs and stums raihcr than wealth or property, OnJy the 
privileged oj the village headman and the landowners were (dated to property 
HutJ land, fhetefore, Ifiwcr classes such as merchants and artisans wert fie- 
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quently wealthier than the upper classes. The tune would come when due to 
budget deficits, the kings or military leaders atid the aristocracy would borrow 
money from the merchants and tradesmen. 

In the Arabian Peninsula, before Islam, class conditions and i.hc attendant 
privileges took a special form. Ihete was no system of government in the heart 
of the Arabian Peninsula of the type shai was common in that period. Iheie 
was no basis for land ownership and expanded capitalism. [ here were nomadic 
Arabs who had a tribal system and followed their sheikh (tribal leader) all 
around the desert. In cities with cultivated lands, such as. Yathrib (later 
Medina) and TV Li", ibe rulers and privileged classes were mostly landowners. In 
reality, Arab spiritual leadership and the privileges of its dire belonged to the 
residents of Mecca: and rhe guardians of the Kaaba oi whom the highest* 
tanking were the Quraysh loll owed by their de pendents and allies such as the 
tribes of Khaaa'a, Kanana, Thaqif, Hasharu and Bani 'Amir. Because of the 
special honors and privileges they had, they were all called Homs (meaning 
honored people with high and firm positions.) 'Die first privilege was prrma* 
ncm hereditary guardianship of the Kaaba. Later the guardianship of the 
Kaaba was expanded to include the custodianship of the key and the cover of 
the Kaaba, and the distribution of water and food became privileges -to well 
and were divided among the branches of 1 he Quraysh tribe Laicrihc leaders ip 
of i he military forces and ihc responsibility ol handling the a I (airs of peace and 
war were granted ro the Qurav.sh as well. During ihc rime of Qus&yy Ihn Kilab 
D-at al-Nadwa was established It was a place close to the Kaaba where the 
leaders and wise men oi the tribes gathered to discuss important mauent The 
directorship and membership of Dar al-Nadwa also were granted to the 
Quraysh and the Arab chiefs who became the sources of other privileges and 
secondary advantages. For instance, following the spread of idolatry, the idols 
of the Quraysh and those related to them had special rides, positions, status, 
figures, and fornlS. e. g- Ba'L, Habal. 'uaa, Lab and Manat These idols took 
the form of particular figures and were installed in and around ibe Kaaba. 
Other Arabs had neither the right to build similar idols nor could they pi are 
their idols inside or around the Kaaba. They bad to prostrate before the 
Qurayshi idols and worship them. The Quays his, however, did not worship 
other people's idols. They considered themselves superior ro their neighbors 
and companions. Other Arabs could not sit and ride in. ihc company During 
the pilgrimage season and the state of ritual purification within the holy 
precincts of the Kaaba (i.e., thrum)< Qurayshis were the only group who bad the 
right to entet their own home using the entrance door following rhe ceremony. 
Other Arabs had to get inside their home using fiiher the back door or thru ugh 
an underground runnel. (Most of the interpreters of Qur'an believe that this 
verse "It is nor right that ye go ro the house by the back thereof (as do the 
idolaters at certain seasons)” (II: IK 9), refers to this custom of the Quraysh.) 
The Quraysh separated themselves from other pilgrims and Arabs in ' Arafat 
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ind Mash ar. They would not camp or travel with other Arabs and did not 
travel with the common people. "1 he verse "Hasten onward from the place 
whence the multitude hastened! onward" (TT 199) is a command to the Arab 
aristocracy to join other pilgrims. 

Despite all the privileges ol (he Quraysh and other Arab aristocrats., class 
condition and distinctions in Arabia were not like those in other lands. The 
privileges of upper class Arabs ibai enabled them to rule over others and infr¬ 
inge upon people's lives and plunder their wealth did not stem from govern- 
mental and legal prerogatives or military wealth and power. The privileges of 
the Quraysh stemmed Iroin ihc guardianship ol the house ofGod, its defense, 
and hosting of pilgrims. Oilier Arab aristocrats and chiefs had the same 
customs.. Therefore, these privileges were relatively natural, acceptable, and 
respectable from, the viewpoint ol the majority ol Arabs. On the other hand, 
Si nee [he Arab relied on his sword And spear arid took refuge in the desert with 
bis tribe, the notion oi accepting tyranny had no place m his mind. He never 
submitted himself to slavery and subjugation as long as he lived. Consequent¬ 
ly, i he slaves ot rhis area were either homeless and destitute or people from 
Oi her areas. 

The Arahs did not know about science and civilizations ol neighboring 
areas. Natural conditions, open Janda, clear sky, and harsh living conditions, 
however, provided them with certain advantages and privileges. Protected by 
rhe desert. Arabs were immune to outside aggression, violations, and infiltra¬ 
tion. The occasional aggression of neighboring countries resulted in the ag¬ 
gressors' ow n defeat and withdrawal. The mobilization uf I on es and invasion 
by Abraha to destroy the city of Mecca and the Kaaba and lbs u non pec cod and 
exiraord inary defeat added to the respect lor the Kaaba and enhanced ihe 
prestige Ol the Arabs- Arabs bail natural intelligence and keen sense. They also 
cook lessons from nature They expressed their innate understanding clearly 
and thoroughly. Under the protect ton of the desert, the Arabs had prr.se rved 
iheii race, nationality, and herbage completely, clearly, and proudly. Not liv¬ 
ing under the pressure of any government or law. or classes, and relying on his 
own powei arid his tribe, lie was not iniimidaicd, overpowered, or dominated 
by any power. With privileges of this kind the Arab saw himself superiol to 
other nations, no matter how magnificent they were with choir art, science, and 
civilization. Tor the Arab in a desert where his vision was unrestricted in all 
directions, drinking the milk of camel and sheep, eating plants and the meat of 
animals, riding camels, and carrying Swords and spears were preferable over liv¬ 
ing in cities within closed walls and fortresses, and becoming subject to laws 
nrid rules of government. As a result the Arab saw him so II as beloved and 
11 risers as wretched; himself as free and others as slaves, by claiming to be Arab, 
who were known for their rhetoric, he was proud and he called Other nations, 
particularly [he Irani am, 'ujn m t which literally means tongue less and mine. 
Possessing these just or unjust privileges the Arab had su much pride and at- 
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rogance mar lie submitted to no laws or constraints and devoted himself to no 
science or art. Reformers and scholia is, like laws and regulations, had no place 
in the heart of the periirts liJ a either. If there emerged a relotmer or scholar in 
some remote area, he did not dare to speak his mintl. 

The commander of the faithful, Iman'AJi. peace be upon hint, rn his set' 
mon when he returned from the bade of Safleyn* presents such a dear picture 
of the jab&Uyat ft he Age eif Ignorance) that the reader can imagi ne himself 
among those people! At. the end of bis speech, after elaborating the principle? 
ot the pagan, society thai existed before Islamic society (winch also apply to to¬ 
day s society}, he describes it as a country where the learned have to keep their 
months light shut and where the Uneducated and ignoianrs rule" (Nabjut 
Baiagha. Sermon #4, p. ?). This phrase is a short and comprehensive cxplana- 
tron of the Condi ton ol the pre-Islamic pagans; a society where the learned ls a 
mol jam (bridled and muzzled) and the ignorant is a mokarram (honorable and 
dear} In the commander of the faichtut s sermons and words, the situation of 
the Arabs is made evident in various ways. They arc mostly descriptions and ex¬ 
planations ot the arrogance, conceit, and ignorance of the p re-Islamic Arabs! 
'Kith his ex [feme prejudice that he used to preserve hi? hereditary privileges 
and that unrulincss and arrogance which was in his blood, the Arab could not 
submit to any social, ethical, legal, and ideological system. 

Islam emerged to proclaim the message of umbid [the unity of God] 
among the ±A.rabs with all of (heir waywardness, prejudice, conceit, anti 
disorder, It came t.o convert the rebellious people and those who called the peo¬ 
ple into servitude and idolatry to Submit to God and His laws, ft came to help 
the disinherited and the slaves to rise up. It tame to destroy class distinctions 
and legal privileges. It came lu make everyone to return to his human essence 
which is that of God. "(We take our) color from Allah, and who is better than 
Allah at colouring" (11:131*), li came to make ihe religious taws of the Circa tor 
the dominani laws among ihe people and 10 eliminate the grounds for the 
growth of classes and privileges, Id such an environment and society the Qur'an 
dec! ared: 

O mankind! Loi We have created you male and female, and have made 
you nations and tribes that ye may know one another Lo! (he noblest of 
yuu, in the sight of Allah, is the best in conduct, Lo! Allah is Knowcr, 
Aware, 

(XLIX; ] 3) n 

I he assertion of divine unity. "There is no god but God," is the slogan 
acid banner of Islam, wbrch purifies souls of idolatry and the desire fnr 
privileges, joins human wisdom to the Absolute Power. Wisdom, and Justice, 
and drives idols and idolmakcrs in their various forms out of Lhe Islamic society. 
Islamic injunctions arc expounded for the same purpose and the declaration of 
wars "in the path of God'' is lo achieve this very arm. Islamic gatherings, from 
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the congregaclonal :ni4] Friday prayers to the hajj. exemplify the superiority of 
piety, the sovereignty of Clod and Mis laws, equality before religious laws, 
elimination of existing privileges, and the rejection of class oppression and its 
psychological and spiritual effects. 

On die day of the conquest of Mecca at which Islam gained total victory 
over polytheism, [Muhammad] the messenger of God, after a nulling honors 
and privileges in the House of God (Kaaha), concluded his first sermon with 
the following words: ■ , BLWal | fi Reware that you are the descendant of 
A d am w ho w a$ < rra rc d ou t of c lay. Bewa re c ha i 'the noblest of you, in t he sig 1 1 1 
of Allah. is the best in conduct (XL1X- lj), I'd the Arabs lineage and 
dependence on family do not bring piety. Lineage will rior bring noble stature 
to the one whose actions prevent him from elevating himself " 5 The Prophet 
re ire rated those same principles in the last year ul his prophethood and last 
pjJgt in=agi After every sentence lie em ounaged i he people m spread his word 
Among other things, he said'. 'The hunnrs and privileges of the Age of Ig¬ 
norance have been, eliminated, with the exception of one right, to distribute 
water during the pilgrimage and the custodianship of the Knab.t ' He also ad’ 
ded: 'The Arabs have no superiority over non-A tabs except with regard m pie¬ 
ty.'" 7 

After the victory at Mecca and the declaration of a general amnesty, ihc 
fust command of His Holiness was lo order Ralal, the black Abyssinian, in 
climb onto tire root of the Kaaba and give the call to prayer. Bulal, being a 
slave, black. Abyssinian, and nor^Arab. was considered ihemost worthless and 
unacceptable ol all people in the eyes of the Arabs and the Qu rays his! In the 
view of I he messenger of God, however, sente Bala l had perceived the truth 
sooner than a great many other Muslims and possessed faith and a record ot 
participation in the holy wars, he was snperiot. The Prophet elevated Bala I to 
rhe highest stature, 'the roof of Mecca.'' and delegated the cask of proclaiming 
ihc most precious call lot congregation ( the szsn) to him' 

Ihc swords of Muslim crusaders shone over the heads of the Qurctysh and 
i be earth ire mb led beneath their leer The dust of defeat had sen ted on then 
astonished fares when suddenly the sound ot Bilal calling, "God is great, 
a reuse I tom the roof of the Kaaba. Ihe amazed Qurayshns who had lost rheir 
privileges and idols, now saw ihc Abyssinian Bala I on the roof of the Kaaba and 
heard the call to prayer over iheir In ads! Their breath was so taken away and 
there was so much anger and sorrow accumulated and trapped in rheir hearts 
dim i hey did noi dan in say a word. A few ot the sad and defeated Qu rays hi 
nobles and rheir allies ginhered in a corner, put then heads together and con 
soled one another in whispers TTiey spoke softly in short sememes which show¬ 
ed rheir pain and discomfort ' A tab ibn Asid said: '" Thank God tor taking my 
father away so he could not see such -i day!" Hanh ibn Hlsham said. "Gould 
not Muhammad find any other musttin titan this crow? 1 ' Sohit ibn Amrssid 
"God will a I tel whatever He wishes. "Abu Sufyyan sate! "1 say nothing because 
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1 am afraid chat the Creator of the heavens may inform him [Muhammad]/' u 

After the victory at Mecca, the establishment of Islam, the defeat of 
polytheism and idolatry in the Arabian Peninsula and the defeat of the 
privilege-seeking classes, all privileges of the Age of Ignorance were eliminated. 
One privilege, thai of piety, remained The verse '‘The noblest of you, in the 
Sight oi Allah is the most pious' (XLIXiO) pointed to piety as the source of 
faith, spiritual will and worthiness, l.c., adherence to the truth, commit mem 
to Islam and participation in the crusades* and life anil property ex.pen.dtd for 
their advancement. Conscquenily, ihe Mohajerin had superiority over the An¬ 
sar and the Ansar over others. (None of the marks of Superiority, however, 
resulted in any financial or legal privileges.) Important positions and military 
leadership were given to those who had more piety and worthiness, ‘Lsama «bn 
Zayd, lor example, who was young and the son of a freed slave, gave orders to 
the leaders of the Ansar, Mohajerin and Quraysh. and to older men. 

In that Islamic community, the central gathering place was the mosque 
The concluding and contracting of affairs, consul tat ion. mobilization of forces, 
designating leaders, deciding on strategies, legal and military training, and 
teaching of injunctions all Eook place iit tine mosque. 1'hcy would sli nn the 
floor in 3 circle; there was no lower or higher scat. New aimers or represen¬ 
tatives of other tribes and nations could not distinguish r.hc messenger of God 
from the others since he had nn special clothing or scat! Wealth was- distributed 
equally. All houses, looked alike, ihe Mohajerin and ihe Ansar concluded a 
pact of brotherhood. Each Muslim was responsible for implementing the in¬ 
junctions and regulations. Based on the injunction "enjoining the good ami 
prohibiting the evil/' which is one of ihe most important duties incumbent 
upon a Muslim, all Muslims were responsible for one another’s actions. The 
gen pea I responsibility for acrions and implementation of injunctions, which is 
the acceptance of "enjoining the good and prohibiting rbe evil," makes it in 
culdbent upon Muslims to know and distinguish good from evil and imper¬ 
missible acts. Each Muslim has the right, indeed the duty, to intervene in 
public affairs and to discern whatever is in the best ini crest uf the people and io 
speak out. and express an opinion and to prevent deviation and sin, even ii the 
sinner and deviant is a ruler or rhe caliph, This public participation and respon¬ 
sibility is the secret of the superiority of Islamic society And community: 

Ye arc the best community that hath been raised up for mankind. Ye en¬ 
join right conduct and forbid indecency' and ye believe in Allah, 

(HI: 110) 

And there may spring from you a nation who invite to goodness, and en¬ 
join right conduct and forbids indecency, Such arc they who are suc¬ 
cessful. 11 

(Til: 104) 

Those Muslims who had received faith in then hearts and cleansed their 
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spirits and minds of all forms of paganism constantly strove to eliminate pre¬ 
judice arid privileges from the minds of ocher Muslims. They worried ahum a 
return ro pride and prejudice 

In chat Islamic community, following die conquest of Mecca, the newly 
converted Muslims who were- si ill contaminated with polytheism arid pte- 
Jslimic influences, were deprived of ihe rig]it to hold social offices. This was 
done to block the growth of pagan polytheism anti privileges under the guise of 
Islam. The most respected Prophet constantly worried about the possibility that 
ihc Q u raysh and the TJmayyads might tyke Muslims back to the days uf 
paganism in the name of Islam and recover lhcir Losi privileges or that the 
Arabs might seek privileges and ssaius when they went to other lands in the 
name of helping the prophecy and spreading the power of Islam. As a result, 
periodically during Ivis prophethood. while expounding the principles of pro¬ 
phecy at latge assemblies (such as die conquest of Mecca, the Iasi pilgrimage, 
the gathering at Kbeyf Mosque, and before bis death) His Holiness discussed 
equality before the.Jaw, lsluitric solidarity, elimination of racial and tribal 
privileges, superiority based cm piety, and understanding Islamic irarhings and 
implementing them in various ways Here ate some examples of Ids sayings: 

1 'Arabs have no supenorty over non-Arabs except m piety,'' 11 - . . you arc 
ihc descendant of Adam and Adam was treated of day 

' 'The believers are brothers They are equal and even ihc lowest of the low 
must try to implement hi? dtitles 

Before his death the Prophet willed - 'for fhe I ear or Godt For Lhc fear of 
God! Do not seek in violate God's commands concerning llis domain and His 
staves " He then recited ihc following verse: ''As for that Abode of the 
Hereafter We assign it unto those who see k hol oppression in the earth, nor yet 
rorruption The sequel is for those who ward off (evil).'' fXXVlIl: £G). 

Following ihe death of ihc respected Prophet, peace he upon him, and the 
i risis of mu l cssion. the rejected Leader? of the Qumyshand oilier Arabs tried to 
use the crisis to reinstate class power and privileges prevalent in rhe Age of Ig¬ 
norance I he commander of rhe faithful. 'Ali r peace be upon him, who was 
I he supreme example of Islamic training and u neon ram inated by polytheism 
and ftai of paganism, although he was Jiving in seclusion, kepi a vigil at all 
times su that pagan privileges would noi rcemerge Abu Sul yan, the chief ot 
tlie Umayyad, whose heart was contaminated with polytheism and paganism 
but who was outwardly a Muslim, imagined that he saw an opportunity to tike 
the- Muslims back in time and reinstate ihe last ascendency of the Qu raysh. In 
that end he came with Abbas, who was himself one of ihc prominent chiefs of 
the ban: Hashim tribe, into the presence of the uimmander oE the Imihful 
(peace he upon him) and extended 11n Jr hands to swear their allegiance in him 
Abu Sulyan said 1 0! Why are you fitting down doing nothing. II you wish. I 
will mobilise infantry and cavalry forces " Angered by this suggestion, E-Eis 
Holiness stood up and said - 'G people! When you see revolt ^nd anarchy rag- 
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mg like storms try 1,0 find 3 way out to escape their injurious effects. Avoid the 
ways of hatred and malice, a nil do not let a superiority complex drive you 
toward class war. 1 ' {Nahjul Rakgha , Sermon #9. p. LO). These words disap¬ 
pointed Abu Sufyyajj and put him in his place. 

Fora while at the beginning of the rule of the first caliphs, there existed no 
financial, legal, or class privileges. Positions were given to men of piety, faiib, 
and insight, Public wealih was distributed equally. Penal injunctions against 
criminals wete enforced equally regardless of family background.' 1 Bui ai the 
time of the second cdiph [TJmar, A. O.) Arab privileges and habits 

reappeared under the caliph and hb supporters. They became increasingly con¬ 
temptuous of the new non-A rah Muslims and reduced their social and property 
rights. Ii was not long before ihe second caliph granted the Mohajcrin, who 
were mostly Meccan and Qu rays his, more financial privi leges than the others. 
He appointed Tazid Lbn Abu Sufyan and after the latier’s death. Mu'awiya ibn 
Sufyan, to governorship of Trans-Jordan Although these people were unaccep¬ 
table to Islam and the Muslims, these ominous appointments helped the power 
socking and ignorant Umayyads to consolidate ihek position in Trans-Jordan, 
lar away from rbc center of Islam. They distorted the true essence of Islam. 
During the caliphate of 'L’thman (64S-656 A.D.) the Umayyads and their 
allies, the Qurayshis (with the exception of Rani Has him), and other friends, 
through deception, conspiracy, and the sword, dominated the life and wealth 
of Muslims throughout the Islamic countries. With the help of Marwan ibn 
Hakam in Hijaz and, Mu'awiya in Trans-Jordan, 'LJthrmn monopolized wealth 
and positions on behalf of ihe rejected and reactionary Umayyads. 

The government of the commander ol the faithful, Iman ‘All, peace be 
upon him, emerged from the bloody revolutions of the people of Medina, 
Kufa, and Egypt. Tn solidarity with the deprived and suffering people, who 
were firm believers in the print j pics of Islam, the Imam's government was suc¬ 
cessful in eliminating the reactionary character of the pagan system anti 
establishing Islamic social justice. It was only for accepting t his heavy respon¬ 
sibility that His Holiness accepted the ruletshtp This is what he said in his ser¬ 
mon known as Sbiqsbaqd liter delineating the deviations and various aspects of 
the previous governments - 

I swear by the Creator of this universe that had they not sworn uncondi¬ 
tional allegiance to me; had they not shown unbounded thankfulness in 
my accepting their mlership; had not the presence of helpers and sup¬ 
porters made it incumbent upon me to defend the faith; had God 
Almighty nnt taken a promise from the learned doctors of theology input 
a check upon the luxurious and vicious lives of oppressors and tyrants as 
well as to try to reduce the pangs of poverty and starvation of the oppress¬ 
ed and the downtrodden; and had lie not made ii Encumbent upon them 
to win back the usurped righto of the weak from rhe mighty and power- 
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fed, 1 would even now have left the rulership of this state and would have- 
allowed it to sink, into anarchy and chaos as I did during the early days . . 

(Nabjnl Balagha, Sermon#?, p, 10) 

And in a sermon at the beginning of his caliphate he prefaced the program of 
Ins revolutionary regime with this sentence: "1 hold myself responsible for what 
1 say " Then after a few sentences, he continued: 

Beware that you are being spiritually tried at Lhis hour and you will find 
hardships, perils, and calamities reappearing in the same forms as befell 
you at the time when Cod first ordered our Holy prophet (may peace of 
God be upon him and his descendants) to deliver His Message and to pro¬ 
posal e Islam. 

1 swear by Him who appointed Muhammad (may the peace of God 
be upon him and his descendant) as His Messenger and as an apostle 
worthy of His trusi ihai the existing order and form of your society will he 
subjected to saianical destruction; its major parts will be violently 
disturbed and its various sections will be mixed up, till the lowest and the 
meanest amongst you will find themselves in lofty places, and the ex¬ 
alted, those who from ihc lime of the rise of Islam were very advanced in 
the service of religion, will find themselves humiliated and persecuted, 
and those hypocrites who [hen had been lagging behind and waiting fur 
favorable opportunities will be raised io proud rants." 

(Nub jut Bdlagha , Sermon #20, p. 16), 

These are excerpts of his Holiness' sermon delivered yt the beginning of his 
caliphate which are all proclamations of revolution and the changing of the 
previous situation. 

In the lltst days of his rule, on the basis of revolutionary Islamic principles 
and to destroy the anii-I.slamic system forever, he removed ihc governors and 
officials of the previous regime from rheir positions He confiscated their 
wealrh and turned it over to the public treasury. In answering those who were 
worried ahour rbe consequences of his practices he said. 

By God, if 1 had found that public money had been squandered 
even in celebrating marriages and in purchasing slave girls I would have 
iakrn rhern back and would have handed them over eo the country, 
heiause functions and responsibilities of justice and cquLty afe far- 
reaching ami far extending. One who does not boldly act according to the 
dictates of Justice and fair play will feet very nervous in facing tyranny and 
oppression. 

[Nab}vl Btfhgbj, Sermon # 19> p. 16). 

When a privilege-seeker objected, asking why he would distribute public 
wealth to Arabs and non-Arab equally, he answered: 

Do you want me to seek your help by oppressing and tyrannising die 
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people over whom I am appointed (by God) to rule. By God, this will not 
happen so long as 3 continue to Jive in eh is world and so long as chc stars 
move under mutual gravitation. 1 can never abuse rhe power vested in me 
nor can J be cruel toward human beings. Had it all been my personal pro¬ 
perty I would have distributed it equally amongst the needy And poor. 

Bui it (the national wealth) is the property of God (encrusted to human 
care), 

{Nabjul Ralagba t Sermon #129, p- 96} 

When it was reported to Imam ‘Ali that one of the governors oi Iran had 
distributed the public wealth (fdj !') among Muslims and Fighters unequally and 
had preferred his relatives and the Arabs to the Iranians, he sent the governor a 
threatening and reproachful letter. He ended his leucr with the following: 

Remember that all the Muslims who are there or here have equal 
share in ibis wraith. Believing and acting on this principle ihcy come co 
me for their .share and receiving it from me they return to their places. "-' 

(iVs hjul Baktghn., Letter #4 5-, p, 241) 

In another letter full of reproach and threats to one of the governors who 
had embezzled the public wealth he wrote’ 

1 swear by God that even if ii was Hassan and Hussain who had behaved 
the way you have behaved 1 would not have shown indulgence to ill cm; 
they could not have received any favor or consideration from me. 1 would 
have taken this money back from ibcm, and would have undone the 
harm done by them. 

(Nahjttl Bategfttt, fetter # 41 r p 240). 

He wrote to the governor of Hulwan (a province of Lars): 

After praise of God and homage to the Holy Prophet (A.S.) let it be 
known to you ihat if a ruler develops different inclinations and shows 
favoritism over whom he rules then his treatment will not be on the basis 
of equity and HTipflrrialicv. And this will not allow him to be just and (ait 
to all But so far AS equity and justice arc concerned . your treatment of all 
should be fair and u npreju diced - 

{Nsbjul Bzlagha. Letter# y), p. 26 1 ) 

His Holiness never took for himself from the public treasury more than die 
share of an ordinary person. And quite ofi.cn he would open the public treasury 
and distribute all 1c contents among the needy. Then he would sweep its floor 
and return home empty handed! He would not accept any more formaliT.y and 
respect chan that extended to an ordinary Muslim. When going co Stifle y« with 
ninety-thousand heroic Iraqi soldiers, he encountered village headmen and lan¬ 
downers who dismounted before him in a city [Anbar] on the border oi Iran 
and stood with their hands on their chests. He asked: "Wbar arc you doing? 1 ' 
They answered. "This is our custom for showing respect to .rulers." He said- 
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"By God by this action you do no good whatsoever to your mlcrs; you tire 
yourself in t his world and bring troubles upon yourselves in the next/' (Nubjul 
Bafeg&fi, .Sayings #37, p. 376) 

! lie revolutionary practices and justice of His Holiness Forced the plunderers 
and privilege'seekers of die previous regimes to unite under the Umayyad 
leadership First Talha and Zuhryr. who did nut gain what they were after, 
travelled to Mecca by mg hi and gained the support of the mother of i h i* 
faithful 'Ayesha They deceived some people from H ii o ^ and Basra and started 
the battle or Jamal only to get themselves and thousands oi others killed. Then 
Mu'awiya raised the banner of opposition and obstinancy, assembled all rhe 
deposed governors and plunderers ami privilege-seekers from all over under his 
flag, and launched ihc terrifying war of Saftcyn. Later a group of outwardly 
faithful bui empty-headed people formed the Kharcjicc party, persuaded by 
these plunderers. This party siirred up another storm inside the country ai rhe 
cemei oi His Holiness' caliphate. 

Amidst these storms rhis godly captain kepi his eyes on the distant shore 
and his hand on rhe rudder in order to guide the ship of justice and truth, 
which bore die banner of Islarnii unity, through the storms to save Ir from 
destruction. Although the captain wus sacrificed and the ship did nm reach ihc 
shore or drop anchor, it wus not Sunk nor did d stop After Ids death, Sii.s on- 
ahed children arid followers who knew Ins aims, bis way. and his methods, sav¬ 
ed rhe i:hip and moved ii forward. Eastern or Western men who rose to save 
God's people from tyranny, aggression, oppression by privilege-seeking classes, 
and reestablish justice and equality knowingly or unknowingly, had the same 
goal, path and method 

T Lie drsuni i grcaincss of the storm weathering hero of Islam (‘All) lies in 
that, thirteen-and-a-ball centuries ago in an unfavorable climate of public opi¬ 
nion and in an atmosphere of violent opposition, he could launch the vessel of 
justice and salvation which Islam bad built. He cleared the j>arh for Islamic ac¬ 
complishment and leadership and displayed Such a mcGel o i a juju and equal 
soeicry juJed by iruib that, though it was limited, its attain mem had not even 
been imagined by the greai philosophers and reformers To this date, after ccn- 
iuties ul human progress and rising population, such a proven model has nor 
materialised in any country. 


ON THE DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

l’hc pioneer of human righi^ [Tamm 'ASi| established justice and human 
rights when die whole world was dominated by the darkness anil tyranny of 
classes and oppressive despot. With the exception of beacons oi a lew Greek 
and Roman sages, the West descended into darkness during the Middle Ages, 
In the Eatier pair of rbe Middle Ages intellectual, reformist sparks from die 
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minds of benevolent thinkers from, every corner of Western society enlightened 
minds that ultimately led to revolution As the result of a bloody revolution, the 
old system and the social fabric of the previous regime in France was destroyed; 
the Bastille fell and the people were victorious. The privileged classes and the 
aristocracy lost [heir privileges, After that the National Assembly was establish¬ 
ed. and on August 37, 1789 r the general rights of the people were issued in the 
iorm. of the Declaration of the Rig hi.!, of Manaftd Citizens. 1 hose who issued this 
declaration were the heirs of ideas of reformers and philosophers of former cen¬ 
turies, people such as Montesquieu [H689-175^], Vnltair [1694-17:K], and 
Rousseau 11712-1778] Their principles, which later were incorporated into the 
Dcclaration. had been growing and were cultivated in the minds of reformist 
men of imth during centuries of hardship and suffering, They had been 
elaborated in various ways in. books and rn poetry and passed on ro future 
generations until ihey manifested Themselves as seventeen principles ol human 
rights. 

I is basic message is the recognition of the freedom of all people within the 
boundaries of social welfare anti equality Corollaries no this principle arc the 
following rhrcc: 1) AH people are born free and, hence, have equal rights; 2) 
everyone possesses freedom of thought and expression; 3) the people have the 
right and freedom to administer the affairs of society. These principles became 
the source of ihc seventeen arth les, w hich later became the basis of the Univer¬ 
sal Declaration of Human Rights which granted individual freedom limited by 
the interest of others and the community. This Declaration, which was publish¬ 
ed in the West after the [French] Revolution, became the source of changes and 
a new way of life tn the world. Parliamentary and consultative governments 
were formed on ihc basis of ebb Decoration . Various charters and Jaws for 
securing human rights were compiled and enacted All these developments, 
however, cannoi be credited to the D^ckmtion. alone. The DvckiftHhn was only 
a document which served as a justification for nations which were already in the 
midst of change and social and intellectual revolution which was by virtue of 
human progress, If a nation is not morally and intellectually developed arid 
does not have a sense of social responsibility for the rights of inilividuals and 
groups, what power does this Declaration or others like it have? 

Soon alter the [french] Revolution and the publication of this Declaration) 
class privilege reemerged. Ill France and in most of irntope absolute power 
became concern rated in the hands of Napoleon. Another problem with 
understanding the Decimation- of th$ Rights of MantwdCithern which comes in 
mind is Article VL according to which ,J law is (he expression of the general 
will. All eidicrts have the rig hi to cake part in person or by ihcur representative 
in its formation,' 51 * The following questions come to mind concerning this 
principle: Does the article mean the generaE will of one nation or ail nations? If 
it means the true will of all nations, how tan they, with their diverse intellec¬ 
tual and moral beliefs and customs, have a common perception of realities and 
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the laws? And if ibe term ' 'public will” refers to the Legidalive will of one na¬ 
tion (such ns France) this declaration cannor be regarded as a universal declara¬ 
tion. Even supposing that a nation has a will, the unification of this will in 
trnns of details and overall strutr.urc of laws, and ihe perception oi thai will is 
very difficult, if not impossible. 

In short, would the laws conform io ariuyl interest or would they he Used 
on die will ol the public? If we consider law as something comparable to a 
physician's prescription for loot! and medicine co perserve public health or co 
cure social and spiritual HE, can it be said [he physician must base his prescrip¬ 
tion (Ml die desires rather than the needs of the patient? Albert Mailer States; 
"The af ok mentioned scholars and scientists fof whom die founders of the 
De-duration of the Rights of lAan jmi Citizens were followers) believed that man 
must constam Ly eonfornt his actions co the Jaws and rules of ihe intellect, which 
are independent of time and space, and he should comply with whatever is en¬ 
dorsed by wisdom ."’ 4 Does nor ibis proposition contradict Article VI which 
states that law is die expression of the general will of all d likens? 

The second part ol Article VI states: "All citizens being equal in its eyes 
arc equally admissible ro all public digniiies. offices and employments, accor¬ 
ding to theij capacity, and with no orber distinction than chat of then virtues 
and raJents." ,1R This pan resembles rbc vetse "... the noblest uf you in the 
.sight of God is the best iri conduct" (XLTX: 13) and is the basis of the tad I l!i ca¬ 
non of privileges At die same time, u is apparent that the law must be above 
class thinking and individual or cl ass desires. (The basis oE hws and i be ncccssi- 
ry for them to be above l I asses were discussed earlier). Furthermore, .since the 
general will is Unlimited freedom can tr be the basis tot laws designed in limit 
freedom? 

A more important difficulty lies with trying to justify Article XVII. This 
article states; ' Property being an inviolable snd sacred right, no one may be 
deprived oi is opt for an obvious require mem of public necessity, certified 
by law. arid then on condition nt a just compensation in advance " lft En this af- 
iiclc the right of ownership is Lonsidcred honorable anti sacred buries limits arc 
nor defined, incases of public necessity, the limits and characteristics of which 
arc also vague, this right can be taken from someone d reparations are made 
AJ though rhis Declara/iun was intended to destroy privileges and in establish 
equal rights and freedom, the unlimited tig hi to ownership w|deb ibe Jaws 
codified became ibo most effective, if not the only, basis for class privilege. 

I his, consequently noli maced opportunity was open to i he cap ita list class A? 
tins class formed and gained power, it dominated the government. A good ex¬ 
ample of this is the entire; Western world and industrialized countries where, 
despite revolutions and decoration, of human rights, the capitalists have replac¬ 
ed the landlords They have taken over ihe laws and die ecru its of power and 
become sovereign. 17 Later, colonialism darkened the world horizons and 
deprived people in every comer of the world of their right to freedom in all its 
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forms. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Tights adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on December 10, 1948, is also an expanded 
and more derailed vemon of the Dsckration of the Rights oj Af an and Lit uem:.. 
This new declaration, proclaimed with thousands of toud, earsplitting words of 
propaganda and praise, recognized human righi.s only on paper. hat is cven 
.funnier is that the signaiorics and authors of this document were the represen¬ 
tatives of countries who were most blatantly depriving people of their tights. 
Their armies and patrols, under the banner of freedom, silenced one for justice 
and freedom with fire and bombs wherever they arose. Ibis was ihc practical 
result of the Universal Declaration and the Charter of the United Nations, the 
results of centimes cri struggle, millions of lives lost, and filtration with die 
ideas of intellectuals. 

The scientific and practical principles of socialists ind communists have 
neither eliminated privileges and classes, nor have they established jus me and 
general freedom. What is happening is that they have demolished or are 
demolishing private property and nationalizing natural resouices and the 
wealth of petty and major capitalists, but to the same extent that they have 
eliminated these things, they have also aided the growth of bureaucratic and 
military L.:lasscs and governmental capitalism whose privilege? and authority far 
exceed those of the capitalist bourgeoisie With nation? coming closer togeihcr 
and with contact at every level between die deprived the the exploited of the 
world and the emergence of new classes, the struggle has moved beyond die 
polarization between the proletariat and the private secror capitalists/* in Fact, 
the proletariat, in comparison to other classes that struggle against colonialism 
and subjugation, are a minority. II we consider the proletariat as the sou tec of 
evolution and change, lls ultimate achievement will he the elimination of 
classes. Bur can it perform the miracle of preventing the emergence of a new 
class of which it will itself be a parti' The answer, in practice, is negative because 
the elimination ol classes is possible only under the umbrella of general human 
laws. Laws of this type are not the consequence ol class struggle, rather they 
must iank above class environment or any other type of environment 


THE MOTIVATION FOR HUMAN STRUGGLE 

Observation of innate human characteristics and instincts and investiga¬ 
tion of struggles and crusades will show that the roots of htiEinin unmsr and 
struggle, throughout history, have not been fuse hunger and material poverty. 
One can assert that the most effective motivation for .struggle has been possess¬ 
ed by individuals and classes which have no intellectual and spiritual ability of 
any kind, but which enjoy every kind of material and legal right denied to 
others. A human being may accept hunger and deprivation, ignore material 
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enjoyment, and sm fifire his life in order not to submit ru humiliation and con¬ 
tempt. ('.lass privileges enjoyed by a united minority are an insult to the majori- 
n of God's people. This is intolerable to people for whom humiliation lus not 
become second nature Therefore, merely l hailing the ciass system, providing 
people with sustenance oi making production and distribution equstable, will 
nor .secure public approval. The ultimate asm of social struggle is to nullify all 
privileges and to establish equal rights, A deviation from i his aim oi limiting it 
to class struggle either postpones or renders impossible the hash aim; class 
struggle does not destroy classes. 

If a people are quiet as a result of their victory over classes, over their 
weakness, interna dona! colonialism, nr domestic upheaval, it should noi be 
taken as a sign of contentment or acceptance of the impositions and privileges 
uf newly arisen classes, When international colonialism subsides, the world cn 
virontneni settles down, and the people awaken, their struggle to eliminate 
classes and privileges will continue and be inevitable. Only just laws which 
apply to all and are above class, carry the power of enforcement, have the 
public s confidence, and encourage growth of Individuals, can establish a jusi 
and equitable environ menu make every otic content and happy, and move for¬ 
ward toward perfection and Eietdorll, Declarations made with much fanfare 
and codification of emptv laws which create classes and lead to revolution do 
not establish equality and liberty in their true and human sense—as 
understood by insightful mmds- 

To think and to see correctly one must consider social phenomena and 
do vclopmenM from a sensory point of view, because social fauors and cir¬ 
cumstances are undoubtedly manifestations and reflections of innate 
characteristics and the senses. No doubt the senses and the spirit ate influenced 
by external environment. If wc recognize social and economic conditions in this 
way we will be able lo identify real conditions better and find ways to cure 
t hem. But if wc see the c n v i ron me n i a nd every tb i tig else e ntirtl f as the result of 
environmental conditions and the economy we have both strayed from realities 
Slid permanently deprived ourselves of the possibility of finding solutions to 
our deviations and ills, 

Class conditions, Like other situations, is the result of human power and 
dr sues which are themselves affected to a certain extern by external factors. 
Self-interest and the struggle tor dominance are the main causes of the 
emergence of privileged classes 11 environmental factors and prevailing prin¬ 
ciples prepare the way foi 'he emergence of this human habit and rebellion 
against limbs and laws, gradually rebellion against and infringement upon 
other people's rights become a deeply rooted and firmly established habit of 
this class. Moreover, alienation and subjugation among the oppressed classes 
become so established over rime ibai ihc true spirit of freedom and human in¬ 
dependence desert ibcrn tb such an extern thai these classes regard their own 
subjugation and submissive ness and the power and authority of the ruling class 
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as natural truihs. As ibeir sense of natural and inherent rights diminishes, and 
the it' impotence and non-resistance against rhe ruling and privileged classes 
grow, the natural rights of such people are taken away from them one by one 
LLiuiJ they all fall into slavery attfl are bartered and sold like commodities nod 
livestock, Jn fact, as slaves their rights arc less than those of commodities sauce 
i hey arc denied the right to give birth, reproduce, cat. and sleep. They are tor¬ 
tured and killed without reason, for vengeance, liven animals are noi treated 
like them. 

Tn view of flits obvious fact chat neeth no reason and proof, we again con¬ 
clude that the Jet Urai ion of human rights, codificalion of laws, and outward 
changes in society do not secure justice, equality and freedom which are the 
natural, in here m ilcsire of human beings Taws, governing principles, find pro¬ 
per and enlightened education and training ate necessary. 1 his is the method 
employed by Islam .'\s its dawn, Islam broke all class ties, eliminated servitude 
of men by men. and destroyed or weakened rhe toots ol slavery. 

For those who lack a profound view of current affairs, and especially chose 
whose cars and eyes have been Idled ami stupefied by western propaganda; 
these claims are difficult to believe or repeat. These weststruck igbarbzadek) 
and shallow people read in Western books and publications and imitators of 
rhe West that the origins of the emancipation of slaves can hr lurinod in the 
French Revolution, die Declaration of the Rights of Man and Cithern % Abraham 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation, etc, Moveqver, in view of the common 
practice of slavery among Muslims since the dawn of Islam, and discussions 
about 'abd [slave] and um-mat [torn na unity | in books on Islamic jurisprudence 
these people definitely conclude that Islam recognizes slavery while others re¬ 
ject it. 

If these gentlemen examine the roots and origins nf slavery or class conflict 
they will understand ihar. slavery or class conflict are not things that can. be 
destroyed by prot tarnations and declarations OJ' imposit ion of Jaws for all places, 
conditions, and <.ireuinstances. As was said earlier, rhe main cause of these 
changes is a continuum w r hich has its toots in the thoughts and minds of the 
different classes, Even if wc regard it as being grounded in historical or 
economy factors again we conclude that the existing conditions and fat tots 
must change. Bearing this in mind we now return to the declarations and pro- 
da rn.fi lions, 

There is no mention of the abrogation of slavery in the Deciawtifirr of tbs 
Rights of Alan an d Citizens adopted after the French -Revolution. YeS, slavery 
was formally abrogated in some industrialized countries by special laws after 
the I ndustrial Revolution. The real reason cannot he rhe awakening of compas¬ 
sion and sense of service to human kind, because the Industrial Revolution 
destroyed land-ownership and replaced it with capitalism. This economu system 
needs workers and technicians more than anything else. Following these 
developments it became more expensive and more dangerous for landlords to 
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keep slaves and workers Tim profit from working in li lactory was considerably 
mure chin that which accrued ['mm a.slave, and was less (rouble. More itnpor- 
tanr chan this was ihc opening of ways to exploit and colonize nations, by 
which tin' human and natural resources of rhe native people could be exploited 
by bending a few' political and military groups and bribing a few natives.With 
this kmd oil vast slave-taking when they could subdue nations and take over 
their wealth, existence, and resources, w hat use had they lot traditional slavery? 
(Jt is analogous to the practices in the villages. When cbe landlords acquired 
trucks, and broad highways to their villages were constructed, ihey sec their 
donkeys and mules ftee to graze oia their own. Could such freeing of ihe 
animals be taken as the landlord's kindness and benevolence’) This is the main 
reason for freeing the slaves diet the Industrial Revolution and before chat the 
uprising of the slaves and iheir potential for harassing landlords. made it dif¬ 
ficult and expensive to manage and tare lor the slaves. Es this kind of liberation 
a burden for humanity, and can it be seen as a defense of freedom? If this is 
pro liberationism and humanitarian ism, what does one call the massacre o( 
men, women, and < hildrcn and ruining of cities and villages in Africa and Asia 
by these "magnanimous and philanthropic 1 ' individuals? What were the peo¬ 
ple's crimes? Had they committed any crime other than wanting to live In their 
own countries and homes freely and independently? 

The Emancipation Proclamation by Lincoln in 1863 initially was resisted 
by slave owners, slave traders, and defenders ol racial privileges. Leading to 
bloody war. Lincoln ultimately gave his life. With all due respect to him and to 
bis philanthropic act, what was the result? Slave trading was prohibited in the 
United States. and many of the slaves whose minds were not ready lor freedom 
and could not support themselves, after being treed, asked to return to slavery. 
Despite all these difficulties the buying and selling ot human beings was 
abolished [in the United 5races]. 

Since slavery men nr that human beings became subject to being bough i 
and sold, dealing in human beings was prohibited. Bui if slavery 1 was condemn¬ 
ed because ii trampled human righi^, one should note dial the trading of 
human beings is only one of the trampled rights. Are the rights to life, proper¬ 
ty. choice ot a profession and a mare, housing, education, a defense attorney, 
elect representatives, and serve in government offices any less important thin a 
human being's possession of his physical body? Tf a human being were asked co 
choose between owning his own body together with the all these rights or own¬ 
ing his body without these lights, which one would he choose? It is now slmosr 
a ecnrun r since the Emancipation Proclamation was made in the United States. 
and ycr blacks have no righes in the advanced and civilized land of America 
Their only sin is that ihc color of their skins is black. 35 A slave or servant lives in 
bis mailer's house without responsibility; and lie can marry and his life is 
secured He is fleet lhan someone who is free in theory but since his color is 
black he can be torn to pieces with knives and pokers before the eyes of ihc 
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police and in the land of rhe rule of law if be should sn much as walk down a 
srrect in a white neighborhood. The wests truck people probably consider this a 
necessity of civilization and of freedom!! 

Following in Lincoln's footsteps, the laic President Kennedy also wanted 
to in trod nee a bill in Congress that would guarantee the lives and rights of 
blacks. He also lost his life for it- but would ibe enactment ot this law 
guarantee its enforcement!' No one should duubl the good intentions n1 these 
liberators. With all the power and popular support that these leaders had. did 
they think, plan, and act with complete freedom without being influenced by 
Special interest groups, capita lists, and carte Is ? 

Considering that simultaneously with freeing the slaves, the United States 
unilaterally, so to speak, came nui of its isolation and took up international and 
■world-wide slave-taking, one wonders whether the United Stales did not follow 
the same policy as that of 1 'freedom-loving 1 ' European countries after the 18th 
century, following the Industrial Revolution? Did not Europe abandon and 
abolish international and domestic slavery ai that rime because she no longer 
needed it and there was no advantage to keeping them? 1 heir domestic forces 
had ro be strong tind cohesive in order to go abroad to colonize and enslave na¬ 
tions. Is not the United States following in an uglier manner the same path and 
procedure in this century despite her ilaim.s to freedom? Does she not buy ig 
noble people to hold dominion over ihc lives and the wealth o( others? Docs 
she not attack oihcr nations with her power and weaponry? Have the nations of 
Africa and Asia committed any crime other than io say they must be irtt in 
their home, and <boose ihcir own life and fate? As answer ro this human desire 
must blood, Fire, massacres, and torture be visited upon rbcm? What sort of 
justifications do colonialists have for these acts that reason would accept? 

The United States and her Western allies are the heirs, and successors to 
Kennedy and Lincoln and the authors of the Deduction of tbs Rights oj Man 
and Citizen J How appropriate it would be if the infatuated, westsiruck people 
would see all these scenes of crime, suppression of rights, and denial nf \hc 
simple*! freedoms plainly recorded on the pages of history and readily visible 
today. How appropriate it would be if they read and listened to the way in 
which blacks arc dealt with in die United States and Africa, in the newspaper of 
Oil die radio, if they could see how blacks arc trampled and dismembered, thelt 
bones broken for entering a hotel, a school, or white neighborhood and see 
signs on hotel entrances that say J 'dogs and blacks prohibited " They should 
also go back and look at the Arabian Peninsula of fourteen-hundred years ago 
w'hcn Islam, in its first years s elevated the Abyssinian slave Bala! to the highest 
and most respected social position of the times , rim of the mo 'azzeri, This posi¬ 
tion was. in fact, the position of the commander of rise Islamic prayer ranks and 
congregation. 1 he Prophet, peace by upon him, appointed Zayd and laicr his 
young son Asama, who were both slaves and the sons of slaves, as the com¬ 
manders of the armies in which the Arab chiefs, Mobajerin and Ansar, served as 
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soldiers. He said; ' L F:vrn if an Abyssinian slave became your commander and 
Ecader, as long a* be implements Lite Divine Jitws you must obey him!” When 
the second caliph ‘Umar, on 1 death bed, was giving; his views on the 
caliphate and was naming those worthy of the position for his considcraiion one 
by one- he said. ' t: Salim, the slave of Alii I Sarnia ho were alive, I would choose 
him a.s ihc new caliph." Nobody objected to such a toranieiit (Although this 
kind of executorship is wrong m rhe eyes of the Muslim public,) Most of the 
commander ol the faithful Imam' All's, peace be upon him, tie me nan us and 
associates wen slaves and tnnvafi (freed slaves) such ss Mitham Tammar. 

J have men Honed several brief examples of ihc position of slaves in lKc 
luminous hj-SLOry ol Islam in order to compare Islamic slavery with the eman¬ 
cipation of slaves during the century ui human progress! Now let us go back to 
the solution and the final view oi Islam concerning slavery. Has ll abrogated it, 
strengthened it, oJ Jeft.it untouched? 

Just as this topf< is unclear in the minds of those who are not familiar with 
Islam and its principles, it is also unclear for most of the Muslims, because it has 
not been discussed much in the past, and it has been some time since it was a 
topic oi habitual discussion. Whatever is discussed in judicial books cut this 
topic relates to side issues and not the basu or general principles, liven our 
presentation of the copLC here relates to that aspect of slavery which pertains to 
ownership and its Hass rcprcaissions. Therefore we enumerate on generalities 
and principles so dm i: miglu become die basis fur a separatt:. detailed study, 
l o clarify Islamic views on slavery (or owning human beings} several issues mum 
be tinted; 

I Whatever the source of slavery, it is certain dial slavery (ownership of 
human beings) has deep historical roots. No historian oi researcher has been 
able to determine even approximately the tune and place ol Us origins- Narrow¬ 
ing it down to a particular social and economic period is nothing btit an estima¬ 
tion ai mosi, and it boils down to ignorance. 

2. Slavery was noi condemned and detested many nation of the world lor 
centuries before th.it binh of Islam and for centuries afterwards. It was regarded 
as natural and i ustomuty. Even the great thinkers and reformers did not oppose 
it until in the past few centuries, Wb;it they recommended and set forth as law 
dealt wiili Lhe treatment and rights ol slaves, Plain thought of it as a sotial 
necessity and Arismilc saw je as a natural phenomenon In ancient Rome, the 
center for free chinking, progressive laws, and equal rights, slavery wus con¬ 
sidered normal and A gupd tiling and had firmly planted roots As fir as record¬ 
ed history indicates, there was nn distinctive view o£ c>< d'fei livt law for freeing 
slaves in any place in successive centuries. 

i 1 lie source -.if slavery, whether u be man's hafcut "l seeking superiority 
ur economic consideration!; m increase production and wealth, dues fkh 
automimcatly mike ihr people in one group masters; and owners and those in 
another the possessed and ihc slaves Once these motivations ally themselves 
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wjtJ'j intellectual. physical, and social power, they can deprive a people of their 
freedom and property, and, conversely, those who become slaves musi be 
weaker and must not have the power to resist and defend themselves. In ihe 
beginning o! their enslavement chose who feel ahjec [ anti deprived of freedom 
arc unhappy , but gradually these icclings and emotions full silent in rhem anti 
slavery becomes a normal state. The leadership and dominion oE their masters 
and Lheir own submissiveness and slavery become so normal for the affected ser¬ 
vants, orderlies, and slaves who are outwardly free that it reaches a point wise re 
they consider the children of their masons inherently superior to their own 
children. 

Sometimes ihe habit of ieeling despicable and abject reaches a point 
where ihe servants see themselves as a different breed from their masters. With 
this change in feeling and emotion, as was suggested earlier, the slave popula¬ 
tion considered slavery normal and natural for itself and wys content II we 
observe the uprisings of slaves throughout history in some lands, the primary 
reasons and m olive (or them were the tortures and massacres and not merely 
i he principles of slavery. In one or iwo slave uprisings, after their defeat their 
bonds of slavery became Lighter. ^ 

Since the slaves did nor own themselves and their Labors, they knew 
nothing but obedience. Learning any y.rt or craft was forbidden to them. Their 
children also belonged to others They had no skill. If rhey were freed they 
either died or returned to slavery. 

5. Slaves were not like other commodities that had to he obtained in 
special areas either to be used there or transported to satisfy needs in some other 
place Slaves were obtained everywhere through war or other means. They were 
used everywhere by rite aristocracy, the landlords, and other privileged classes. 
Generally, slaves obtained in one land had to be sold elsewhere, and slave 
trade, subsequently, became an international business. There were traders, 
dealers, and companies everywhere wLth equipment such as shi[>s and caravans, 
and specialists. Slave hunters cooperated and made deals with one another. 
They gathered or travelled back and iorth among tribes and near battlegrounds 
in order to buy prisoners of war, whose upkeep was H problem for the com¬ 
batants. at bargain prices, and ship rhem here and there. With this universality 
and cohesive ness among slave traders, the prohibition of buying and selling 
slaves in one nr several countries had no effect and could nor he implemented 
permanently 

Considering these matters and other historical, psychological, and 
economic conditions was it possible For any exalted Prophet oi influential 
rcfti i nter to ehmirtaie slavery in a country' or universally with a single decree or 
law'' No one more human and philanthropic than Christ, peace by upon him, 
appeared in tlie world before Islam. Certainly his spirit, path, method, and 
speech were opposed io slavery Were his faithful followers in the Christian 
countries able to destroy or modify the condition of slavery? In the Middle 
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Ages, when the Church enjoyed such unrivaled and limiilcsE powers, the pro¬ 
testors got nowhere. Later rhe leaders of chinches themselves acquired slaves 
and maids, until Lhe advice to slaves to be obedient to cbetr owners and masters 
became a pare of the message of Christian leaders. Tire following was preached 
m a French Church "God had willed that a group of people be masters and 
another slaves, The masters will praise the ford and lhe slaves will praise the 
masters. This wav everyone wlJ] be granted salvation." 73 

Although the teachings of Christianity certainly opposes slavery, history 
shows, ihar following the emergence of Christianity in Rome and Europe, 
slavery became more prevalent and active in other count ties. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries southern France was a hoi markci for slave merchants 
and dealers, and how often u young and beautiful slave girl would be bartered 
for some sugar and flour! There were two kinds of slaves in European markers: 
"urc slaves who had no right to marry or reproduce, and citizen slaves who had 
su^h rights, but the owner preserved the right to sell or give away Ids wife and 
children. 


the lslamic: solution 

Sri order to weaken the deep roots of slavery and to destroy them, what 
met Lewis could Islam have adopted? This is the question for those who Lhink 
lightly and arc familiar with * he special environment in which Islam appeared 
and the general -slicc of the world in those days. It would be proper for such 
people to reduce on this and prepare an in.swer to rhts question before reading 
onr presentation of die Islamic approach 1 A simple and brief solution for Islam 
would have been to prohibit and banish slavery with a Jaw and a clear decree. 
Lbidei the existing conditions and circumstances this solution, although en¬ 
forceable, i a rued evils and effects which themselves would have blocked ihc 
path to gradual and natural abrogation of slavery The refusal of the shave 
owners and the tu illusion and bewilderment which it would bring for rhe slaves 
would themselves have become a problem, an obstacle to ihe advancement of 
rhe rail of Islam.. The non-implementation ol sul h a decree at the outset would 
tarn been a weak foundation for the abolition ul slavery and would have been 
quit kly abandoned This wouId liavc served as a justificadoo for \ u I urc genera¬ 
tions, which would have said "Strut during the shore life of the law giver 
[ share ‘) this law was not implemented, it must be void," In the face of Arab 
opposition and resistance to propagation of the message His Holiness, the 
respected E-'mphet, had lo .spend a few years of his life solely for the purpose of 
spreading and universalizing i hr principles of Islam and for I irmly establish mg 
rhe tools of inicllectura], moral, and social changes lor all times and places, eir- 
oimpassing alt aspects of life 

Injunctions, which arc not easily accepted, cannot be easily implemented. 
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or face opposition, must be gradually elaborated and implemented. Tfjat is the 
way Islam or any other law or reform movement would work laced with oppose 
dun and contrary' to people's inclinations. Ihe final prohibition of wine 
drinking and usury, and the establishment ol fasting or }ibad were lire 
picmented gradually when Muslims were ready tor them. Lhe custom of slavery 
and its roots and implications were deeper than the practice of usury and wine 
drinking. Abolition of slavery, therefore, required mom utnc than the natural 
life span of the exalted law giver. Just because slavery could not be eliminated 
in the ininal period with a dear decree, did Islam have to abstain from express¬ 
ing its views on it? 

if we accept the idea that Islam is not restricted to any particular time and 
place that it rs for all times and places, that it deals with what is relevant to the 
face, the happiness, and ihe good of mankind C'Wr sent thee not save as a 
mercy for the people” XXII. 107) then Islam cannot be without a viewpoint on 
slavery, a perfect example of injustice and transgression against humanity, nor 
can it support and affirm it. 

Lee us now sec what method Islam adopted for uprooting slavery and 
eliminating its principles. Islands particular method regarding this was built 
upon rhtcc principles: 

1. Elrminatmn vjall Privileges. Slavery is a manifestation of legal and racial 
lI iffercnces and distinctions. With regard to ebe elimination of class privileges, 
as has been discussed in deatil, in ihe call and proclamations of the Qur'an 
humans arc addressed alike. All are called upon and required to heed their 
rights and ihosc of ocher people in order 10 purge che concept of privilege form 
their minds and thoughts, to enable those who seek superiority co identify 
themselves with others, and to enable the condemned and deprived to 
recognise their human rights and to rise above submission to others Then in¬ 
junctions and laws are expounded which are for everyone, before which all art 
equal, with differences in responsibility based only on differences in physical 
and imelleciual growth. 

The se firm ns of the Qur'an, where they pen am rev the general call for 
human rights, begin wreb "O mankind, 11 e.g., ,J 0 mankind! Lo! We have 
created you male and female' (XUX: 13) or' 'Q mankind! Worship your Lord, 
who hath created you" (IT; 21). Such calls call attention to human rights and 
rep.sonsibiliiics so chat everyone understands such rights and that color, race, 
wealth, and power are noi used for rhe purpose of attaining superiority oi ig¬ 
noring the rights of others. Everyone must know that he is a creature oj God 
and remove the yoke of slavery from rhe necks of others The monotheistic 
verses of rhe Qur'an and ihe monotheistic call of Islam are invitations to 
freedom and revolt against polytheism anil enslavement by anyone other than 
Gud Where special respensi hilt ties are discussed, they 3 re either addressed to 
believers, men nr women. No legal sermons or warnings are dirot red io any par¬ 
ticular class. bh ere fore, no categorization other than this is sanctioned, and dif- 
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1crentes in responsibilities and rights air in accordance with differences in¬ 
dicated by such categorization only. 

2, Clasing off tbt ; Avsnues to St&m-takiTtg. l'he print ipa] avenues to slave- 
raking were warfare ter plunder, expansionism, and the taking of prisoners 
After chat there were differences in color arul nut, and then there were laws 
and particular traditions, Captives taken in war were usually pot into slavery ii 
thev were young, healthy, and able to work, and those who were infirm ami old 
were killed, In all times and plates where there was a thriving market tor slaves, 
i he purpose of wars snd invasions was to take captive fur slaves If rherc was no 
war, athleLic and adroit individuals would attack at night and kklnap unsuspec- 
iing and defenseless people The black and red rues, being regarded in most 
count lies and by most ml^er rue*, iu, inferior, were considered nacund slaves. In 
some countries (such as Rome) (hnse who could noi pay rheir debts would 
become staves by law, and if i he debt was heavy the if wives and children would 
become skives as well/* The agree uliural laborers who refused lo do theit work 
or disobeyed were enslaved by the master who had the righi to make them iheir 
slaves. Sometimes, during the Middle Ages, European landlords would sell 
rheir property along with its workers, 

These w fit' i he prevailing and (uscomary me i hods or laws for si live-taking 
and converting human beings into property No one tin claim that Islam 
authorized or subscribed to these 1 methods: they are all contrary to the prin¬ 
ciples and i.itjunninns of Islam. 

In the injunctions of Islam and among Muslims, slave-taking itom among 
prisoners of war appears lh the lengthy pages of books on Islamic jurisprudence 
and in the extensive Muslim wars, and this has given rise to hair-splitting on live 
pair of i ticks. On this account, there h nu alternative but to look back, in pass¬ 
ing, at i hr principles and laws of Islamic wart arc m order 10 understand the 
view oi the theologians anil the correctness and incorrectness of the acts oi 
Muslims in some wars 

Can Islam Lgnore war and be without an opinion concerning it" War, m 
whatever form, is one of the permanent phenomenon throughout human 
bisrory. rooted in the human instincts of rebellion and anger, lhcteforo, if it lh 
nor channeled towatds higher aims and limited by humanitarian concerns, it 
will be used ro seek privileges, plunder, and violate the borders, rights and pro¬ 
perty ot people. Should not Tslam. which has views and injunctions concerning 
the most irivsal and minimal acts ot an individual, have a legal viewpoint on 
ilit ( | imiination of war, or on changing its goals and specifying its limioi? II ii is 
not possible io eliminate war in all its forms at nncc. then ii is certainly 
necessary ro i lunge its objectives and limits in order to eliminate it gradually It 
we agree that Islam has SCI down such objectives and limits, lhcn wal must be 
held within these Jinuts and conditions by believing Muslims who are familiar 
with these requ.ircnients 

If. like Christianity or other ethical and mystical systems, Islam contained 
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only moral teachings, and its prophet and saints were merely teat hers of human 
ethics, there would perhaps lac justification in saying that Islam ought not to 
issue war commands (although Christianity, despite being merely a creed 
teaching ethics and morality, made use of the sword and the swordsman once it 
auained power). Could Islam, despite having views and injunctions about m- 
LdlccmaJ transformation and the establishment o± asocial system, content itself 
with merely sounding the call withoui Ionian;] it the degenerate condition of 
the public and the prevailing oppression? If the proponents oi Islam bad con 
tented themselves with merely sounding the call, ls it to be believed that the 
autocrats and the dominant profiteering classes who held dominion over all 
places and tilings would not have protested it and prevented this call horn fin¬ 
ding expression? In light oi this bhel and clear assessment, is it noi necessary 10 
declare that if Islam had not had mjumtions and laws concerning warfare it 
would have been a limited, deficient, and ineffective creed? 

The limitations to and laws foi Islamic crusade, in accordance with the 
Qur'an, the traditions of the most respected Prophet, and she infallible 
[imams], are as follows: 

(j) Ltmit-atmns of scope and intent; Jihad is a form of worship, and must be 
carried out foi the purpose of coming nearer to God If 11lls is not rhe purpose it 
is forbidden, ju.si as this is the initial movitation. it ccmiinucs to operate 
throughout the war As imended by the Qur an, jihad and killing {qntaf) arc 
sanctioned only if done "for che sake of God '' To work for the sake of Gud is 
to worship and be obedient, which is ihc good, sound, and merciful path for 
i he people. 

(is) Limitations of tmr: War is-saru tinned firsi against those who molest or 
invade: "Fight in the way of Allah against those who fight against you" (11: 
130); then with iho.se who have taken a hostile position and have prepared lor 
wat: "And slay ibem wherever ye find them" (IT: 191), r hen with those who 
create disturbances and chaos, lead the people astray, and violate Islamic 
restrictions (bodud) and the laws: "And fight them until persecution is no 
more" (II: 193); and finally in Older to establish the Jaws and government of 
God: "And religion . . for Allah" (II: 193)- 

(iii) No Muslim individual ur fighter should violate these rules "but begin 
not hostilities To! Allah loveth not aggressors" (11:190). If the aggressor or the 
one who hinders the advancement of the call desists from creating disturbances, 
obstructions, and resistance, then he must he opposed no longer, " but if they 
desist, then lo! Allah is forgiving, merciful" (II-I92); "Bui if they desist, then 
let there he no hostility except against wrong-docls" {!; 6 93). 

fiv) In rimes of tranquility and peace ihc slightest act of aggression or war 
is prohibited, so that enemies and warring peoples can come to a mutual 
undemanding and heed a he call. Tn ihc vicinity of the great Mosque . Fight 
nor with them at the inviolable place of worship" (II: 191), and during the for- 
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bidden months unless the enemy viutai.es the restrictions mid eonvemnts;' The 
forbidden month for the forbidden month, and forbidden things in rvt&lia* 
ti.jo" (J1 l<?4). The w;us and commands of the most respected prophet, may 
God's peace and blessings be upon him and his household, were all subjeu m 
commands and limitations of these same Qur'anic regulations. Sometimes, 
when Muslims exceeded these limitations a llnlc hit and interfered with non- 
hostile peoples in the midst of hostilities and conflicts, he would chastise them 
severely, as history records dearly and in detail In Islamic jurisprudence/^^ i> 
formulated tm ihc basis of these restrictions and injunctions. The first condi¬ 
tion for offensive wars in Islamic jurisprudence, idler the most Expected Pro 
pher, is tkai they must be carried our undei the leadership of an infallible and 
just Imam or his deputy who is free from passions and desires and conducts war 
within the limitations set by these injunctions and docs not deviate from the 
objec rives, 

A deviation of war is issued when a belligerent enemy has been called to 
Islam anti u.s principles and refuses. I be People of rhe Book (Jews, Christians, 
and ZoroaSirians). should ihey refuse to itecepr Islam, hutve % choice between ac¬ 
cepting Islamic minion on non-Muslims or war 11, after receiving the call and 
elaboration on it, they accept Islam, they will become brothels ot Muslims, if 
They aceepi I slamic taxation, do not violate the lives anti principles oE Muslims, 
do not spy or ploc against Muslims for their enemies do not violate Muslim 
shrines and sacred precincts' anti pay thetax. which i^ designed m meet 
expanses in the public interest and collected on the basis of ability to pay , they 
will enjoy all the social rights and security, and they will have more freedom oi 
thought, religion, and way ol life than under their farmer systems. Tin- heavy 
burden of class distinctions will be lifted {'torn Lhcm add they will be able to 
think 1 reck about the principles and nuances nl Islam/"' 

Bel ore Muslims confront any nutuon and go to war with them, this dec lari 
non and exposition of the call must be propagated clearly by the Imam or the 
ruler. Formerly, in the year six or seven Hejri, before ihc conquest of Mecca, 
when Muslims were trill skirmishing and lighting the Arab polytheists and 
lacked the power to advance to Lhc borders of the Arabian Peninsula and 
beyond, the most respected prophet, may God's peace and blessings be upon 
him and his household), after proclaiming the principles of Islam mid its call to 
Arabs and the people ot Hcjaz. conveyed the message mall rulers, sulrarts, and 

religious leaders in the area by tetter, 

Ar the conclusion of dir: letter to Khosro Anushiravan (ihc Shah oi Iran), 
following an exposition of the principle of unity and a general message, lhe 
Prophet wrote: “Choose Islam that you may remain whole If you rum away 
from ii, r.he sins of the farmers and the workers (or Zoruasinans) will be cm your 
shoulders.'"-'' At the end of his letter to Maquaquis (King of bgypi), he wiuuv 
"]['you turn away, the sins of the Egyptian people wilt he on your shoulders. ? ' 
Ai the end of his letter to Caesar™, he wrote" "If you turn away, the sins of the 
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work force [sl-_}';rtiiy_ytn\ (workers, la borers , and the deprived who have been 
enslaved) will be on your shoulders /' a 

As was explained above, the !e tiers sent to the Christian leaders began 
with, the verse: "G People of the Scripture' Come to an agreement be< ween us 
and you'' (HI;64). 

As noted in this reliable historical document, before the Muslims prepared 
for and undertook rheir offensive wars the principles of the general call to Islam 
(unity; the sovereignty of Divine law; peace and security [peaceful 
coexistence!]; Freedom for farmers, the deprived, and ocher people; and the 
nullification of worship and servitude to any being other than God) were pro¬ 
pagated by the Prophet. 

Following a call and public proclamation and private notificiatton all of 
which must be done at every encounter or meeting, if the enemies of truth and 
the people's interests, namely, rulers and the privileged classes, balked and did 
not submit to the truth, and turned their backs on a peace treaty, then 1 he 
Muslims are obligated ro go to war. If, after the outbreak of war and prior to its 
end, the other side proposes peace, the Muslims and rhe Islamic ruler, in accor¬ 
dance with rhe verse, “And if they incline to peace, include thou also to it, and 
trust in Allah" (VIII; 61) and in accordance with the public interest and securi¬ 
ty from enemy plots arid tricks, must accept the enemy's proposal.- 0 Muslims 
cannot and must not surrender in any case. 

After the outbreak of war they must stand their ground until the enemy is 
defeated or they themselves ate killed, In except]onal cases they can withdraw 
to regroup and reinforce. When the enemy is defeated and captives fall into 
Muslim hands, how muse they be treated? The Qur'an spells out the treaimcni 
of prisoners as follows: "When you have routed them, then make fast their 
bonds, and afterward cither offer grace or ask for ransom (XLVII; 4). This 
verst dearly states that after the order is given to take and confine captives, the 
Imam and the commander are empowered to choose between showing favor to 
the captives and releasing them gratuitously or releasing them after the pay¬ 
ment of ransom (ransom is the amount of money that is agreed to by both sides 
as payment for the release of captives; if the enemy has taken captives, from the 
Muslims the exchange of prisoners is also considered ransom) . 

Although the verse apparently limics one to a choice between freedom and 
ransom, our jurists have added another alternative to chc Imam's options: "The 
Imam may choose between extending favor (release without ransom), ransom, 
and taking prisoners as slaves. ” This last provision, not stated in the verse hui 
accepted by the jurists, is an exception which applies to special cases in the 
public interest. The exercise of it is solely the prerogative of the Imam. Thus, if 
the public interest or the policy of war does not provide that infidel captives be 
released with or without ransom, and If the other party docs not wish to release 
Muslim captives in exchange for his own or according to customary practice, the 
Muslims should exercise the option of making slaves of captives. In this case in- 
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tide! prisoners: at" war are automatically made into slaves, there being no other 
i hotcc ai This kind of. enslavement is not rhe result of Islamic laws. Ti is raiher 
the resu lt of the will and choke of the captives These disgraced people did not 
accept the Islamic invitation to liberation even though the way was open for 
them l.i l itb before and during the war ei,liter to accepr Islam or to come forth in 
peace and make treaties on an individual basis. 1'hey had the opportunity co 
reflect on their best interest and heed the public and private proclamations d 
Islam. They went [0 war in order to protect governments and privileged classes 
which had deprived them of every form of right . They brought the flames oi 
war down upon themselves and upon people who had extended the hand of 
help, freedom, and brotherhood to them, dosing off the way to ransom and 
freedom FoJ themselves. Are they slaves in i.hc same sense as the slaves of Home, 
Babylon, and Chaldean? No, they art: only slaves in name. Muslims arc nor 
given the right to kill and totture them. 

Muslims who have these slaves living in their midst must regard them as 
one of rhcm.scIves. They must feed and clothe them as they do themselves, they 
must not pm them to difficult tasks, they must train and teach them to develop 
their Intellect and morality, and they must prepare them, like children or 
retarded people, for independent and free thinking. 1 he doors m freedom are 
Open to them in all directions and at any time! 

Can any perceptive and fair-minded person sav or believe [bar slavery is 
one of the goals or necessities of Islamic warfare? Is it not true that rhe objective 
of Islamic warfare is to free the people of the world intellectually from 
polytheism arid enslavement to any being other than God, and ro liberate the 
people from the absolute sovereignty ol individuals and classes? If we say that 
rhe liberation of "free slaves'' anti "officialslaved' is not an Islamic war goal, 
we can certainly say it is une of its inevitable aspects, based on the assumption 
that slavery is entirely the result of legal and economic privileges ami unlimited 
ownership of land. One of the aims of Islamic warfare is to eliminate these 
privileges and in establish Divine law. Wars which arc waged to achieve Is I ami t 
aims, even if they arc unable to eliminate these privileges and slavery in a single 
stroke do open the way and take preliminary steps toward the liberation of ihe 
governed and rhe slaves. The principles and derived laws, of lslamw 
jurisprudence have closed all the usual doois to enslavement and have opened 
no new doors to it In all of the vyst Iherarure On Islamic jurisprudence [here is 
not a 5 ingle chapter on ihe capture ol slaves, but the subjet r ot the liberal ion of 
slaves has been discussed ai great length, 

From the point of view nf Islamic jurisprudence there is only one certain 
and sanctioned path to enslavement, and that is to acknowledge enslavement 
and ■ boose it freely. If a fittional and mature human being willingly and freely 
submits to enslavement and acknowledges he has been enslaved and no one 
com radices it, then he must he accepted as one. If ^uch an acknowledgement 
were noi respected, u would in lad he a denial of thai persons freedom. A 
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reputable tradition Slates: "'Abdullah ibn Sanon reports that, he had heard 
from the exalted Sad it] [the sixth Imam] that the commander ul the faithful 
IJman ‘AliJ had repeatedly said, 1 Ail people are free except someone who 
acknowledges his own enslavement.’" 

3 . Opening Various Ways to Freedom, The third principle concerning 
slaver) 1 , upon which Islamic views and commands are based is the principle of 
'etq [liberty]. The approach Islamic jurisprudence has taken to 'stq opens up 
various avenues for the liberation oi slaves. Ihese avenues arc sen forth as 
Islamic injunctions and responsibilities, nor merely as a general humanitarian 
responsibility or as advice. In the books of Islamic jurisprudence, ihc various 
aspects of ate divided into four [sic] principal sections: mobsrsherai [direct¬ 
ness. pursuit, supervision]; mayat (emanation]; moik [property]; and ‘avarez 
[compensation]. 32 

Mohasherat; This applies when the owner, with his own initiative and tree 
will, in fulfillment of a promise or a pledge, or tn return for a defined sum at 
the slave's request (mvkateba}, frees a slave. According to the intent of the 
Glorious Qur’an and the saints of Islam, and in order no perform a pious act 
and draw nearer to God. it is a recommended Islamic and human obligation for 
every Muslim individual to liberate his slaves whenever possible, or, if he has 
surplus wealth, to use it to buy and liberate slaves: "Ah, what will convey unto 
thee what the Ascent is! {It is) to I ree a slave" (XC: 12-13). 33 

Makatiba (request by the slave): This applies to agreed-upon sum of 
money in return for which a slave will be freed. The source of this principle is 
the following verse: 11 And such of your slaves as seek i writing (of emancipa¬ 
tion). write it for them if ye are aware of aught of good in them, and bestow 
upon them. . .."(XXIV: 33). 

On the basis of the above verse, when a slave has attained significant per 
sonal or financial growth and asks io buy his freedom, it is obligatory (evident 
|y) or highly recommended that the owner should agree to the request, and if 
the slave cannot pay rite sum or its installments he should be helped from the 
public treasury, As soon as the agreed sum. is paid, the slave is fully at liberty 
and no one can make ium return to slavery. 

Tadbir (planning); This is a provision in ihe will of rhe owner for the 
Jiherario-n of a slave after r.hc owner's death- Although the owner can remove 
lids provision from his will before his death, the children of such a slave who 
are burn before the provision is revoked are free 

Setavaf (emanation); [In ea.se there is a shared ownership ol a slave] if one 
pari of a slave, for any reason by petition, by a pledge to God, or by a 
will-—should be liberated, the liberation emanates to his other parts, and that 
slave—according to reliable traditions is free. However, i.hr one who liberates 
the slave musi pay the other part-owners their share, l i lie cannot pay them, the 
liberated slave must cry to pay them. 
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Melkryat (property): If any person, through inheritance or purchase, &s> 
quircd ownership of his mother, father, any one of his maternal or paternal 
grandparents, his children nr his grandchildren, these people arc automatically 
liberated at the time of transfer. If any free man acquires ownership of any one 
of his wives, ihese wives ate liberated. It is commonly accepted that siblings 
who mine from i lie same mother are blood relatives according to Law. Tf a slave 
girl becomes pregnant by a free rnan, the lifting of her bonds of ownership is 
prohibited until it can be passed on to her children by inheritance and they can 
all he freed at once. 

Aivrez (compensation); This refers to events which lead to liberation, such 
as torture. If an owner ampu tates any member of'a Wave's body as punishment* 
that slave is liberated if he heats him severely and wounds him. the govern¬ 
ment can compel the owner to free him; and if the beating does noi cause in¬ 
jury it is recommended that he liberate the slave. If a slave converts to Islam 
before his master does in a war zone of unbelievers, he Is liberated. If a slave 
becomes bedridden, blind, or afflicted with leprosy, he is liberated All of 
these paths to liberation are themselves the source of other liberations (such as 
the Liberation of children and liberation through inheritance.) 

These arc the general principles guiding liberation found under the sec¬ 
tion on [Torn each one are derived injunctions and limitations, and the 
person who desires a detailed discussion of them must refer to books on 
jurisprudence. The paths to liberation which Islam has opened ate not confined 
in what is found under r ctq in the books of Islamic jurisprudence. There are 
niher sections, such as ksfarct fcapiation] and inheritance, which have opened 
other doors to the liberation of slaves. 

Kafarat [expiation,]; These aie acts which must be performed as penance 
for sins In a great many cases, one is obligated to liberate a slave, whether will¬ 
ingly or tinder prescribed conditions. In u case of plannediated murder, where 
the victim is a Muslim and the murderer is not executed due to a pardon or 
monetary reparation, or if he is guilty of breaking the obligatory fast, he musi 
free a slave (and to fast continuously for two months and to feed 60 poor peo¬ 
ple). Jf the victim is a tax-paying infidel a slave must be liberated (and repara¬ 
tions paid). In the case of the unintentional killing of a Muslim and in the oral 
renunciation of a wife, which ls similar 10 divorce,. for absolution before God 
and the Prophet, one must liberate a slave if possible. If this is not possible 
there are other prescribed acts of penance. Ill the matter of penance for break¬ 
ing the daylight fast during the month of Ramazan, or rescinding an oath, 
pledge, or promise, the liberation of a.slave is optional. 

Inheritance-' If' the heir is a slave and the bequeathing mother or father is 
free, the consensus is that he is free with regard to inheritance rights and will 
collect the inheritance. This is also the perferred opinion with regard to the 
children and other members of the family, This is a. list of Islamic theological 
injunctions on the liberation of slaves, based on the following verses: 
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. . .bestow upon them the wealth of Allah which He hath bestowed upon 
you. 

(XXIV: 33.) 

. . .and gives.h his wealth. For love of Him, to kinsfolk and co orphans and! 
the needy and the wayfarer and to those who ask, and to set slaves free. . . 

(II: ^7) 

The alms are only for the poor and the needy, and those who collect 
them, and those whose hearts are to be reconciled, and to free the cap¬ 
tives. „ , 

(IX: 60) 

One of the ways ol us mg- the public treasury, ordinary expenditures, and 
charitable alms is the liberation of slaves. 


STAVES WHO LIVE AMONG MUSLIMS 
AND ON THFTR PROPERTIES 

Prom the standpoint of rights, there was no similarity he ween their situa¬ 
tion and ibiti of slaves in non-Muslim countries, except lot the fact thai they 
were owned by another, lbcy enjoyed all the public Islamic rights, the right to 
worship in the same prayer ranks, the righ c to hold public office. the right to 
political immunity, and the right to marry freemen o.r among themselves, The 
following verse decrees that slaves, like the mother, father, family, arid 
neighbors of a Muslim and like the poor Muslims, have rights and must be 
treated hvotablyi "(show) kindness unto parents, an unto neat kindred, and 
orphans, and the needy, and unco the neighbor who is of kin (unto you) and 
Ehc neighbor who is not of kin, the fellow- crave lief and the wayfarer and (the 
slaves} whom your right bands possess” (IV; 36). As for the right to ownership, 
according to the view of a number of theologians, based on reliable traditions, 
a slave can own property, but as long as they have not freed him or he has not 
become free, lie cannot take pos.ses.sion of it. With all these rights granted to 
slaves by Islamic injunctions, this kind of slave is really only half a slave, uu the 
threshold of freedom. 

On the basis of these injunctions and teachings the saints and great men of 
Islam seem to have regarded ihe purchase, training, and releasing of slaves as 
religious obligation. There arc no instances of slave-sci[lag in the history of 
their lives, so that in the early days of the emergence of Islam, ail slaves, 
whether owned by Muslims or whether Muslims owned by non-Muslims, were 
bought and liberated by iheni. The commander of the faithful. Imam 'Ali, 
peace be upon him, and his chaste children and their followers were always 
buying slaves. After teaching and training, they would liberate them on every 
occasion that arose in order to draw nearer to Clod, without compensation. 
Some of them I reed more chan a thousand slaves. This practice of the saints was 
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customary and habitual for other Muslims. They would free slaves after they 
hsi-d matured and were able to think independently, because as has been noted 
previously, the hah it of da very and blind submission to authority tv as Lieeply 
rooted in che minds of the slaves as a result of ihclr particular cireumsranees and 
their heritage For example, supressed and colonized nations and retarded 
children, with superficial independence, cannot stand on [heir own feet. They 
do nor believe ihai (hey can manage their own affairs without the support and 
help ol others, nrdireu and manage ibeirown lives, A superficial environment 
ol independence and freedom has the effect ol gradually allowing the corning 
generaiion to become self-reliant.) Most .slaves and people who are like slaves 
are like a diseased plant. Its roots have the power 10 make ii live anti grow; as 
soon as che disease is cured :i will sprout ind grow leaves and fruit. Sljl h people 
became free before they were aware of their own identity and independence 
and freedom of ihoughr and were more like to return to their muster's house 
(like small children) or refuse to go out Many of these people, as freed slaves 
(rrt-avak), have remained in the borne uf their liberators until the end of iheh 
lives. 

Despite the fact that Islam closed the avenues to enslavement such as ihis 
and opened doors to liberation lor slaves and people living like slaves, i lie ques¬ 
tion arises, how and why were slaves and slavery common among the Muslims 
and in Muslim countries for centuries? The answer to this question becomes 
deal after a brief look at ihe history, ihe sraic of Is lama; societies, and the 
changes they underwent, on dir one hand, and a comparison between these cir- 
cuinstances and the scriptures and traditions of ihe Prophet, on the other hand, 
Were the caliphates and governments of die Umayyads and the Abbasids and 
others like them truly Islamic caliphates, m accordance with the scriptures, the 
traditions of the Prophet, and the will ul the Muslim public? Can their war 
edicts and acts be considered legal and Islami* ? These people rode the backs of 
Muslims with plots, swords, and heridicary privileges. Mow could fit be expected 
of these people, who shod die blood of innocent Muslims with the swords of 
their soldiers and agents and whose treatment of rhe Muslim people was more 
cruel chan that of Roman slave drivers, that ihey would deal with other nations 
in accordance with Islamic justice or carry on their wars, and conquests in accor¬ 
dance wiih Islamic laws and principles." 11 

The centers of slavery in Islamic countries were the courts of ihc caliphs, 
rhe rulers, and then agents, who attracted various kinds ol men and women by 
means of illegal wars or From the surrounding area tor their revelries, 
assemblies, and ceremonies. Many of chose in the tourrs had control over the 
people and the raliph himself, and some rimes the caliph was removed and in¬ 
stalled by sliem. 

Every Muslim and non-Muslim who is familiar wLth the Qur'an, the tradi¬ 
tions of the Rtuphei and the principles and, derived laws of Islam knows ihai 
neither ihese governments nor rheir agents conformed to Islamic teaching. 
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Anyone who apologizes for them or tries to prove that these people's practices 
were Ishtmii is eh her a dcccLver or has been deceived. 

All ihrse deviations and changes notwithstanding, slavery (like that of 
clash privilege and land ownership) in Islamic countries cannot be compared 
with that of other countries. The stave market in Islamic countries, unlike in 
tuber countries, was not active except id wartime, and the more slave-viking 
and slave-selling increased in orher countries, the more it diminished among 
M us i inis. 5 * 


NOTES 


1 Tilt weird '&daht has often been cianakted into1lit F-mglisii a* " justice A moie acunae 
rendition, one chut is tlosct 10 the hliamit world vie'w. would be lightCuUSOMS.' I he Oxford 
Foglish iln iinn^-Tr defines "nphreousners at ' rota urrfti ty of litc- m the requirements at the rlmin¬ 
or metal law " This i> ilic precise Lonnoiarioh of 'eda'at wheli Used a* a. -.iiman ^tribute in 
Islam, (crj 

2 The <liaRCterisrtoi of teaman social structure before Islam arc nowhere betrer explained 
than jn hcT-dawsi'-E poetry and stories fn one of ihe stories about AnLLshituLvun (IljIciI 531-17^ 
A.D !, Feldowsi | Hu It urn Abu aJ-Qasirij ^2-1020 A.D , the mr-wo <pit poei) stares: ’ When the 
treasury became empty, as a tciiilt of the long wax? with rtir Itosirj, the Snah ut Slia - 0 needed a 
ican so balsute his fudge and equip his army. A sbnemakei agtu:«l TO provide i he loan on "he con¬ 
dition chit h.Ls san be allowed to ram how u> trad and wilcc 50 that he roighi bta i>m« j member af 
tin? d«isi of «(itbw. When the special council to ilie.- shah pm forward the prc-possl. the shah 
dismissed the Ldea as the producl ol a mud man's imagination " 

y. J ]; ikbi 1 Kc son of Qusayy ibn Ka'b tbsi Lu ayy who assumed ihe i hiefdom of the Qufaysh 
shtiic- genera 11 cins before Muhammad He < nnsnlidared the power ui ibe Quraysh ill Mwi the 
fpiudian ot the Kaaba unul ihe whole Meccan system was ilojirnyed by MusSims (6i3 A.D.) ■:iri 

A Si'Jjeyn is an important battle fought in fob A D between Imam 1 AJi (d. <;6J A.D ,i and 
Mo'iwiya (d 030 A.D.), tbc governor of Syria. who did nut recugnm 'Aii a.> ihe caliph. The 
s calcinate at the bit Mr was cu be resolved by arbitral «>n which proved unsatisfactory to All. It was 
deinmtnrai, however its causing a siliism amonf the supported ol 'All: w«nr supporters nf 'ALi 
{the Kharejiyi disapproved of his submiiston lu Jibiiaiion end therefore left him. (trl 

5 The (reneral arid liumaniiaiian viewpoint of the glorious Qilr'au is m I* rhtsse 

unrealistic views which see class and utbal distirtc tinn* as. a meant of seeking superiority and eon- 
queer in war The Qur'an di< lanes ihat LribaJ and racial diftcROctS like natural differences,, must 
bring about eouhirnn and cohesive ness, and mrn our berrer people Superiority should only be uaS- 
ijd on picry and human virtue*, and rnar too in the sLghr ut Gud and not simply t.o show obedience 
co public laws oL regulations. 

ff. See Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Tata Simt Basal A!foh\ translated by A Guillaume- (On 
ford: Oxioid L 1 nive-i'Sity Press, 7th impression l l J?Kl, JiJi 5J2-5^h (cr) 

7, 3 hid. pp. £49-6? J 
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S. Maiotm Ueyk 'L'bod {rorpefltpowy [xier, sthnkir and the president of the National 
Univetshy of Lebarir.iii) has composed many eloquent and pithy ptrtmi on the personality and mis- 
uon of rhL- messenger of Gnd and the principles and aims of Islam and the Muslim crusades, the 
test and translation nf which have beed [luhhshrd jh Persian Lhe fbltnwjng are two lines ahum 
Muhammad s victory <iver Mecca 'God a great, You idols have been i tippled, Lhen smashed! 
Have vou h.L-Jtd the call tu prayer? This is Elaial 1 hie proclaims unprecedented aud gtCa 1 : newt, and 
imprints the name of God upon people's minds 

y. 'Ihere rwn verses proclaim the supenuiicy of the Islamic communtiy, Lhe form of lilsmir 
society and the general salvamin possible through Islamic injunctions! G?n democracy in in rrue 
and cc-mpkir sense mean anything but y,u\i freedom based on responsibility to onescll. 

10. Aire ihr Prophet’s death the Leadens u( ihr Arab tubes gathered in the hall ut Flani fia'ida 
to dfi nte on his surn'snur Abu Gakr fd 634) war elected the first caliph no succeed Lhe Prophtrl. 
E'oll-Dwing his death he was succeeded by 'Umar(d. livll and then by 'Lfthman (d. (Ofi'l- Artec rhe 
hrir-r' issassinations Ali (J Gftt) assumed the Leadership. 'ALi, therefore, had remained in serin- 
ELon I torn fjji to'ft 5-o A.D {cr) 

El. Many rlisciircr example: arc recorded in history of rhe implementation of the law during 
rf .i- nme ot the second csliph showing equality before ihr layf and impartiality ol Islamic executives 
md iudgts Qne of these examples is dir lire ot the Ghassanid king Jab la ibn 'eyhim [More 
Ghassanwa: a proto ipiatc kingdom of the Eastern Roman Empire, located in today's Syria —tr| 
lie Curve.! led w i rh royal pomp and Lcntnoisy lo Medina andcovrlifd to Isiam. In the same year, he 
accompanied ibc rtliph on ahaji pilgrimage While be was performing tl)CS*L rament, an unknown 
Arab stepped on his garb whereby be was disrobed. Jab la got *n@r r and slapped the m-jn in the 
face Lhe Arab complained to rhe Caliph. Tin' Caliph summoned Jabb ami when he confessed, hr 
decreed ' Y'i.ill mns i either give tbi A rah a cisfaction or submit m reial Lilian." The common Arab 
mvisied on retaliation J?hl$ said "Ibis man is a commoner hut I am of die lungs ' I he Caliph 
said: ''All men are equal before Islamic Gw, Jabl-j asked to- a period of grace and ill dtr nig hi he 
took refuge wnh the defeated Roman leader Iklat-lnus i emperor & Lb-641 A L>.). However, he 
always regretted Ins tonvemon front Islam to Christianity ami mil subjecting hmisclf m Islamic 
ijsrif.c Hoe ms about him were frequently routed. Other famous casci |m lude The second cabpli \ 
ocdfi lot I is' punishment ol hi- win and confiscatiori ■-’J the wealth oc sonic governors. 

J 2 He wasMujqala i he. H o'niyra Shcylrani. ihc governor of fk southern province (if I ran dur¬ 
ing r| r: - caliphate oF his HoJiiUCSS- Apparently, ihc Upital of that province had been AnLrdair 
Klioreh. or Khotf h Ardishjr. or tCor Ardfahir (j tar meaning eerier of a province) which ss mially 
dnifuytd (i .'v-. Same mire of this city are found m jr(-as between Abadan and liushdu in Iran 
Mutqalfl had lived in this ttcy 

' j George Lafebvre, The Coming nf tbi Fr^i> Unoohnop , transJaieil by it. R. PainsL-r, 
(Princeton. Princeton University Press, 194 .). ;i|>|.>cndt>:. [tt| 

14 A | bin Mallet, Tr-c HhtOry yif F.ighteBifib O- Mu r,' \ Tant>b-t Ik-fish), pail i *><>, 

trinsJaied into the Persian by Rashid Y are mi iTchran. red.) This quorauoTi is a dirca tra nsl-a tion 
from the isiigirial Persian (trj 

13 fkc Note i 3 

16. Ibid 

IT Tilt privileges of axis toe rati and birds and the power ot major capitahtfi, tompanies. and 
uiiscs -are rhe manitcstaiJi>ns -(if ihe old and riryk we.uern privileges 

IK Mary ism considers capica>tsis and laborers the two principal clawf-S- in every sotJeiy 
regardless of time and pln:f. Engels has wrrttci) dial rhe bourgeoisie and the proletariat ^rt rhe two 
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main classes The struggle between rbese is the ultimate sltuggJe of modern Times I herefote, com¬ 
munist revuSuLLOil is fim jusc a nationalist revolution. It is a ftvt.il m non which will Cteur 
simultaneously tn all civjjjvrd rnuntnes, or. ar ieasi. in Eftg&nd. the United Stales, France, and 
Geim&ny, 

19, However, Ankle IV of the Universal Dcdafiii ion of Human Rights adopted by the L'nittd 
Nations abrogates slavery 

20 England. which. pioneered the ahrogiuon of slavery among EurQpoan councries w^s Sd‘h- 
idjr pretext* to dominate die seas and seaport completely and control chc craldk d nilier powers fur 
the sake of restricting mil supervising others' ships. The best way (fl do Lhis was through pmhjhi- 
i ion of buying and telling slaves, which wan quire widespread Using this prohibition Lapland plac¬ 
ed matieitnc tfidfw under its own security with the cooperation of its Friends, This matter is 
noteworthy and important in, the history nF British, colnnializativn. 

21 T1 if following news item reported in fitted 'at (September (5, l^/Shahrivar 16, I id3.1, a 
century after the Emartcipa tion Pmdamadon, is an example of the kind of freedom for the black-, 
in ihe tinned braces: 

The Ch11 l (if Ku Klux Klan Said' "It is Peinnad to KdE blacks.' 

Atlanta—In a talk before sbt-hundttd im-mhe rs of ho organ iz a don die chid <■! Ku KLus Klan 
■who vigorously opposes equal riches for the blacks said, "A wime should never be protecu ted iuf 
killing a ciirry biack." He added, "Those blanks who set foot tn the south, winch j< the domain of 
the whiles, should be killed " Referring to a. recent case in which chriee whites were acquitted *fici 
kilting a slack teacher, he said, ' Tlir whites are permuted to kill blacks ' 

22 . SpHtlaeu) ltd ihe most important uprising of slaves msouthern lialy : .1 'f Bhli d Sldly) 
in jr|j 13.C. The cause of the uprising was rhe treatment of slaves by The Ruma n a lisic* rary. One ex¬ 
ample wJ,s ihe practice of requiring muscular slaves ti> w res lie-at public celebration In chis kind ol 
wrestling the winner had to kill hit opponent for the amusement <>l 1 audience. bpartacus 
gathered staves of Rome and Norch AiVitH nOufiii him and fought Rome. Finally niter sorM vic¬ 
tories they were defeated H-Sa rrsuli of internal dissension and goal titan y ol them were killed. Six 
thousand slaves were cruciiled along ihe read co Home 

23 Something dose to itus preaching is recommended m decreed for slaves in the books of 
Pi-tc-r anil PanI in thr liLble Them Hie la ws for capturing and keeping slaves to Ur ituunl in Fiodus, 
XXI. 

24 Thts was the official law rd Rome Since most of the peupie were always indehicd co ihe 
aristocracy and the wealthy, it was always possible hn ilicm to become slaves of the minority on rise 
basis of this law 

Y>. Tfi Clone of ihe eadv wars of Islam, managed and concluded under ibe leadership and com¬ 
mand of the most respected Prophet, peace be upon him wcW prisoner* enslaved. During the bat¬ 
tle uf Pad) Ha lie in iHivazan). and the conquest of Mecca and Ta' if, when many Arab polytheists 
were xaJcen captive by the Muslims, mosc of tnem were trlc*scd wiihoui ransom :iome of the 
poly thru I If ad on. who had instigated the wart and were wealthy, were released upon the payment 
of ransom 

26. ELui Ishaq'* Stmt Rami Aliafa. op cit , pp G5j-i-Of ten 
V. Ibid. 

2d. Ibid. 

29. J he word nl-yiriityyis -the work force] apparently has a Roman origin Fr&fcssen Muhaov 
mad Abu Zohra in sl- r Akqst at-DoHynh fi tit-htem has rendered it as 'peasants, farmers, and 
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workers Abu L biytrl in tif-Aw lifW has used 'servants and serfs." There ts also a difference d 
npirnon regarding the correct [Arabic] pmnunc innom dl I ho wutel Strt Maketify ei-fowl by the 
teamed scholiT Mr, All Alimadi 

30 Concluding treaties l,u iirtrcating from barites are the responsibilities erf [be Imam 
Htwevcr. all Muslims (tree ur enslaved, men or women) who have Lhe qualities of a practicing 
Muslim i an conclude peace treaties vstch more than nnr rum. Muslim and giam asylum Thu lUuiy 
must be respected and esiboyed by all Muslims, including the [main, even if the Muslim person fsas 
h i ured rreaty wuii ten persons of die opposite camp. Some jurists content rhac each Muslim can 
gram asylum to ibe inhabirants of one viIdiot: ora fortress. 

31 i Ne>w ilias in (he ino-ieu id iJir public prisoners mustlx &S the custody of Muslims, Lopfe^ 
vfm them from escaping or causing trouble, two options may appear co be available: either im- 
I v o' a i I ie m, i t re lea^e t hem a m ong [be M usiifn and rbesr fa mi lie* 1 o impnsn n them ru ns contrary 
to [slarru ..vtife anti rncn r ToJei diem go free among Muslims is contrary m. ilu: publti r:stgii:st, 
because there is no guarantee Thar they witl not plur inc, ges away. Thus a third alternative js tu 
piH'l r i iiitv. under the supervision of individual Mudim families wirhcji ownership. In this case rbe 
families would bt under evo tdrUpukiun to look after arc I nijxrviii- iln-m, because ihi* necessity is 
nnr: of ihe obligations cf family ties or ownership. Thus the only remaining soluuon is to establish 
properly | iiwiier m i I itlatmiisliips ne'wrcn die iruJividu a Is and captives within special conditions. 

32. I'he reader diouid note that although TaJcqant lists four principal sections iui 'f-ir/ lie; pro- 
cecds tu describe sit, mtltlang tnohsiI&lM and tidbit firj 

ji Jn illis verier the L^ur'an regards che FreeLnp of a ilavc as an indication that a human l"ing 
has transcended wmUly c-niuem*. 

3A 1l it reporter that after the emancipation o( slaves m the United Stales a gmcaji of 
unert-p wed nrrtl Uhiigjiiivued slaves, asked rn re rum ro slavery 

>y bolLowing Lhe tragic: e nines at Karbab in 'H A H 'bit I A D., Ya/id ibn Mu'awiya sent a 

blood-thirsty mi.^tpn| Muslim ibn 'Aqaba .subdue ihe people of Medina -I'he Liinbplacc nl 

Islam) and authorized him to com rn i c any crime After |hc blwidihirrsty individual filled the sacred 
precincts of the Prophet, peatc lie upon hint ^nd the meets of Medina with blood, rape. Mod 
massaut he obtained elie allegiante of rbe rose of the people who swure ilu w[ui they owned 
belonged to ihc ' curumande i of i ta; I mhful" Yazidl I Ins is as in-accordance with the Irtditiun »tld 
prophecy of ihe muse re c peered Prophet. who said "W fieri tin ■■ I oh lit n of 'A as have reached thirty 
in number they will make the children of (iod their slaves. 

if' According ro the statistics ofWebva |u:c| an Arninit jn sijucljl i.an, rne tipon of blatks to 
the .American tontinent alone tiursMg riie sixteenth century numbered 1 -dd UOD In die icvemecinih 
ii-oiuiy ii was 3,710 MOM and '.OlKl.CKJC: in :he nineteenth century 

CioiPparing the slave maiket arid the tights ot Muslim slaves m tslarr.LC counrrici with Hn- 
slavrry laws in other colmshcs, lyrcigo nsranhers and historians such as Dr Tru'-iiivs- lr Eion have 
jffii ifieri dun i he i in:umsrances nf slaves among the MusLitns were different in every way from those 
elsewhere [Note The corren spelling of liic name of ihr.s American scatLstrcian cngJtl men he 
vcitdcd rr;- 
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